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PREFACE 



I 



N the fall of 1929 the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search invited me to make an investigation of the status and 
trends of Protestant religious education. As the plans for the 
study developed it was decided to place the emphasis on first- 
hand field investigations rather than on official reports. While 
due place is given to statistical summaries, it was felt that a 
genuine understanding of the present state of affairs would not 
be possible without well-selected critical case studies of actual 
situations. 

The choice of the case-study approach placed definite limita- 
tions upon the scope of the investigation and the nature of the 
conclusions. The type of generalization which may be drawn 
from the facts reported is that growing out of the thorough 
understanding of a few complex wholes rather than that which 
depends upon an adequate sampling of comparable facts con- 
cerning specific parts of these wholes. In selecting the "wholes" 
for study, however, a serious effort was made to find "normal" 
cases, sufficiently representative of current practice to justify 
our expenditure of time and money. We were interested to 
analyze the impact of the modern movement in religious edu- 
cation upon the local situation. To what extent were the prin- 
ciples enunciated in texts and classrooms actually in operation ? 
With the fine insight and progressive ideas of leaders we were 
already acquainted. We wished to know whether this insight 
and these ideas were reflected in the way the churches were 
carrying on their educational work. 

The investigation was divided into five sections, carried for- 
ward simultaneously and issuing in four reports. The present 
volume is concerned with the way in which the Protestant forces 
of a few outstanding communities have been attempting to co- 
ordinate their work of religious education. The other volumes 
are concerned respectively with a critique of methods of teach- 
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ing as observed in 160 centers ; an analysis of ten local church 
programs of education; and a summary of the status and 
trends of Protestant religious education based upon returns 
from 750 churches and 500 colleges scattered throughout the 
United States. 

These reports not only analyze and appraise what is now 
going on, but also compare and contrast practices in such a 
way as to reveal the most promising trends. The "next step" 
in better organization and better teaching is thus seen to grow 
in a practical way not merely out of abstract theory but also 
out of existing conditions. 

It is our hope that these contributions of first-hand concrete 
material regarding actual practice may do much to assist stu- 
dents of religious education to a more realistic understanding 
of the present situation and of the efforts which are being made 
to solve the educational problems of the church today. 

The study of community cooperation in religious education 
reported in the present volume was made chiefly by Dr. J. Q. 
Miller, 1 then a graduate student at Yale University. In work- 
ing out the application of the principles of organization to the 
conditions found in a particular city, we had the cooperation 
of Dr. Willard E. Uphaus and Mr. Charles G. Chakerian, both 
of whom assisted in gathering essential data about New Haven. 
I wish to express here my appreciation of the work of all these 
gentlemen and also of the cordial assistance rendered by the 
churches and institutions of the city. In this report there is 
made available for the first time a comprehensive and detailed 
study of the way in which the cooperative movement in reli- 
gious education is actually working and in addition a carefully 
developed theory and program of community cooperation issu- 
ing from a thoroughgoing analysis of current procedure, and 

i The original monograph upon which this report is based and from which it 
is largely quoted is a dissertation presented for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in Yale University under the title "A Functional Study of Community 
Cooperation in Religious Education." 
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worked out concretely to meet the observed needs of a com- 
munity. 

The investigation has been carried forward under the gen- 
eral direction of the Institute of Social and Religious Research 
and with the helpful cooperation of its staff members, upon 
whom fell much of the burden of editing this report. We are all 
grateful for the efficient work of Mrs. G. K. Robinson and Miss 
Agnes Thompson, who served, successively, as secretaries. 

HUGH HARTSHORNE 

New Haven, Connecticut, 
February 1, 1932. 
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INTRODUCTION 



I 



N this volume are presented the results of a study of the co- 
operative movement for religious education which was part of a 
more inclusive investigation conducted under the auspices of 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 

As representative of the cooperative movement, thirteen 
agencies in eleven communities were selected for investigation. 
An endeavor was made to discover not only the principles of 
organization that underlie the existing programs but also the 
factors that seem to be making for success on the one hand and 
failure on the other. The questions asked in order to reveal 
these facts reflected, naturally, the views and limitations of the 
investigators, who were avowedly influenced by developments 
in education and sociology in their search for explanations of 
existing conditions. Their approach to the problem was there- 
fore molded by two outstanding queries : How are these organi- 
zations functioning as social agencies? Can a more adequate 
theory of organization and a more practical policy be worked 
out in the light of these data and of the general trends in social 
science ? 

A sufficient indication of the point of view of the investiga- 
tors may be derived from the following statements. It is as- 
sumed that the primary motive behind the movement for com- 
munity organization in religious education is or should be the 
promotion of the welfare of the people through respect for per- 
sonality. Moral growth, it is held, takes place in the presence 
of opportunities to face alternatives and to make choices. To 
insure that every individual may be confronted with genuine 
alternatives and hence with the possibility of reaching morally 
valid consequences, the environmental forces that impinge upon 
the individual must, according to this view, be understood and 
either controlled or counteracted. Social understanding and 
divine fellowship come through concrete experience and furnish 
both the motives and the purposes of life. Consequently the 
concrete daily experience of individuals is the foundation upon 
which a community organization must establish its educational 
program. Inasmuch as this experience is itself a function of the 
social situations and problems presented by the community as a 
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whole, the program of a cooperative organization must needs 
grow out of a functional study of the community. 

It is apparent that society is here viewed in terms of psycho- 
logical relationships. Moral problems arise not only because of 
changes in the environment or of changes in the individual, but 
also because such changes alter the functioning relations be- 
tween the individual and the environment and introduce new 
occasions for choice in the presence of new alternatives to 
action. These occasions are the moral problems of society, and 
since they arise out of changing social relationships, religious 
education is a social responsibility which is concerned with the 
most vital issues of life. The sincerity and effectiveness with 
which this social obligation is being met determine, in general, 
the meaning which individuals may be able to discover in the 
process of living. 

In the light of this functional conception of the task of reli- 
gious education, the study reported in this volume set out to 
describe, analyze and appraise the structures and programs 
characteristic of community organizations. As an aid in the 
compiling of a list of councils from which the final selection 
should be made, the staff of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education and the Department of Christian Education 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
were asked to suggest ten communities that, in their judgment, 
should be included in the proposed study. Members of the 
faculty of Yale University were then consulted, after which 
the following selections were made : The Brooklyn Federation of 
Churches, the Brooklyn Sunday School Union (New York), 
the Baltimore Council of Religious Education (Maryland), the 
Birmingham Sunday School Council of Religious Education 
(Alabama), the Cleveland Federated Churches (Ohio), the 
Montgomery County Council of Religious Education (Ohio), 
the Dayton Council of Churches (Ohio), the Denver Council of 
Religious Education (Colorado), the Essex County Council of 
Religious Education (Newark, New Jersey), the Minneapolis 
Church Federation (Minnesota), the Rockingham County 
Council of Religious Education (Virginia) , the Ramsey County 
Sunday School Association (St. Paul, Minnesota), and the 
Rochester Federation of Churches (New York). The distribu- 
tion of these centers over the northern, southern, eastern and 
western sections of the United States, and the national reputa- 
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tion which they have attained among the professional organiza- 
tions in this field, emphasize their value for this investigation. 

It should be noted that these agencies represent different 
types of organization, religious education being sometimes the 
main interest and sometimes only a department within a larger 
program. To this extent they are not homogeneous. Neverthe- 
less the organizations studied represent the types of effort 
characteristic of the communities which have acknowledged 
joint responsibility for religious education. Furthermore, the 
study deals primarily with those phases of each program which 
are definitely related to the work of religious education, recog- 
nizing, of course, the implications for education of the entire 
federated program of the churches. 

The study of the thirteen representative agencies was pre- 
sented before the City Executives' Professional Advisory Sec- 
tion of the International Council of Religious Education at its 
annual meeting, February 11 and 12, 1931. This group in- 
cluded the general executives of most of the councils of reli- 
gious education dealt with in the study, as well as about twenty 
other city councils. There was a thorough discussion of the 
major items presented and a verbatim stenographic report was 
available for later use. The criticisms afforded by this more 
inclusive representation of the cooperative movement confirmed 
the conclusions derived from those agencies covered by the 
study. As a result of this experience, it is the judgment of the 
writers that the data concerning the eleven communities are 
adequate to represent the current theory and practice of the 
cooperative movement in religious education. 1 

If the adequacy of the description of current practice which 
is presented in this volume may be granted, the study reveals 
prevailing weaknesses in organization which apparently result 
from too great dependence on standardized theories and pro- 
grams and too little knowledge of the specific needs to be met. 
In order not to leave this as an unproved conclusion, however, 
it was felt that an attempt should be made to show in detail 
how a functional approach would, if actually carried through, 
determine the structure and program for a cooperative agency 
in a more or less typical community. If it could be reasonably 
demonstrated by a survey that the conditions generally un- 

i There are in all about seventy-five community organizations comparable to 
those studied. 
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known to the leaders of community councils were in truth of 
critical importance for the construction and operation of the 
joint agency for religious education, to this extent the major 
assumptions underlying the investigation would be established 
as a theory of community cooperation, with its details empiri- 
cally filled in by direct investigation of the relevant facts con- 
cerning the local situation. 

New Haven was selected as the community to be used as a 
test case. This choice was made largely because those engaged 
in the study were personally interested in and familiar with 
conditions there. The study drew upon many existing sources 
of information and supplied other data to provide a basis in 
fact for the initiation of a functional plan of organization. 
This investigation included the habits and standards of a sam- 
ple group of children, the general social situation out of which 
these habits and standards arise, the work done by churches 
and social agencies to help children and youth and to mitigate 
their circumstances, and the history of efforts at cooperation. 
From the study of these conditions and agencies facts and im- 
plications appear which verify the hypothesis that in order to 
function an agency must relate its work directly to the situa- 
tion and forces that mold the character of its constituency. 

From the investigation reported in this volume, as well as 
from the other aspects of the study of which this is a part, one 
conclusion seems to stand out as of primary significance. 
Whether we analyze the work of churches, of teachers of reli- 
gion, or of cooperative agencies, we find constantly at work the 
deadening influence of a stereotype. The established standard 
is rather generally substituted for fresh insight into the chang- 
ing needs of situations. Consequently, these needs are not only 
not seen, they are usually not even thought of. In cooperative 
efforts, as also in the teaching and administration of the local 
church, these studies indicate that the problem of all progress 
is the problem of how to break up the stereotype, which now 
enchains the minds of the workers, and to help them face their 
own situations. 
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CURRENT PRACTICE AND THEORY 




CHAPTER I 

ORIGINS OF THE ORGANIZATIONS 

STUDIED 

.HE cooperative movement in religious education has within 
recent years become a major emphasis in the organized reli- 
gious life of many of the larger American Protestant communi- 
ties. Churches and other religious agencies have begun to pool 
their resources to cope more adequately with the complex prob- 
lems encountered in contemporary community life. Many ex- 
periments have been made first with one and then with another 
form of cooperative program. Somewhat different theories of 
organization have been sponsored, with the result that in many 
communities two agencies have been fostered to carry on the 
same type of work. Duplication, competition and overlapping 
have at times been the results of such practice, while at other 
times these community agencies have worked in isolation. Fre- 
quently significant aspects of community religious education 
have been neglected. 

The rather obvious disadvantages of the duplication of effort 
led, in many of the large cities of the United States, to the con- 
solidation of Sunday-school associations or councils of religious 
education and of federations of churches. But the movement 
toward more complete community organization has proceeded 
sporadically. Adequate information concerning the current 
theory and practice within this field has not been available, with 
the consequence that no community has been able to profit by 
the successes and failures of other communities. 

The present investigation was directed first to providing 
such information. As noted in the Introduction, thirteen agen- 
cies representative of the cooperative movement were made the 
subject of a special investigation. The major lines of this phase 
of the inquiry were in regard to the origin and history of the 
organizations studied; their source of authority and bases of 
control; their stated objectives; their educational activities; 
their constituencies; the attitudes of special-interest groups 
toward them ; the staffs ; finance ; correlation and cooperation ; 
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and criteria for measuring progress and growth. 1 After these 
data are reported and interpreted, their implications will be 
worked out in a more elaborate study of a single community, to 
illustrate the operation of the functional theory undergirding 
the study and to furnish evidence of its pertinence to the prob- 
lem of community organization. 

Factors Giving Rise to Community Organization 

THE oldest of the community organizations included was estab- 
lished in 1816, the youngest in 1928. All thirteen have had a 
continuous existence since they were established. There have 
been many consolidations and mergers, but each has been of 
benefit to community programs of religious education. Further- 
more, reconstruction of organizational machinery has been the 
practice ; yet in none of the cases studied has there been a break 
in its career. These facts are summarized in Table I. 



TABLE I 

Date of Organization and Years of Continuous Existence 

Years of 
Continuous 
Name of Organization Date Existence 

Rockingham County Council of Religious Education 

(Virginia) 1928 2 

Minneapolis Church Federation (Minn.) .... 1927 3 

Rochester Federation of Churches (N.Y.) . . . 1927 3 

Baltimore Council of Religious Education (Md.) . 1926 4 
Federated Churches of Cleveland, Department of 

Religious Education (Ohio) 1923 7 

Montgomery County Council of Religious Education 

(Ohio) 1923 7 

Denver Council of Religious Education (Col.) . . 1922 8 

Birmingham Council of Religious Education (Ala.) . 1922 8 

Dayton Council of Churches (Ohio) 1920 10 

Brooklyn Federation of Churches (N.Y.) . . . 1920 10 

Ramsey County Sunday School Association (Minn.) 1907 23 

Essex County Council of Religious Education (N.J.) 1860 70 

Brooklyn Sunday School Union (N.Y.) .... 1816 114 

i The schedules used in the interviews and investigations in each community 
are printed in Appendix A. 
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A complex group of social forces was operative in setting up 
the various religious agencies for community cooperation. The 
organizing stimulus was provided in most of the cases by con- 
ditions within the community, in other cases by factors that 
originated elsewhere, though as a rule there was more than one 
factor at work. 

The following statements are descriptive of community 
situations and problems that led to the organization of a 
council : 

Public consciousness of the need for cooperation among the reli- 
gious agencies within the community on the problem of education. 

The need of a Protestant church clearing house and community 
center. 

The interest of laymen within the community in making Sun- 
day-school attendance universal. 

The interest of laymen in sharing in the development of Sun- 
day-school work. 

The successful experience derived through cooperative develop- 
ment of vacation church schools. 

Consciousness on the part of ministers in city churches that 
their work required an agency through which cooperation in reli- 
gious education would be made possible. 

Desire within the community for an agency that would make 
possible the improvement of local church schools. 

Stimulus provided by teachers and leaders in week-day church 
schools for one inclusive Protestant organization within the com- 
munity for cooperative religious education. 

Economic necessity prompted the establishment of one inclusive 
community organization for religious education in order to secure 
more adequate financial support. 

The duplication in membership between the executive bodies of 
the Sunday School Association and the Sunday School Council 
of Evangelical Denominations prompted a consolidation of the 
two into one agency. 

Suggestions emanating from the state and international 
councils of religious education functioned as the stimulus to 
community organization in three instances. 

The organization was established because of the suggestion fur- 
nished by the "merger" in 1922 which resulted in the International 
Council of Religious Education. 
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The State Sunday School Association was the leader in the 
founding of this agency. 

The organization was an outgrowth of the Interchurch World 
Movement. 

Several stimulating factors stand out by virtue of their dis- 
tinctive character : 

The unification in programs of religious education within local 
churches suggested the logic of a unified overhead community 
organization. 

The promotion and financial backing of the Masonic Order led 
to the establishment of a cooperative organization. 

The static, and at times reactionary, Sunday School Associa- 
tion over against an aggressive and dynamic Federation of 
Churches represents the basic factor in the creation of the present 
structure. 

An appraisal of the factors here listed indicates the large 
place which community situations and problems occupied in the 
establishment of organizations for religious education in the 
areas under investigation. This is contrary to general opinion. 
But it is also clear that these factors were rather sporadic and 
isolated within the total community situation. Furthermore, 
data presented in a later part of this report will show that com- 
prehensive studies of community conditions to provide guid- 
ance for the organization of a community agency in religious 
education have been almost entirely lacking. While it is true, 
therefore, that the emergence of factors within the community 
has been sufficiently vigorous to promote the formation of com- 
munity organizations to deal with them, nevertheless the lack 
of more thorough and comprehensive data frequently has per- 
mitted this germinal structure to take on the pattern of the 
traditional overhead fostering bodies. The further evolution of 
community organization in this field, largely initiated by fac- 
tors arising within the community, awaits the results of thor- 
ough analysis of social and religious phenomena within the 
community concerned. 

Procedure Antecedent to Community Organization 

IN only one city was the establishment of its present organiza- 
tion preceded by an investigation of community conditions. No 
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survey was made of the existing agencies in the field, and no 
scientific data bearing upon the problems of community reli- 
gious education were sought, for guidance in the organization 
of twelve of the thirteen agencies investigated. 

The preliminary study made in the one community cited was 
far from comprehensive. After several years of educational 
preparation and much publicity, a mass meeting was called of 
all those leaders within the community interested in religious 
education. They were urged to discuss existing conditions and 
to express opinions relative to what should be done in the light 
of those conditions. The educational character of the Sunday 
School Association and of the Federation of Churches, the ad- 
vantages of a merger from the standpoint of economy, the im- 
portance of unification in overhead, the need of a consolidated 
organization to command the support of the community's lead- 
ing citizens, and problems of similar nature, were all brought 
out. 

Even this survey, therefore, was primarily for the purpose 
of focusing the attention of the community's leaders upon or- 
ganizational possibilities within the existing structure of com- 
munity religious education. It did not include a functional 
study of the situations and problems faced by the people of the 
community. In no instance, indeed, has a factual study of com- 
munity needs in religious education been made to determine the 
type of organization to be formed. In nine of the thirteen cases, 
no consideration was given to the problem of interorganiza- 
tional relationships. In four, the relations which the contem- 
plated organizations would sustain toward other organizations 
already in existence were considered and tentatively deter- 
mined prior to the establishment of the new organization. In 
three of these four, an attempt was made to clear relationships 
with federations of churches and councils of religious educa- 
tion; while in the other, only relations to the Sunday School 
Union were dealt with. 

The broader problems affecting the relations that should ob- 
tain between the new organization and such community agen- 
cies as the Young Men's Christian Association, the Young 
Women's Christian Association, the Council of Social Agencies, 
the Boy Scouts of America, and the Catholic and Jewish faiths, 
were not defined in a single case, and only considered in one 
case. The latter was with reference to the Young Men's Chris- 
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tian Association and the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion. 

Experience in Consolidating Organizations 

FOUR of the organizations were formed by effecting a merger 
of two or more existing community agencies for religious edu- 
cation. In three of these cases, the existing agencies were fed- 
erations of churches and councils of religious education. The 
fourth case was a merger of a Sunday School Association and a 
city institute for the training of religious teachers. In one of 
the cases a separate committee on week-day religious education 
was a third party to the initial merger of a council of religious 
education and a federation of churches. 

In three instances the organization has united with one or 
more community agencies since the date of its establishment. 
These agencies were as follows : A federation of churches merged 
into a "Sunday School Association" ; "The Graded Union" 
an agency for teacher training merged with a council of reli- 
gious education; three "Sunday School Associations" merged 
with a "Sunday School Union." 

Summary 

THE organizations covered by these data had had a continuous 
history since the date of their establishment. They arose in 
response to community situations and problems. Such condi- 
tions have not served, however, to keep the institutions continu- 
ously on the alert to discover changing forces within the com- 
munity to which adjustments were to be made. Careful analysis 
of community conditions in general neither preceded nor fol- 
lowed the establishment of the cooperative agency. The rela- 
tion which the organization bore to other community religious 
educational agencies received scant consideration. Where merg- 
ers occurred, the cooperative agency majoring in religious edu- 
cation maintained its essential organizational continuity. 




CHAPTER II 
ORGANIC STRUCTURE 

.HE structure of a community organization for religious 
education bears a significant relationship to the functions 
which it is suited to perform. Present practice indicates a wide 
variation among the agencies in regard to the sources of au- 
thority and the basal machinery utilized for purposes of con- 
trol. The plan of organization has evidently been determined 
frequently by social forces existing within the community of 
which the leaders were in ignorance, instead of by a careful 
survey of the community's needs, a policy that accounts for a 
number of the critical problems that have arisen in this field. 
Next to competent leadership, adequate and intelligent organi- 
zation is the most critical factor in the whole cooperative move- 
ment for religious education. 

Source of Authority 

IN this study the governing body of the organization is under- 
stood to mean a functional unit acting in the interim between 
meetings of the "ultimate" organizational unit generally desig- 
nated as a council. It signifies the group that acts in the name 
and under the mandate of the larger and more representative 
agency. 

There is a wide variation as to nomenclature. Seven organi- 
zations use the term Executive Committee ; two, Board of Di- 
rectors ; one, Board of Trustees ; one, Board of Managers ; and 
the two which are departments in Church Federations have a 
departmental Board of Religious Education, using the Board 
of Trustees of the Federation to handle financial matters. 

Three different theories lay back of the different modes of 
organization. They can be inferred from the constitutional 
specifications relating to the governing body, but were more 
clearly defined in practice. The strength and limitations of 
each were reflected in the opinions and attitudes of leaders 
closely acquainted with the functioning of the respective or- 
ganizations. 

The first theory emphasizes the importance of having the \ 
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educational and the business arms of the organization repre- 
sented in the body that determines policy and programs. It is 
in evidence in the seven organizations in which the governing 
body is designated as an executive committee. The composition 
of the executive committee may be indicated by the following 
descriptive constitutional requirements. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of a chairman elected by 
the Council, the officers of the Council, the chairmen of all stand- 
ing committees, and members at large chosen by the executive com- 
mittee by virtue of special fitness for and interest in the work. 
Professional workers employed by city and state councils shall be 
ex-officio members but without vote. 

It was usual to specify that the chairman of the committee 
on education and the chairman of the finance committee should 
be members of the executive committee, together with such 
other chairmen of standing committees as the council might 
appoint. 

The second theory, which emphasizes the importance of vest- 
ing control in the business arm of the organization, appears in 
the four agencies that utilized a Board of Directors, a Board 
of Trustees or a Board of Managers. The structure in these 
cases follows somewhat the specifications of a business corpora- 
tion. The following section is quoted from one constitution as 
illustrative of this practice: 

The management of this corporation shall be vested in a Board 
of not less than five nor more than twenty-one directors who shall 
be elected at the annual meeting of the membership of said cor- 
poration. . . . Immediately after the election of directors or as 
soon as conveniently may be, they shall hold their first meeting 
and elect officers of said corporation as follows: chairman, vice- 
chairman, secretary and treasurer. The said board of directors 
shall have authority to adopt by-laws suitable to the management 
of the corporation. Said board of directors shall have the right to 
elect and appoint such other officers and agents as the business of 
said corporation shall require. 

The educators in each of the areas in which this type of or- 
ganization functioned felt strongly the lack of representation 
and voice upon the policy-governing body. In practice, among 
the organizations studied, the business and financial leadership 
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constituted almost wholly the membership of the board of di- 
rectors. The provisions establishing this form of organization 
did not provide safeguards against the development of such a 
situation. If the executive were so inclined, it would be quite 
possible to engineer the election of educational representatives, 
just as existing practice was weighted in favor of the financial 
representatives. In fact, the latter was the consciously planned 
policy of at least one of the agencies typifying this plan. A 
considerable number of the responsible educators and ministers 
of a certain area frankly announced that they would have noth- 
ing to do with the activities of the organization until this situa- 
tion was remedied by providing for a balance between educa- 
tion and finance upon the governing body. 

The third theory represents an attempt to set up a structure 
affording duality in control, while at the same time specifying 
unity in finance. This practice resulted from the convergence 
of two separate community agencies, each with certain estab- 
lished prejudices and practices among its clientele. In it was 
represented one of the paramount issues of the day, namely, 
the merging into one organization of a council of religious edu- 
cation and a federation of churches. 

The essential factors in this structure were as follows. The 
governing body was composed of the officers of the organization 
plus the chairman of each department of work. Religious edu- 
cation occupied a departmental status along with comity, evan- 
gelism, social service, etc. It was represented upon the govern- 
ing body by its chairman. 

The Board of Religious Education diverged in structure 
from other departments in that it functioned through an edu- 
cationally autonomous "board of religious education" or "edu- 
cational commission." That is, in all matters dealing with 
educational policy, program and staff, its decisions were not 
subject to authoritative supervision by the board of directors. 
The educational leadership of the community voiced its prob- 
lems and judgments through the board of religious education. 
The board of directors, however, had complete financial control 
over expenditures for religious education as for all other de- 
partments. 

While this plan was functioning with apparent success, it 
quite evidently exemplified a stage in the evolution of com- 
munity organization. As the activities of the entire organiza- 
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tion come more and more to be looked upon as educational, and 
as the educational point of view increasingly permeates the 
entire social and religious leadership of a community, more 
complete unity in structure will be recognized as functionally 
desirable. This has been the experience of one of the organiza- 
tions studied. After a period of seven years this organization 
was reconstructed so as to make for representative unity rather 
than duality in all branches of the work. In this reconstruction, 
religious education had assumed a larger place in the organiza- 
tion as a whole. The trend was toward making the whole pro- 
gram educational in purpose and procedure. 

In every instance the governing body, such as an executive 
committee, was responsible to a more representative group, 
generally designated as a council, or to the official membership. 
In ten organizations any group within the constituency which 
became dissatisfied with the decisions of the governing body, 
might make an appeal to the council. In one organization, the 
only avenue of appeal was to the Sunday schools, which the 
organization directly and officially represented. In two cases 
the structure of the organization was such that an appeal to a 
larger and more representative body was impossible : the gov- 
erning body was the final authority. 

The council held an annual meeting, received reports, 
adopted a program of activities, adopted a budget, elected 
members of the governing body, and functioned generally as an 
agency to provide for the representation of all groups partici- 
pating in the cooperative program. The size of the group and 
the long time between meetings made it extremely difficult for 
the council to function intelligently. Members did not have the 
personal familiarity with the work that was necessary for the 
exercising of constructive supervision over the activities repre- 
sented. One organization held a meeting of the council every 
other month, while another conducted quarterly meetings to 
secure greater participation and cooperation from its member- 
ship. The remaining eleven agencies continued to rely upon 
"the annual meeting" as the final legislative and judicial 
authority. 

Delegated Authority 

IN nine organizations, the control exercised by the governing 
body was delegated by the churches acting through their offi- 
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dally constituted representatives on the council. Two of these 
agencies affirmed, however, that this was true only in theory. 
Practically, there was no delegation of authority by the 
churches ; the organizations did their work as though they were 
quite independent of the churches. Three organizations derived 
their mandate from the Sunday schools rather than from the 
churches; one functioned as a direct representative of the de- 
nomination from whose hands all authoritative claims were de- 
rived; and one derived its authority from the local ministerial 
association. 

Thus, in most cases, there was a representative form of gov- 
ernment. In two instances the Sunday school, rather than the 
church, was the unit that shouldered the burden of cooperative 
endeavors, while in one instance authority came from the de- 
nomination, and in another from the ministers. Usually, how- 
ever, the church functioned as the responsible unit for the dele- 
gation of both power and resources for the cooperative work of 
religious education in the community. 

Democracy^ Paternalism or Autocracy 

THE executive of each agency was asked whether in his opinion 
the functioning of his organization was best characterized by 
democratic procedure, benevolent paternalism, or autocratic 
procedure. These judgments were: Democratic procedure, 7; 
paternalistic procedure, 3; autocratic procedure, 1. 

Reasons given for claiming that the procedure was demo- 
cratic are illustrated by the following quotations : 

The organization is entirely in the hands of the churches. Every 
church appoints members to the council and through the council 
democratic control over the activities of the organization is made 
possible. 

Every church must vote to become a member of the organiza- 
tion. The church may withdraw at any time. The organization is a 
servant of the churches. 

The spirit of democracy is prevalent throughout. 

Final control is placed in the annual meeting, which officially 
represents the Sunday schools of the community. 

Every Sunday school and church, having paid dues, may nomi- 
nate members to compose the ballot for the election of the govern- 
ing body. 
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We go through a process of fact finding, through committee 
meetings, teachers, denominational committees and board of direc- 
tors. The faculty and employed staff in our schools function as a 
completely cooperative body. 

Evidence cited to support the claim of paternalism was of 
the following character: 

There has been no time when the true democratic spirit obtains. 
A voice is allowed in the annual meeting, but it is usually not 
heard. Objections are raised from time to time, but in the main a 
small group determines the program and hands it down to the 
local group. 

Not generally autocratic, although frequently so charged. We 
are democratic in the sense that the local churches have final deci- 
sion. Don't know exactly what paternalism means. We do build 
our program as a group, then go out to sell it and put it over. 

We are paternalistic. The denominational representatives and 
the cooperating agencies legislate for the entire constituency. 

I am afraid it is paternalistic. It is much easier to build a plan 
in the office and then ask the churches to accept it. We find it 
exceedingly difficult to get groups together to democratically 
evolve a plan of cooperation. 

We are paternalistic. No attempt is made to railroad things 
through. We avoid things of a divisive character. We develop our 
plans and submit them to the executive committee for advice and 
guidance. 

The manner and method assumed by the executive of one 
organization resulted in its procedure being classified by com- 
munity leaders as autocratic. He dominated the staff and es- 
sentially dictated to the executive committee the policies of the 
organization. Through subtle suggestions he controlled ap- 
pointments upon the executive committee ; and thereby assured 
the selection of a group that would be responsive to his 
direction. 

It is difficult to attempt generalizations upon the basis of 
these data. In those organizations in which representation in 
the council was by institutions, the claim for democratic pro- 
cedures was at least theoretically justified. A representative 
democracy existed, but the practical application of theoreti- 
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cally democratic procedure was weak because of the unf amiliar- 
ity of the constituents with the problems and practices of the 
organization. The will of the representative institutions was 
seldom expressed vigorously enough to be heard. This consti- 
tuted a problem of the first magnitude in community organiza- 
tion for religious education. 

Even in the agencies that were described as paternalistic, 
there was theoretical loyalty to the ideal of democracy. But the 
practical operation of these organizations was paternalistic for 
various reasons, such as the difficulty in securing group expres- 
sion and the tediousness of evolving plans and programs 
through the interaction of members of the group. Policies and 
programs were determined at the top and handed down to the 
constituency. Initiation was in the hands of the few. The results 
of this practice were registered in the attitude of the constitu- 
ent churches. The organization set up standards and formu- 
lated an "arm-chair" program. Then it spent its time urging 
its constituency to attain the goals thus arbitrarily established. 
It did not seek to discover the real problems faced by the 
churches in the community and work cooperatively to solve 
them. Against the paternalism of this practice there was being 
voiced an increasing protest. 

In contrast with this almost universal evidence one agency, 
having committed itself to the principle of democracy in ad- 
ministration, was described by a local leader in these terms : 

We go through a process of fact finding, in order thereupon to 
construct our organization and program. Numerous committees 
composed of those who share in the specific activities under con- 
sideration initiate projects and plan together. 

Members of this staff relied upon staff conferences, denomi- 
national committee meetings and consultations with board mem- 
bers and teachers. Cooperatively they considered the problems 
and developed activities through the participation of those in- 
volved in their execution. This interweaving of interests was 
itself an educative experience of a high order. At the same 
time it developed governmental procedures in cooperative reli- 
gious education that won the loyalty of the constituency, pro- 
vided channels for group expression and sharing, and made for 
enrichment of the experience of growing persons. 
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Occupational Interest of Board Members 

FOUR hundred and eighty-eight individuals were represented 
on the governing bodies of the thirteen organizations studied. 
This is an average of 37.5 per agency. Business men repre- 
sented the largest occupational frequency with 153. Ministers 
were second in occupational frequency with 142. The two com- 
bined represented 60 per cent of the membership. It may be 
said from these data that control of cooperative religious edu- 
cation was placed in the hands of business men and clergymen. 

Professional educators, aside from the clergymen, occupied 
a very subordinate position. There were twenty-two public edu- 
cators and the same number of directors of religious education 
in local churches. The combined representation of professional 
educational leaders was only ninety-one, or 18 per cent. If 
clergymen are also included as educators, this combined group 
represented 47.7 per cent of the total membership on the gov- 
erning body. As the ministry becomes increasingly education- 
ally minded the educational leadership will approach adequacy 
of representation. 

The largest single group of professionally trained educators 
within the community was in the field of public education. Yet 
this group was included on the governing body of only seven 
of the thirteen organizations. Upon six it was not represented. 
Twenty-two of the 488 individuals represented public educa- 
tion. This was 4.5 per cent of the total. The growing emphasis 
being placed by the public school upon character education 
accentuates the problem of relating character education and 
religious education. In reconstituting the personnel of the gov- 
erning bodies of community organizations for religious educa- 
tion, attention may well be centered upon public educators as a 
fruitful source from which to recruit members. 

A total of seven denominational staff members was included 
on the governing boards of the thirteen agencies. This occupa- 
tional group was present in the communities of twelve of the 
thirteen agencies studied, but was represented in only two. A 
more inclusive enlistment of this group should be attempted in 
light of the widening emphasis upon interdenominational co- 
operation. 

Community Agencies Represented on the Council of Churches 
or Council of Religious Education 

THE extent of interorganizational relationships represented 
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by official membership upon the council is shown by Table 1, 
Appendix B. This practice was established to facilitate co- 
operation with community agencies that held certain common 
interests. Only two councils reported no such agency represen- 
tation, from which it may be seen that the cooperative move- 
ment for religious education is becoming conscious of the 
problem of interorganizational relationships. At least the begin- 
nings have been made toward creating machinery for the shar- 
ing of common procedures. This practice of official represen- 
tation was generally a reciprocal one. That is, councils of 
churches and councils of religious education were officially 
represented upon the boards of other community agencies in 
religious education to the extent to which those agencies had 
representation on the councils. 1 

Tenure 

THE practice of ten of the organizations was to hold annual 
elections to membership on the governing body. One organiza- 
tion made the term of membership two years, one three years, 
and one four years. Members could be reflected to succeed 
themselves indefinitely in each of the thirteen organizations. 
There was apparently no limit to the number of terms of office 
a member might hold, as none of the organizations specified 
any regulation concerning the number of times a member could 
be reflected. 

The limitations of the policy calling for annual elections was 
apparent to the executives of the organizations. Educational 
plans require a continuity of operation for their successful ac- 
complishment. Because of this, a term of three years was re- 
garded by several as ideal. The election each year of one-third 
of the total membership for a term of three years provided a 
way whereby two-thirds of the members might be familiar with 
the plans and policies of the organization. This enabled new 
members to find their places and become oriented to the ongo- 
ing program. The plan had been worked out by one organiza- 
tion, and was to be established as the basis of membership for 
the ensuing year. 

Qualifications of Prospective Members on the Governing Body 

THE qualifications by which nominating committees were 
guided in the selection of an individual to be proposed for mem- 

1 In this connection compare also Table 2, Appendix B. 
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bership on the governing body were not definitely formulated. 
The executive of each organization was therefore asked what 
qualifications the organization required in persons selected as 
members of the "board of control." The items listed are pre- 
sented in Table II. 

TABLE II 

Qualifications of Prospective Members of the Governing 
Bodies of Thirteen Organizations 

Qualifications in Use Frequency 

1. Prestige in the community 9 

2. Church and denominational membership .... 5 

3. Interest in religious education 4 

v ' 

4. Representing community organizations .... 4 

5. Personal fitness 3 

6. Wealth 3 

7. Officers of the organization 2 

8. Capacity for engendering good will 1 

9. Appointment by constituent group 1 

Jl \J * JLXciCG * JL 

11. Tolerance 1 

12. No qualifications specified 1 

It is evident that "standing in the community" occupied an 
important place in the minds of those who selected members to 
direct the affairs of cooperative religious education. Publicity 
and promotion were apparently basal factors in the function- 
ing of this governing body. Individuals were sought who both 
had and would command a community following. "Prestige" 
and "wealth" furnish examples of this motive. "Church and 
denominational membership" may also indicate the desire to 
win community following. These are the qualifications most in 
keeping with paternalistic practices. 

"Interest in religious education," "tolerance," "personal fit- 
ness," and "capacity for engendering good will" describe the 
factors most closely related to a functional development of a 
community organization in religious education. These items 
appeared nine times in a total of thirty-five qualifications listed. 

Responsibilities Vested in the Governing Body 

THE constitution and by-laws, or the articles of incorporation, 
generally specified the things for which the governing body 
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would be held responsible. Some, however, were couched in such 
general terms as to lack clarity of meaning and intent. Table 
III presents the frequency of specific duties which executive 
committees or boards of directors were expected to perform. 

TABLE III 

Distribution of Duties of Executive Committees and 

Boards of Directors 

Responsibility Frequency Percentage 

1. Direct business and finance 13 100.0 

2. Elect the staff 10 76.9 

3. Supervise the entire program .... 8 61.5 

4. Receive staff and committee reports ... 8 61.5 

5. Function in place of the council between an- 
nual meetings 8 61.5 

6. Fix salaries 7 55.5 

7. Appoint all committees 7 55.5 

8. Fill all vacancies 6 46.1 

9. Determine the program 4 30.6 

10. Measure results 2 15.3 

11. Initiate new projects 1 7.6 

This table indicates that the governing body was charged 
with the business affairs of the council in all the organizations. 
The election of a staff, supervision of the program through 
committee and staff reports, the selection of committees, and 
functioning instead of the council were likewise specified in a 
majority of cases. 

This body had not generally been expected to build the pro- 
gram, to evaluate and measure the results of the program, nor 
to initiate new projects. Executive functions composed its 
major activities. Since criteria for evaluating and measuring 
the results of the work of the organization were almost totally 
lacking, it is not surprising that only 15 per cent of the organi- 
zations expected the governing body to measure and evaluate 
the results of its work. 

Summary 

IN seven of the organizations studied, administrative control 
over the work of the council was exercised by an executive com- 
mittee, in four by a board of directors, trustees, or managers. 
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In the other two a plan of dual control was established between 
an educational committee of the department of religious educa- 
tion and an executive committee of the federation. This admin- 
istrative body was, in every community, a creature of a larger 
and more representative body, usually designated as a council. 
Authority was, in general, delegated by the churches to the 
council through official representatives. The administrative 
procedure of the organizations was claimed to be democratic 
in seven cases, paternalistic in five, and autocratic in one. Busi- 
ness men and ministers composed 60 per cent of the membership 
on the governing bodies. Professional educators occupied a very 
subordinate position. Here and there interorganizational rela- 
tionships were established with other community agencies, and 
in many instances these relationships were reciprocal. The 
practice of annual election to membership on the governing 
body prevailed, with no regulation regarding the number of 
times a member might be reflected. "Community prestige" was 
the qualification most frequently sought in a prospective mem- 
ber for the governing body of the organization. This executive 
body was expected to administer and finance the program. 
Measurement and evaluation of the results of the program were 
not generally regarded as duties of the governing body. 



CHAPTER III 
THE STATED OBJECTIVES 
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ORMULATED statements defining the objectives of an in- 
stitution readily become obsolete. Nor can such statements be 
taken at their face value as reasons for the organization of in- 
stitutions. The conditions that gave rise to the agencies studied 
have already been outlined, and consideration will be given 
later to the direction in which the agencies are moving as this 
is revealed by their activities. It is the purpose here to set forth 
the objectives as formulated in official papers and as under- 
stood by the executives and lay members. The extent to which 
each agency is conscious of its own reasons for existence can 
thus be determined. 

The facts regarding this phase of the study were found in 
papers, pamphlets, and constitutions secured in the councils' 
offices. The objectives gleaned from these documents were 
talked over with staff members and members of the constitu- 
ency of each council to make sure that they should not be mis- 
understood or misrepresented. 

The statements discovered in this way fell into two classes: 
general organizational objectives, and program objectives. At 
many points a rigid separation of the two could not be made. 
The one group of objectives was found to merge almost imper- 
ceptibly into the other. A functional distinction may, however, 
prove desirable. The general organizational objectives influence 
the form and structure of the agency; the program objectives 
are generally descriptive of the educational activities resulting 
from the functioning of the organization. The latter were at 
times stated in words that revealed the resulting changes de- 
sired in the character and behavior of those participating in 
the program activities. For the most part these statements of 
objectives appeared to have preceded the activity rather than 
to have emerged in the activity itself. 

General Organizational Objectives 

THE general organizational objectives as set forth by thirteen 
agencies are listed in Table IV. The objective occurring with 
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greatest frequency is that of interdenominational cooperation. 
A combination of items 1, 6, and 9 in which this objective oc- 
curs gives a frequency of 18 in a total of 56. The inference 
from this is that the objective of interdenominational coopera- 
tion has been a basic factor in determining the structure of 
organizations for community religious education. Item 6 im- 
plies that certain activities in the field of religious education 
were carried on through interdenominational cooperation. The 
objective of the cooperative agency was to sponsor a program 
that had been jointly agreed upon by the Protestant denomina- 
tions. A consciousness of the community of interest among de- 
nominational groups served to make possible an organization 
for cooperative action. 

TABLE IV 

General Organizational Objectives as Formulated ~by Thirteen 

Community Organizations in Religious Education 

in Eleven Communities 

The Objective Stated Frequency 

1. To make for the increasing effectiveness of interde- 
nominational cooperation 8 

2. To reach every Protestant child with the total program 

of religious education 7 

3. To increase the quantity and quality of Sunday-school 
work 8 

4. To provide additional opportunities for religious edu- 
cation through the development of vacation and week- 
day church schools 7 

5. To train a leadership for religious education ... 8 

6. To foster the program agreed upon by the several co- 
operating denominations 7 

7. To inform and educate the public mind and church con- 
stituency concerning the importance and meaning of 
religious education and to develop public opinion favor- 
able thereunto 4 

8. To democratically construct organizational machinery 
through which the wishes and activities of the people 

may achieve administrative efficiency 2 

9. To furnish guidance to local churches in the use of 
curricula provided by the denominations .... 3 

10. To provide facilities for practice in community reli- 
gious educational leadership 2 
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Table IV shows four major organizational objectives : effec- 
tive interdenominational cooperation; the promotion of Sun- 
day, vacation, week-day, and leadership-training schools; the 
development of public opinion favoring religious education; 
and the provision of an organization through which the wishes 
of the people of the community find expression in certain com- 
mon religious educational activities efficiently administered. 1 

Program Objectives 

THE fact that only three of the thirteen organizations had 
given considerable attention to the formulation of program 
objectives, while ten had recorded only the general and some- 
what traditional formulations of purpose, is in itself an inter- 
esting comment upon the procedure of these agencies. There 
was an almost ominous absence of specific objectives, and this 
was naturally associated with a minimum of effort toward an 
appraisal of the successes and failures of the organization. 
Measurement implies some standard. The lack of what have 
been termed program objectives accounts, in part at least, for 
the failure to provide a continuous evaluation of the function- 
ings of the organization in the light of such standards. 

The statements of some of the ten referred to objectives to 
be attained by specific activities within the cooperative pro- 
gram. These were often included along with the more inclusive 

i The sources may be illustrated by a quotation from the archives of one 
organization. These statements appeared under the heading, "Functions and 
Activities of the Board of Religious Education." 

"1. To assist the local church to discover and understand its educational 
function. 

"2. To determine the broad objectives of religious education for the children, 
youth and adults of the city. 

"3. To develop broad policies which will serve to integrate and give direction 
to the program of religious education, not simply year by year, but 
through the years. 

"4. To coordinate the work of the different agencies engaged in religious edu- 
cation in order to meet the religious needs of growing children and in 
order to provide universal religious education. 

"5. To seek to gear into the plans of the other sections of the work of the 
Church Federation. 

"6. To promote a mutual understanding among the various institutions and 
agencies engaged in character training. The intent of such mutual under- 
standing will be to establish close relationships between character train- 
ing and religious education." 
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formulation of purposes and aims, but have been grouped 
together in this report. They were as follows : 

1. To conduct conventions, institutes and conferences. 

2. To promote vacation and week-day church schools. 

3. To conduct "the annual Sunday-school parade." 

4. To emphasize "personal visitation" evangelism. 

5. To function as the local unit of the State Council of Reli- 
gious Education. 

6. To develop church comity. 

7. To develop a consciousness of God through worship. 

8. To develop standards of religious leadership. 

9. To encourage young people's work on denominational and 
interdenominational lines. 

10. To interpret the objectives of religious education as stated 
by the International Council of Religious Education. 

An indication of the approach being used by yet another 
organization was obtained through a study of objectives for- 
mulated for the church schools. These statements were coopera- 
tively developed by a committee of the council of religious edu- 
cation. They were then presented to a larger group for restudy, 
and came to serve as a working guide to the program of reli- 
gious education in the local church. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

1. Development of a vital relationship with God. 

2. Knowledge of and interest in the Bible. 

3. Appreciation of Jesus as a historical character and as an 
increasingly dynamic power. 

4. Appreciation of the social significance of the church in the 
light of its historical development and its present status with 
a recognition of the individual's responsibility to the church. 

5. Training in and appreciation of group and personal wor- 
ship. 

6. Training in stewardship and service. 

7. Development of social relationships and attitudes: 

a. Citizenship and respect for law. 

b. Mental and social hygiene. 

c. Missionary interest. 

d. World peace. 

8. Development of an understanding of world religions. 
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9. Personal commitment to Christ, implying an integrated per- 
sonality. 

DEPARTMENTAL, OBJECTIVES 

1. KINDERGARTEN 

a. Development of a sense of God's love as revealed in 
nature. 

b. Knowledge of incidents from the life and teachings of 
Jesus. 

c. Fostering of social attitudes through stories and super- 
vised play. 

d. Training in giving. 

e. Creation of a joyous sense of worship. 

2. PRIMARY 

a. Development of a sense of God as revealed in nature 
and in selected Bible characters. 

b. Memorization of selected Bible passages and hymns. 

c. Fostering of social attitudes through group activities. 

d. Training in stewardship through giving to personal- 
ized causes. 

e. Growth of joyous participation in worship. 

3. JUNIOR 

a. Elementary knowledge of the Bible through an under- 
standing of its development and a mastery of its me- 
chanics. 

b. A study of Old Testament characters selected from the 
point of view of character values. 

c. Memorization of selected Bible passages and hymns for 
use in worship. 

d. Training in giving to personalized causes. 

e. Reverent appreciation of worship. 

f. A study of world missions with emphasis upon signifi- 
cant characters. 

4. INTERMEDIATE 

a. Personal commitment to Christ and the church. 

b. A study of the life of Jesus as a historical character, 
and as a dynamic power in life. 

c. A study of the historical development of the church. 

d. Mastery of selected Bible passages and hymns for use 
in worship. 

e. Development of a definite sense of life stewardship. 
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5. SENIOR 

a. Discussion of social relationships and attitudes in life 
situations. 

b. A study of world religions and the cultivation of world- 
mindedness. 

c. A study of the social significance and present status of 
the church. 

d. Mastery of selected Biblical passages and hymns for 
use in worship. 

e. Development of a definite sense of life stewardship. 

This concrete case typifies the functioning of a council of 
religious education with reference to the local church. The pro- 
cedure followed by this council had as its purpose the assisting 
of local churches to discover and understand their educational 
function. The cooperative determination and formulation of 
these program objectives by representative leaders from the 
local churches of the community provided an experience 
through which the general organizational objectives eventuated 
in program objectives. This statement of objectives provided 
not only a basis of analysis but also a means of comparison of 
what the local church was doing with what the leaders partici- 
pating in the cooperative organization thought should be done. 
Sympathetic leadership and guidance at this point were re- 
garded by this cooperative agency as an indispensable service 
to the local church. 

Duplication of Objectives 

DATA concerning the extent to which the general objectives 
were duplicated by the objectives of other community agencies 
of religious education were generally lacking. Little study had 
been made of this problem in the communities under investiga- 
tion. It was the opinion of the executives of seven organiza- 
tions that the objectives of their organizations did not dupli- 
cate those of any other community organization. The remain- 
ing six, however, admitted a certain amount of duplication. 
This was regarded as beneficial by one official, inconsequential 
by two, and harmful by three others. 

The community organizations with which there was mutual 
duplication in objectives were listed by the executives. In six 
cases there was duplication with the Young Men's Christian 
Association and in four with the Young Women's Christian 
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Association. Two cases were mentioned in which there was du- 
plication with the objectives of the Boy Scouts of America. 
The following agencies were listed once each : Girl Scouts, Sun- 
day School Union, Ethical Culture Society, the Daily Vacation 
Bible School Association, denominational leadership-training 
schools, university extension courses, Boys' Work Council, 
Parish Workers Association, city recreation program, and 
character education in the public schools. 

Methods Used To Share Common Objectives 

FOUR organizations reported that nothing was being done to 
discover the extent of duplication in objectives. The executive 
of one of these agencies claimed that it was needless to do any- 
thing as there was no other organization for religious education 
in the county. Investigation showed the accuracy of this claim. 
The County Council of Religious Education was the sole 
agency functioning in the realm suggested by the general or- 
ganizational objectives as presented in this chapter. 

Nine organizations were making use of fourteen different 
methods to share their objectives, plans and programs with 
allied agencies. Three organizations were using the same meth- 
ods in five instances, while there were six methods being used by 
only one organization each. 

The methods used in common by three organizations were: 
Elimination of all overlapping through the appointment of 
joint committees to correlate the activities of the respective 
agencies; sharing, through special meetings of the leaders of 
the organizations concerned, the objectives, methods and prac- 
tices of each agency, to the end that purposeless repetition be 
eliminated and purposeful repetition be consciously planned; 
organization of a youth council in which the leaders of all the 
community agencies operating a program of religious educa- 
tion for youth worked together upon common problems and the 
discovery of solutions for such problems. 

The methods used in common by two organizations were: 
Official representation of the agencies concerned upon the gov- 
erning body of the religious education organization, which was 
both for the purpose of sharing and for the purpose of self- 
protection; coordination of activities by assigning specific 
functions to a certain organization; joint promotion of Father 
and Son Week by the Federation or Council of Religious Edu- 
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cation and the Young Men's Christian Association ; joint pro- 
motion of Mother and Daughter Week by the Federation or 
Council of Religious Education and the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association; joint promotion of leadership training by the 
Council of Religious Education, the Federation of Churches, 
the Young Women's Christian Association, and the Young 
Men's Christian Association. 

Each of the following methods was used by a different or- 
ganization: No new work was started until it was ascertained 
that the field was clear ; each agency sharing a common purpose 
was represented upon the educational commission of the Fed- 
eration ; holding a conference between public-school and church 
leaders in which special common emphases were determined for 
the public school and the Council of Religious Education with 
reference to the curriculum of week-day religious education; 
appointing a member of the Council to serve as chairman of 
the committee on religious education of the public-school par- 
ent-teacher association; appointing a member of the Council 
to serve as a member of the educational committee of the Young 
Women's Christian Association ; organization of local neighbor- 
hood and community commissions on religious education. 

The variety of methods being employed should sooner or 
later provide a body of experience upon which the correlation 
of the activities of community organizations in religious educa- 
tion may proceed. The practice of interagency representation 
stands out as the most promising step in present usage. Out of 
this may grow continuous practical adjustments such as joint 
promotion of common activities ; assigning of a given activity 
to a certain organization, 2 or the creation of an interagency 
machinery for the purpose of unification and integration. 3 

These data will be supplemented in chapter ix where the 
experience of thirteen organizations with reference to correla- 
tion and cooperation will be presented. 

Summary 

THE general organizational objectives were projected as a 
platform upon which would be based the program objectives. 

2 For example, interchurch recreation assigned to the Young Men's Christian 
Association. 

3 The city Young People's Council, found in several instances, is illustrative 
of the latter procedure. 
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They represented abstract statements of purposes or aims. 
They served as propaganda designed to enlist the participa- 
tion of the constituency in specific activities. The more concrete 
functions were set forth as program objectives. They were uti- 
lized both as statements of purpose and as standards for evalu- 
ating results. Their formulation in general preceded the activ- 
ity whose purpose they described. Their momentum was from 
the top downward rather than from the bottom upward. Repre- 
sentatives of the units involved formulated the objectives. Little 
evidence could be found to indicate that these statements had 
been functionaUy developed. 

A continuous reconstruction of announced objectives in the 
light of changing conditions would appear to be a crucial prob- 
lem in present practice. Such an empirical analysis would serve 
to vitalize the functioning of cooperative agencies and lead to 
a fuller realization of the objectives previously conceived. This 
process of reconstructing objectives subordinates stereotyped 
statements to factual conditions, and this process of subordina- 
tion becomes in turn the channel of re-creation through which 
the achievement of both the general and the program objec- 
tives of cooperative institutions materializes. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
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OMMUNITY organizations of religious education usually 
develop as the result of the conviction of community needs on 
the part of some interested individual or group of individuals. 
Arising, all too frequently, upon the uncertain foundation of a 
sudden wave of public sentiment, they proceed little farther 
than the making of vast plans and the determination of lofty 
aims. Commendable as those plans and aims generally are, they 
are likely to be too highly esteemed unless the fact is noted 
that, once the wave of popular sentiment has ebbed away, the 
agency itself can make no constructive effort toward the attain- 
ment of its goals because it lacks the necessary basic structure. 
The activities actually being engaged in by community or- 
ganizations in religious education furnish the best evidence of 
the adequacy of their organic structure. The purpose of their 
formation is to carry on certain activities through the partici- 
pation of the religious forces within the community. The objec- 
tives toward which the efforts of these agencies were directed 
have already been considered, and the present chapter will be 
devoted to summarizing what the community organizations ac- 
tually were doing. 

Preparation of a ChecJc List 

A CHECK list was prepared enumerating the educational ac- 
tivities known to be more or less in current usage. The proce- 
dure utilized in the development of this instrument was as fol- 
lows. All the activities of such organizations as were known to 
those engaged in the study were listed. This list was then 
checked against the list utilized by Douglass in the study of 
"Protestant Cooperation in American Cities," which was fur- 
ther augmented by consultation with members of the staff of 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research, the secretary of 
the New Haven Council of Religious Education, and members 
of the survey staff of the larger study of which this is one sec- 
tion. The revised list contains 130 items. This was used as the 
basis of recording the scope of the present program of each 
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organization. The executive was requested to list other items 
not included in the check list ; which resulted in the addition of 
only four items, so that the present list is regarded as suffi- 
ciently inclusive to represent adequately the functioning of 
community organizations for religious education. The complete 
returns are given in Table 3, Appendix B. 

Classification of Activities 

THE program of cooperative religious education may be 
roughly divided into those activities that relate to the Sunday 
church school, the vacation church school, the week-day church 
school, and leadership-training schools. In fact, these basic 
groupings take on the appearance of departmental subdivisions 
within the larger whole. Present practice indicates a tendency 
to rear an organization around these four basic classifications, 
and to develop a staff personnel according to the psychological 
age-range of the constituency served. Thus, the leadership of 
children's work and young people's work functions chiefly 
through the agency groupings such as Sunday, week-day, and 
vacation church schools and leadership training. There are 
sufficient departures from this practice, however, to warrant 
the classification of certain activities under additional group- 
ings, viz., Children's Division and Young People's Division. 

The activities that fall under statistics and making of sur- 
veys, adult and parental education, and social service are not so 
clearly defined as those referred to above, but these terms will 
be used in this connection as a convenient grouping. Thus the 
major classifications in this presentation of the educational ac- 
tivities of the cooperative movement in religious education are : 
(1) Sunday Church School, () Vacation Church School, (3) 
Week-Day Church School, (4) Leadership Training, (5) Chil- 
dren's Division, (6) Young People's Division, (7) Adult and 
Parent Education, (8) Statistics and Surveys, (9) Social 
Service, and (10) Miscellaneous Activities. Numerous activi- 
ties carried on by the organization may be grouped under more 
than one classification. The attempt will here be made to pre- 
sent each specific activity under the grouping to which current 
usage appeared to assign it. 

Quantitative analysis may involve dangers owing to the in- 
comparability of the items included in the activities of these 
organizations. Nevertheless, an attempt to show the function- 
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ing of present organizations in the realm of educational activi- 
ties will be made by means of a summary of the frequency of 
the functions performed. These data are presented in Chart 1. 
The 130 different activities named in the check list and classi- 
fied as noted above were engaged in by the thirteen organiza- 
tions in 793 instances. 
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CHART 1 

Number of Times 130 Educational Activities Occur in the Program of 
Thirteen Community Organizations in Religious Education, Classi- 
fied according to the Distribution in Table 3 of Appendix B. (The 
broken lines show duplication with Column 1.) 



Twelve of the thirteen agencies sponsored activities relative 
to (1) the work of the Sunday session of the church school. In 
both the range of distribution and the frequency of occurrence, 
Sunday-school improvement occupied the center of interest in 
the functioning of community organizations of religious educa- 
tion. As to the one organization that did not function directly 
with Sunday schools, the explanation lay in the local situation. 
The organization was a Council of Churches in a city in which 
there was also a Council of Religious Education. By a working 
agreement the Council of Churches refrained from the sponsor- 
ing of activities that are generally designed to assist local 
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churches in the development and improvement of the Sunday 
session of the church school. 

These data should effectively answer the objection fre- 
quently made to the cooperative program of religious education 
that it was neglecting the Sunday school, which, in fact, was 
evidently regarded as the basic agency for religious education 
and was receiving major emphasis in the activities of twelve of 
the thirteen community organizations studied. 

Twelve of the thirteen organizations conducted activities 
that related to (2) the vacation church school; eleven directed 
activities for (3) week-day church schools; twelve conducted 
schools for (4) leadership training. When conferences, insti- 
tutes, and conventions are included under this category, all 
thirteen organizations may be said to have directed leadership- 
training activities. 

The least distinctive area of activity was that of (5) the 
children's division. While seven of the thirteen organizations 
functioned explicitly in this area, the eleven activities listed by 
no means fully covered the field of children's division work. In 
each of the first four classifications there are included activities 
that relate to this area. It is to be noted, however, that less or- 
ganizational emphasis was found under distinctively children's 
division activities than under any other major classification. 
These activities seemed to permeate and cut across the whole 
organization. The probable explanation for this finding is that 
in city organizations for religious education the staff functions 
through agency groupings, for example: the Sunday, week- 
day, and vacation sessions of the church school, leadership 
training, etc., rather than through the more traditional classifi- 
cation under children's, young people's, adult, and administra- 
tive divisions. Even the vacation church school conducts activi- 
ties for children, young people, and adults. To assign its direc- 
tion to the children's division would be to ignore the large body 
of experience that has resulted from the administration of ac- 
tivities developed in relation to the vacation situation. Six of 
the thirteen organizations maintained divisional committees. 
Their activities were, however, incorporated to a large degree 
in items 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, and 8, as summarized in Chart 1. 

This anomaly did not appear to such a marked degree with 
reference to (6) the division for work with young people. The 
activities that were developed for young people were usually 
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administered through a young people's council. Ten of the 
thirteen organizations operated through such a council. The 
relation of the community organization to the young people's 
council was that of an adult adviser. 

Nine of the thirteen organizations were functioning in (7) 
adult education. The scope and variety of activities being spon- 
sored for adults by cooperative religious education agencies 
were other indications of the growing appreciation of the im- 
portance of such activities in the functioning of religious edu- 
cation as a whole. 

Gathering of statistics concerning religious education (8) 
occupied a decidedly inconspicuous place in the activities of the 
organizations. The executive of one organization which did not 
function in this area expressed the opinion that the activity 
consumed more time than its practical outcome justified. Ten 
of the organizations reported that surveys of religious educa- 
tion conditions within the local church were undertaken upon 
request. In all but one community, however, this aspect of the 
cooperative program was receiving a minimum of attention and 
guidance. 

The grouping of activities under (9) "social service" func- 
tions revealed the neglect of this area. In those instances in 
which such activities were checked as being included in the 
work of the organization, experience indicated that they were 
so included quite largely upon theoretical grounds. As a matter 
of fact, very little of a concrete nature was in evidence, or had 
been accomplished. 

The miscellaneous grouping (10) centered chiefly in the area 
of community recreation. Only one of the thirteen organizations 
sponsored recreational activities, and in that instance it re- 
ceived very meager attention from the council. 

The Sunday Church School 

ONE of the major functions of community organizations in reli- 
gious education may be described as furnishing a service 
agency for the Protestant Christian forces within the commu- 
nity. The headquarters of the organization is a place to which 
people may go for help upon any problem relating to the work 
of religious education. A Sunday-school worker said with refer- 
ence to his local organization for cooperative religious educa- 
tion : "You have the germ of an idea in your mind and go down 
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there. They help you work it out." The contacts established 
with a given local church were largely the result of direct re- 
quest. The increasing tendency to regard the headquarters as 
the articulating agency of the cooperating Protestant denomi- 
nations opens a new channel of influence between the local 
church unit and the community's system of religious education. 

The staff personnel maintained at headquarters will be dis- 
cussed in a later chapter. It should be pointed out here, how- 
ever, that this center for disseminating information appeared 
to have a leadership that was conscious of the strategic impor- 
tance of affording help and guidance to the Sunday sessions 
of the church school. In the past, this giving of advice concern- 
ing the organization, administration, curriculum and super- 
vision of the Sunday church school was largely based upon 
casual contact with the local situation. In answer to the ques- 
tion whether advice was given only after carefully investigating 
local conditions, five organizational executives answered in the 
affirmative. Even these were rather hesitant to make such a 
claim. For the most part, however, the executives of all thir- 
teen organizations gave evidence that new arrangements for 
serving church schools desirous of assistance are in process of 
development. 

In one community the procedure was launched (in October, 
1930) of following up requests for help by means of a staff of 
experienced leaders. These leaders, nine of them, were recruited 
from the local community. They were coached through a series 
of special conferences. Upon invitation they went to the assist- 
ance of a local church Sunday school. Their service contacts 
with that church were to spread over a period of from three to 
six months. During this time, continuous personal assistance by 
the council's service leaders was maintained for the leaders of 
the local church school. This one organization has now (Febru- 
ary, 1931) served sixteen local church schools. In the judgment 
of both the local church and the community organization, this 
has been the most constructive type of service ever rendered by 
the community council. Leadership was trained on the job. 
Counsel and guidance were afforded in a situation in which the 
leaders who offered such suggestions were parties to the proce- 
dures set up to make these suggestions effective. This was an 
area of service to the Sunday school that was favorably re- 
garded by the executive leadership of all the organizations 
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studied ; and the trends here indicated point toward larger and 
larger emphasis upon this function. 

The "follow-up" of suggestions offered was also dependent 
on the staff available. Four organizations made no follow-up. 
Seven systematically attempted a follow-up of advice given by 
means of personal visitation. Five organizations used the tele- 
phone and four used correspondence. In all of these instances, 
however, a systematic follow-up broke down frequently because 
of the limited staff available for such service. The recruiting 
and training of capable people supplementary to the full-time 
employed staff of the community organization to render this 
type of service, was a pressing problem. 

"What would you suggest for Rally Day?" "Could you 
recommend a Christmas pageant?" "Do you know of a suitable 
Easter play for a group of high-school young people?" These 
and other similar questions constantly arise at the time of the 
great Christian festivals and of special days in the life of the 
church. Ten of the thirteen organizations conducted special 
conferences for interested leaders to make available the best 
materials for special occasions. 

The practice of preparing programs for the great Christian 
festivals as guides to church-school leaders was followed in five 
organizations. These forms of service were not limited to the 
suggestion of materials. Such problems as staging, costuming, 
lighting, properties, grouping, scheduling of the program, 
music, et cetera, were generally involved. Moreover, these areas 
of assistance usually established a contact with local leadership 
that made future contacts natural and practicable. 

The problem centering in the correlation of the curricula of 
a given pupil, particularly those relating to the Sunday, week- 
day and vacation sessions of the church school, constituted a 
field in which little experience was available. While six organi- 
zations were found to have directed activities in this field, they 
were for the most part embryonic and spasmodic. Six organi- 
zations had directed activities designed to correlate the cur- 
riculum of the Sunday school with that of the week-day school. 
Five had directed activities the purpose of which was to corre- 
late the Sunday-school curriculum with that of the vacation 
school. In three of these five cases the method of attack was 
based upon joint conferences between the leaders of each group. 
In such conferences the leaders of both agencies shared their 
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aims, their major emphases, and their source materials. 
Through this process, familiarity each with the other was 
established; and this familiarity resulted in a more intelligent 
grasp of the problems involved. In two cases the organization 
issued a special syllabus for vacation church schools in the 
preparation of which special care was given to the problem of 
correlation. In general the experience in this field emphasized 
the practical impossibility of correlating curricular materials 
where there is such a variety of different lesson systems as there 
is in Protestant Sunday schools. Under existing conditions the 
most fruitful service to the Sunday school in the matter of 
curriculum correlation was through the establishment of con- 
tacts among the leaders of all the organized schools in which the 
same pupils were involved. Joint conferences for such leaders 
had proved most helpful in three instances. Through the shar- 
ing of aims, procedures, materials, successes, and failures the 
next steps in curriculum correlation may emerge. Present ex- 
perience, although exceedingly limited, points in this direction. 
Ten of the thirteen organizations have functioned as advisers 
to local church-building committees in the construction of more 
adequate facilities for housing the educational activities of the 
church. In this connection it was often necessary to interpret 
to the local church the changing ideals concerning church- 
school organization. The shift from the "Akron" type of archi- 
tecture to the departmentalized school; the importance of 
proper floor space, lighting, and ventilation ; the changes made 
necessary in architectural planning by the trend toward larger 
classes and fewer teachers all needed to be pointed out and 
explained. The service rendered in this regard did not dupli- 
cate the work of an architect. Rather it was preparatory to the 
employment of an architect. The leadership of the organiza- 
tion, being close to the local church, could serve as an inter- 
preter of the requirements which the newer emphases in reli- 
gious education suggest. As an exponent of the procedures 
proved by experience to be most desirable, and as a dissemina- 
tor of information, the work of community organization in 
serving the Sunday church school in this area has been in- 
valuable. 

Vacation Church School 

PROMOTION of vacation church schools was directed by twelve 
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of the thirteen community organizations studied, and the move- 
ment has received much more attention than is revealed by the 
frequency of activities. This is further indicated by the broken 
lines in Chart 1. In the promotion of vacation schools, denomi- 
national barriers have been broken down. Gradually there has 
developed the point of view that every church has a responsi- 
bility to serve the childhood and youth of its neighborhood. 
Where local parishes overlapped, cooperation through a cen- 
tral organization often followed. The community organization 
for promoting schools usually zoned or districted the territory 
and sought to place a vacation school within reach of every boy 
and girl who wanted to attend. Through a vacation church- 
school commission, local community needs were studied and 
favorable centers determined. These organizations were in- 
creasingly making the distinctive contributions of the vacation 
church school the basis of promotion and extension. 1 In con- 
nection with the promotion of these schools, questions of organi- 
zation, finance, curriculum, gradation, time schedules, records 
and reports, etc., were discussed and guidance was provided. 

The discovery, placement, and training of vacation-school 
teachers was an activity participated in by eight of the thirteen 
organizations. By means of personal interview in eleven cases, 
by questionnaire in seven cases, and by application blank in 
seven cases, experienced leaders were discovered and available 
former leaders listed. A local vacation-school group desiring 
such leadership was informed about these available prospective 
vacation-school teachers. It was the practice of all these com- 
munities to conduct leadership-training schools and confer- 
ences for vacation church-school teachers and -leaders. These 
schools were both of a "standard leadership school" type and a 
short institute or conference type. It was the consensus of 
opinion that both types were desirable in a given community. 
The first, or standard, school emphasized content, methodology, 
technique, and practice. The institute type majored in the 
sharing of experience and fellowship, and the inspiration and 
motivation of leaders made possible through a discussion of 
aims, purposes, ideals and goals. Presentations by means of 
group demonstrations were widely used through the activities 
which an "institute" provided. 

i Cf . Munro, H. C., Go Teach, The International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation (Chicago, 1930). 
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Six organizations employed a staff to supervise the vacation 
church schools. "Zone supervision" was regarded as both more 
efficient and economical than any other method of supervision. 
By districting the community, and providing a helping teacher 
for each district, one organization estimated that the vacation- 
school staff attained a 50 per cent improvement in the quality 
of work. Through the joint planning, administration and 
supervision of vacation church schools, community organiza- 
tions in religious education were functioning in all eleven com- 
munities and in twelve of the thirteen organizations studied. 

It was the judgment of the majority of the executives of 
these organizations that the vacation church school should con- 
stitute a part of the program of community organization. They 
emphasized the importance of leadership training, observation, 
and practice schools, curriculum correlation, and professional 
supervision, as areas that should receive additional attention 
in the cooperative program. Throughout the investigation it 
was repeatedly emphasized that the vacation church school is, 
and should therefore be regarded as, a vital element in the year- 
to-year complete program of cooperative religious education. 

There were two organizations, however, that reported dimin- 
ishing emphasis upon the vacation church-school phase of their 
program of activities. The reasons given for this situation refer 
primarily to a depletion of financial resources owing to the ex- 
panding movement for week-day church schools. There were 
not sufficient funds to operate both vacation church schools and 
week-day church schools. The vacation schools had served to 
develop interchurch cooperation and to make the week-day 
church schools possible. But since the week-day schools had 
come, the vacation church schools were gradually receding from 
their former place in the program. At the heart of this problem 
was a failure to evaluate the essential contributions which both 
the vacation and week-day schools make to the religious edu- 
cational activities of the community. At numerous national 
gatherings of vacation and week-day church-school leaders, this 
fallacy of regarding the vacation school as a stepping-stone to 
the establishment of week-day church schools has often been 
presented. Communities have failed to recognize that the values 
latent within the movement which it represents are such as to 
warrant its inclusion in the religious education program of 
every community. 
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In ten of the twelve organizations promoting vacation 
schools, a decline was not in evidence. On the contrary, the 
opinion almost invariably prevailed that the vacation church 
school constituted a major opportunity for the teaching of 
religion, and as such should occupy a large place in the 
program. 

Week-Day Church School 

WEEK-DAY religious education was being promoted by eleven 
of the thirteen organizations. The broken lines in Chart 1 repre- 
sent the scope of the activities of community organizations in 
week-day religious education. The promotion of such activities 
involves organization, administration, supervision, curriculum 
planning, the discovery and training of leaders, and the organi- 
zation of work for adults. There is no other area of community 
activity that is so markedly an enterprise for interdenomina- 
tional cooperation as is that of week-day religious education. 
One basic area of activities in which eight organizations par- 
ticipated will serve to illustrate this point. 

The divided character of organized religion in the average 
American community makes the inclusion of religious education 
within the public-school curriculum inadvisable. The week-day 
school movement is largely based upon the practice of a re- 
allocation of the educational time of a given pupil by the board 
of education. It aims to make possible the teaching of religion 
by the church at designated hours within the (formerly re- 
garded) public-school day, during which pupils are dismissed 
from public school. Where discretionary power rests with a 
local board of education, as was true in the communities 
studied, this power is most readily exercised if sufficient com- 
munity sentiment has been organized in support of such a pro- 
posal. The community organization in religious education has 
often functioned in this capacity. Such a plan would meet im- 
mediate defeat were each religious body to approach the board 
of education separately in seeking such cooperation between 
church and school. Through the educational leadership and 
organized power to marshal public opinion which a community 
organization in religious education may secure, such coopera- 
tion has proved to be feasible and practicable. 

In general the executive of the community organization 
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functioned as the city superintendent for week-day religious 
education. His activities in this connection were somewhat simi- 
lar to those of a superintendent of public schools. His duties 
may be characterized briefly as follows : development and mold- 
ing of public opinion favorable to week-day religious educa- 
tion ; organization of community groups to direct and sponsor 
the movement; financial and business management involved in 
building, underwriting, securing, and administering the budget ; 
selection, appointment, and supervision of teachers ; construc- 
tion and reconstruction of a week-day curriculum; promotion 
of enrolment ; the oversight of housing, equipment, time sched- 
ules, grading, the measurement and evaluation of results ; func- 
tioning as a liaison officer between state and church ; acting as 
the proponent of interf aith and Protestant interdenominational 
cooperation. 

Three organizations were working upon the problem of cor- 
relating the curriculum of the week-day church school with the 
"latent religious resources" of the public-school curriculum. In 
one instance this consisted of conferences with the leaders of 
the public schools, at which common procedures were shared 
and tentative goals for cooperative supplementation of the 
work of each by the other were established. One agency listed 
in parallel columns the curricular materials utilized by the 
week-day school and by the public school, respectively, for 
given grades. Upon the basis of these lists, omissions were 
noted, new materials added, and emphases mutually shared. 
The other approach consisted chiefly of personal contacts and 
reciprocal visitation of public and week-day church-school 
teachers where mutual acquaintance with the work attempted 
was made possible. 

These schools had been discontinued within the year in one 
community. There had been a retrenchment in the number of 
grades covered in two communities. Within the respective 
grades covered, however, there had been considerable growth 
in enrolment. For the most part, the grades included were two 
to six inclusive. In only one community did this movement ex- 
tend into the high schools. In five communities a definite growth 
in enrolment and community support was being experienced 
from year to year. 2 

2 The growth in 1929-30 was especially pronounced. 
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Two observations may be made upon the experience in week- 
day church-school activities encouraged by these organizations. 
The first is that these activities prosper in proportion to the 
amount and continuity of effort expended in the creation and 
continuous development of public opinion favoring their exist- 
ence. The second is that the educational level upon which such 
schools are set up and maintained will exercise a determinative 
effect upon their continued existence. The two go together. In 
several instances retrenchment was necessitated because of 
neglect of certain members of the community who, nevertheless, 
were expected to support the schools. The major problems re- 
lating to this operation, aside from finance, which will be dis- 
cussed in chapter viii, have to do with the strength (or weak- 
ness) of the educational foundations upon which the week-day 
church schools are built. On the whole, these activities were 
vigorous and forward-looking, and the generally healthful con- 
dition was most impressive. 

Leadership Training 

LEADERSHIP training constituted an area of activity in which 
all the organizations were engaged in some way. The organiza- 
tion, administration, and supervision of schools in which the 
"Standard Leadership Curriculum" was administered occupied 
a large proportion of their program. Ten of the thirteen or- 
ganizations were directing this type of work. In another or- 
ganization several schools, initiated in local communities by the 
state council prior to the organization of a county council, were 
in operation. In six communities, units of the "Advanced Lead- 
ership Curriculum," and in four communities units of the 
"High School Leadership Curriculum," were being offered. 3 In 
frequency of occurrence, size of constituency and general sup- 
port, the standard leadership-training work constituted a 
major emphasis in the work. 

Ten organizations maintained workers' loan libraries, which 
were for the use of leaders in the church schools of the com- 
munity. Books might be borrowed and used for two weeks. Re- 
newal privileges were extended. Five organizations maintained 
reading rooms in connection with the loan library. One organi- 
zation mimeographed a classified book list and circularized it 

3 Put out by the International Council of Religious Education. 
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among the ministers of the area. This service received more 
favorable comments from persons interviewed than any other 
activity which the organization directed in that community. 

Popular conventions on religious education were directed 
annually by nine of the thirteen organizations. In five cases the 
selection of the convention theme and the development of the 
program were based upon the findings of a committee and mem- 
bers of the staff who made a study of problems upon which it 
was felt the convention program could render definite help. In 
three cases the theme was arbitrarily determined by the com- 
mittee. The convention system had been adapted to local con- 
ditions. In one community it had become an intensive leader- 
ship-training effort, covering one week. For the most part it 
was utilized as an activity through which the masses could be 
brought under the influence of some of the nationally recog- 
nized leaders in religious education. The convention was gen- 
erally regarded as a worthy activity for the dissemination of 
information, the engendering of public opinion and the type of 
motivation of large groups of leaders popularly characterized 
by the term "to inspire." 

Conferences for specialized groups constituted a continuous 
approach to leadership training. Such conferences were spon- 
sored for pastors, Sunday-school superintendents, church- 
school workers, vacation- and week-day-school leaders, and 
parents. Problems relating to the special interests of each 
group were made the basis of thinking and discussion. Young 
people's conferences .and children's workers' conferences were 
generally conducted. In only three cases had conferences been 
held in which religious education leaders and social agency offi- 
cials cooperatively sought solutions to their common problems. 

All the executives of these agencies found the monthly work- 
ers' conference within the local church a channel for much help- 
fulness. In eight cases a speakers' bureau was maintained. 

Two of the organizations conducted summer camps for older 
boys, older girls, and young people. These activities, in each 
case, constituted the largest item in the budget for program 
activities. Summer camps were closely related to both leader- 
ship-training and young people's work. They were scheduled 
throughout the summer, ranging from eight to fifteen days 
each in length. In this way potential leaders were being discov- 
ered and given opportunities to develop. Such an activity pro- 
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moted the total program of cooperative activities for which the 
organization was responsible. 

Children's Division Activities 

THE activities in this area are not adequately represented by 
the check list. The functions that relate to the Sunday, vaca- 
tion, week-day, and leadership-training schools involve ele- 
ments that relate to the work of this division. A partial inter- 
pretation of the situation has already been presented. In this 
connection additional activities are described to give a better 
understanding of the situation. 

The largest number of conferences for church-school leaders 
in the field of leadership training was for children's division 
leaders. A regular paper was maintained by one organization. 
An "Elementary Study Club" was conducted for nine consecu- 
tive months for workers in the children's division of another 
organization. Library facilities, reading clubs, mimeographing 
of suggestive worship programs for the departments of the 
church school, stories mimeographed and circularized among 
all children's leaders such was the scope of activities through 
which workers with children were served by the organization. 

Young People's Division 

THE activities for young people are presented in Table 3, 
Appendix B. Young people's councils were maintained in ten 
of the eleven communities. The parent organization in each 
case was a council of religious education or a church federa- 
tion. The activities of the youth division were developed in- 
digenously in nine cases. These activities to that extent took on 
an apprenticeship type of leadership training. Democratic 
representation throughout the youth council obtained. One or- 
ganizational aspect of this division, however, was that in no 
case was a young man or woman officer of the youth council 
organization a member of the governing body of the parent 
organization. The adult adviser represented the youth council 
on the governing body of the council sponsoring the youth 
group. 

Eight organizations reported activities that sought to inte- 
grate all adolescent religious educational organizations within 
the local church and community. The executives realized the 
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problem presented by the multitude of approaches being made 
to the same person, but no common technique for achieving it 
was observable. Conferences with local church leaders and the 
promotion of a young people's council, reported in each case 
by three organizations, were among the more important steps 
being taken. 

Father and Son, Mother and Daughter activities were con- 
ducted by nine and seven agencies respectively. The general 
practice was to cooperate fully with the Young Men's Christian 
Association and the Young Women's Christian Association in 
this field. In cases where the organization reported nothing 
being done, the executive invariably said, "The Y.M.C.A. or 
the Y.W.C.A. handles that." 

Ten organizations served as recruiting stations for the In- 
ternational Youth Camps. Prohibition literature was distrib- 
uted, youth rallies held, and churches were urged to send repre- 
sentatives. Little care was exercised in the selection of those who 
were to go. Far greater attention should be given to the selec- 
tion of potential leaders than was evident. The practice of 
hand-picking key young men and women for future leadership 
in religious education was practically neglected. Promotion was 
largely a matter of urging anyone who would go to do so, 
rather than developing a selective process to discover those best 
fitted to go, and finding a way to make their attendance 
possible. 

Adult and Parental Education 

THE activities directed to adult and parental education, which 
are in Table 3, Appendix B, covered a wider range than did 
those more specifically related to church-school sessions. The 
more frequent items occurred under religious education in the 
home, interfaith cooperation, comity, interrace relations, radio- 
broadcasting, and numerous variations of activities designed to 
create public opinion in favor of religious education. Leader- 
ship training constituted the largest activity promoted through 
school channels, with the possible exception of adult Bible 
classes. No data were available as to the extensiveness of the 
latter. It should be further emphasized that all committee meet- 
ings required by the organization to perpetuate its work 
throughout the year constitute adult religious education. These 
small groups, in which there takes place a sharing of purposes, 
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ideals, and ideas, offer an unparalleled opportunity for adult 
religious education. 

In addition to the items named, the following more detailed 
activities were among those reported : Conducting an adult reli- 
gious education conference, Bible classes, fellowship of prayer, 
bulletins, advice concerning courses for adults, parents' classes, 
home visitation, parent-teacher conferences, providing a read- 
ing guide for home use by children, home extension depart- 
ment. Each of these, however, was mentioned by only one, two, 
or three of the organizations. 

Comity 

CHURCH comity was sponsored by five communities through a 
special "comity committee." The work of denominational exten- 
sion societies cleared through this committee, as well as all new 
locations and relocations of churches. The same applied to the 
location of Sunday schools and church missions. Such a body 
provided an agency for the continuous study of comity among 
the churches. It was one of the finest examples listed of adult 
religious education among the clergy. 

Interfaith Cooperation 

ANOTHER area of activities centers in the development of inter- 
faith cooperation. As an outgrowth of the work of an Inter- 
faith Committee a joint approach was being made to the public 
schools. A plan had been developed for the granting of credit 
toward high-school graduation for certain types of religious 
education sponsored separately by Catholics, Jews, and Protes- 
tants. 

Surveys to discover nominal constituencies of the various re- 
ligious faiths were jointly sponsored in one city through the 
public school. Attempts were made in another city to schedule 
the Protestant week-day schools on the same day that such 
schools were scheduled for Jews and Catholics. One executive 
reported that a conscientious attempt was made to avoid the 
proselyting of Catholics and Jews in the various sessions of the 
church schools. The practice of exchange of speakers among 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant groups, in yet another center, 
proved particularly helpful in connection with young people's 
societies. Again, joint Thanksgiving services and Armistice 
Day services were observed upon an interfaith basis by three 
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communities. There is registered in these activities a real union 
of interest peculiarly suited to create a spirit of tolerance and 
brotherhood. Cooperation between Catholics and Protestants in 
the conducting of vacation church schools was reported in two 
instances. Group activities for all the young people of one com- 
munity, among them being conferences and recreational activi- 
ties, were sponsored for the three faiths in that community. An 
annual interfaith good-will meeting had been established in 
one community. In another the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the local organization, held a regional 
conference on religious education, shared by Catholics, Jews, 
and Protestants. These activities were indicative of broadened 
attitudes, more wholesome relationships, and a recognition of a 
common bond, a common purpose that was making cooperation 
possible. It may be predicted that out of such beginnings will 
grow additional activities designed to further each of the reli- 
gious faiths, however differently interpreted. 

Statistics and Surveys 

THE matter of gathering religious educational statistics is a 
problem concerning which there are wide differences of opinion. 
Which agency shall assemble these data, the denomination or 
the cooperative organization ? This study reveals that ten of the 
thirteen community organizations gathered such data. Seven of 
these reported them to their respective state and national over- 
head bodies. The general opinion prevailed that the cooperative 
organization should gather such data rather than the denomi- 
nations. These data would then be reported to the denomina- 
tional and state overhead bodies. This practice simplifies the 
problem for the local church. It recognizes the principle that 
the organization closest to the data to be gathered should be 
charged with the responsibility of securing them. 

None of the organizations made use of such statistical data 
in determining their program of activities. Six organizations 
relied rather upon the opinions of competent judges in the 
community members of the governing boards and committees 
to guide the formulation of policies and programs. Factual 
material of the most elementary character was frequently lack- 
ing. Data concerning large constituent groups were entirely 
unavailable. 4 

* See chapter v, "The Constituency," and also Part Two. 
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Ten organizations reported that they made church-school 
surveys upon request. The "International Standards" for the 
church school were used as the basis of these surveys. Two or- 
ganizations made suggestions for the modification of local par- 
ish programs of religious education upon the basis of statistical 
data gathered by surveys. "Character tests" were rarely used : 
two organizations gave such tests in the week-day sessions of 
the church school. Although this type of activity was not par- 
ticipated in by any considerable number of churches, it was 
coming to be regarded by the executives interviewed as one of 
the most fruitful activities open to their organizations. Four 
communities were planning an aggressive expansion of this as- 
pect of the cooperative program. 

Studies of Community Conditions 

EXAMPLES and descriptions of studies that were made of the 
child and youth problems in the community were available in 
six cases. Seven (more than half) of the agencies that have been 
nationally regarded as outstanding examples of cooperative or- 
ganizations in religious education have never considered it suffi- 
ciently important to know the facts to warrant the making of a 
careful study of community conditions. 

Typical cases of studies that had been made or were being 
made are herewith presented. 

One organization selected a group of experienced leaders in 
religious education within the community to discover the status 
of religious education in the Sunday church schools of the 
community. The surveyors were coached for three sessions prior 
to the making of the first study. The data were to be sum- 
marized by the International Council of Religious Education 
and were to form the basis of reconstructing the program ac- 
tivities of the organization in its service to the local church. 

Religio-ethical vocabulary tests and biblical knowledge and 
moral judgment tests were given by one organization to pro- 
vide a factual basis for the reconstruction of the week-day 
church-school curriculum. 

A similar motive prompted one organization to construct and 
administer questionnaires and tests designed to reveal "the 
child's concepts of God," "the child's concepts of Jesus," and 
the "most difficult experiences of high-school youth with refer- 
ence to their every-day behavior." The results of these inquiries 
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were utilized in reconstructing the curriculum for particular 
grades in the week-day schools of religion. 

One organization, in seeking to adjust relationships in inter- 
church recreation between the council of religious education 
and the Young Men's Christian Association, made a study of 
the recreational equipment of the churches of the city, the 
gymnasiums available, the adequacy of their equipment, use be- 
ing made of such equipment, and the presence or lack of pro- 
fessional leadership for directing the recreational activities 
provided by the churches. These data clarified the problem and 
pointed to the direction in which this phase of religious educa- 
tion should be directed. The study also furnished the basis for 
defining organizational relationships in community recreation 
under religious auspices. 

Three agencies maintained a committee whose business was 
to make continuous inquiries. One problem receiving special 
emphasis was the location of the constituency to be served by a 
system of week-day schools. In this study the three major reli- 
gious faiths Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish cooperated 
with the board of education in an effort to locate their respec- 
tive constituencies more advantageously and to plan procedures 
for establishing contacts with them. 

The experience of these organizations has convinced them of 
the necessity of making a larger place in their work for such 
fact-finding procedures. The leaders recognized that activity in 
this field is at present quite inadequate, and indicated that they 
desired to emphasize it increasingly. They were convinced that 
the most fruitful steps toward an intelligent development of co- 
operative religious education were provided by such a factual 
approach. 5 

As already noted, the origin of the majority of the organiza- 
tions studied was rooted in community problems. In spite of 
this fact, however, each organization proceeded, on the one 
hand, to grow into a stereotype of its national overhead, and, 
on the other, to become insensitive to the whole area of com- 
munity problems in its own midst. With tragic unanimity these 
councils have so far failed to engineer studies of the require- 
ments of community situations and problems. Three, to be sure, 
have held conferences with leaders, but only one has attempted 

s Cf. the work being done in the Y.M.C.A. as reported in Research Studies 
I, II and III (Association Press, New York City). 
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a first-hand investigation of social facts. In this case the coun- 
cil launched a cooperative study of delinquency. 

Social Service 

ACTIVITIES in this area relate chiefly to legislative enactments 
and juvenile delinquency. Each occupied a minor place in the 
work of the agencies studied. Legislative activities were con- 
cerned with temperance, the Eighteenth Amendment, world 
peace, prison reform, and motion pictures. A special committee 
in each instance took charge of the development of this work. 
Three organizations were making constructive efforts in the 
field of delinquency. For the most part these efforts consisted of 
consultation service in which were sought psychological and en- 
vironmental adjustments that would prove beneficial to the in- 
dividual concerned. 

Recreational activities within the community were almost 
entirely untouched. This seems to be a serious omission and 
suggests the desirability of coordinating the organizational re- 
lationships within Christian community agencies. By concentra- 
tion of responsibility for recreational activities of the churches 
in the hands of a given community agency, future advances are 
to be made. It was the consensus of opinion that the Christian 
Associations, working as the servants of the church, are best 
equipped to direct this work. "The Council of Churches and 
Council of Religious Education should be parties to the com- 
mittee under whose direction these activities would be adminis- 
tered. The technical leadership of the Young Men's and the 
Young Women's Christian Associations, backed by the organi- 
zational contacts, church-building resources, and moral ideal- 
ism of the cooperative agencies, affords the combination of com- 
munity forces best suited to cope with the present situation." 

Summary 

THE educational activities of the organizations were concerned 
with the Sunday school, the vacation school, the week-day 
school, leadership training, children's work, young people's 
work, adult and parental education, statistics and surveys and 
social service. Those activities bearing directly upon the work 
in the local church were most frequent. All organizations were 
functioning in the field of leadership training. The specific ac- 
tivities for the children's division were least numerous. Adult 
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and parental education activities were rapidly developing in 
number. Vacation-school work had registered a slight decline in 
recent years. The number of week-day centers had decreased, 
but the size of those maintained had increased. Social-service 
activities occupied a very minor place in the program. Statis- 
tics and surveys had received little attention ; but the awakened 
appreciation of the importance of factual information upon 
which to base program reconstruction will undoubtedly lead to 
added emphasis upon statistics and surveys in the future. 




CHAPTER V 
THE CONSTITUENCY 

LHE constituency of a community organization is most diffi- 
cult to analyze. It is generally variable, because of changing 
conditions in the community ; it is always complex, because it is 
composed of both individuals and institutions ; and it is likely to 
be indefinite, because of failure on the part of some institutions 
or individuals to indicate their desire to cooperate. 

Churches as institutions officially participate or refuse to 
participate, or else ignore the organization or defer definite ac- 
tion while professing good intentions. The investigation was 
directed to ascertaining what churches shared in the activities 
and what churches did not ; what groups of individuals were in- 
volved as participants in the program and what groups were 
neglected; and how familiar the leaders of the respective or- 
ganizations were with the facts regarding the constituency be- 
ing served. 

Church Constituency 

A TABULATION was made of the total number of churches in the 
community classified according to religious faiths. This indi- 
cated the possible institutional constituency without allowing 
for sectarian differences and color differences. It became evi- 
dent from the data gathered that a general consideration of the 
church constituency of a community is of doubtful value in 
disclosing the functional structure of community organization. 
There are basic differentiations among Catholics, Jews, Protes- 
tants, and Christian Scientists. Furthermore, colored Protes- 
tant churches did not generally function as integral units 
within the organization. In view of these considerations it is 
necessary to consider the Protestant white churches as consti- 
tuting the specific institutional constituency of the agencies un- 
der consideration. 

The word "cooperation" was interpreted in the broadest pos- 
sible sense. The executive supplying the data was instructed, 
at the beginning of the interview, to list as cooperating all 
churches that supported the work of the organization finan- 
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cially, or participated to any degree in the program of activi- 
ties. The broad interpretation placed upon this term all the 
more accentuates the contrasts that appear among the cooper- 
ating and noncooperating institutions. The detailed presenta- 
tion of the data setting forth these conditions is to be found in 
Table 4, Appendix B, which shows the distribution of the co- 
operating and noncooperating churches located within the ter- 
ritory covered, classified by denominations. 

Thirty-six religious denominations are listed separately. 
Eleven of these denominational groups occurred as members of 
the constituency of not more than two organizations. For all 
practical purposes they might have been included in the "mis- 
cellaneous" group. This latter classification contains upward 
of a hundred separate denominations. For the most part they 
were weak, struggling units. Very frequently they were mission 
stations, not able to draw their support from within the com- 
munity. Many of these missions were subsidized from outside 
sources. 

This miscellaneous group did not participate to any large 
degree in the cooperative program. Of 270 churches classified 
as miscellaneous, only 50 are listed as "cooperating." In one 
community there were more churches within this group, not co- 
operating, than there were churches that cooperated in the ac- 
tivities of the organization. It is evident that institutional units 
that are too weak to sponsor individually such activities as 
week-day church schools, vacation church schools, leadership 
training, and professional supervision of religious education, 
should greatly benefit by cooperation with other churches. The 
experience of thirteen agencies showed, however, that these 
"miscellaneous" churches did not as a rule share in the benefits 
of cooperation, and for the most part they did not engage at all 
in such activities as vacation and week-day church schools and 
leadership training. It may be seriously questioned whether 
many of these institutions grouped under "miscellaneous" 
churches are capable of performing the functions of a church 
in the modern day. 

In the communities in which the thirteen community organi- 
zations functioned, 4,342 local churches were listed. Among 
these were 605 Catholic churches, 281 Jewish synagogues, and 
57 Christian Science churches. A few Mormon and a few Rus- 
sian Orthodox churches were submerged in the miscellaneous 
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grouping, but not a sufficient number to affect the totals to any 
appreciable degree. With these included, the Protestant group 
numbered 3,399 churches. The 158 colored churches are in- 
cluded in this Protestant classification; but in presenting the 
Protestant constituency of the councils, owing to conditions 
within certain local communities, the colored churches have 
been listed separately. 

The thirteen community organizations secured the coopera- 
tion of 49.7 per cent of all the local churches of the communi- 
ties served. When deductions were made for Catholic, Jewish, 
Christian Scientist, and Negro groups, these organizations se- 
cured the cooperation of 65.4 per cent of the remaining white, 
nominally Protestant local churches. 

Actual cooperation of the Catholic, Jewish, and Christian 
Science churches is quite intermittent. Week-day religious edu- 
cation and joint observance of patriotic and civic occasions 
typify the activities that enlisted joint action with them. Five 
Catholic churches, six Jewish synagogues and one Christian 
Science church were reported as consistently cooperative. Nine 
hundred and thirty-one churches did not cooperate. It may be 
well to emphasize the bearing of this fact upon the cooperation 
of religious bodies within the community. Religious education 
was found to be organized essentially on a religious faith basis, 
rather than on an interfaith basis. Teachers representing the 
three major faiths frequently cooperated; but the local church 
units did not participate in interfaith enterprises, save in the 
twelve cases mentioned above. Community cooperation should 
therefore be understood in the light of usage. That is, com- 
munity cooperation in religious education means, in practice, 
Protestant community, Catholic community, etc. 

The status of the Negro churches in the institutional con- 
stituency of these organizations depended upon conditions 
within the local community. In nine organizations no data were 
available with reference either to the number of such churches 
in the area or to the number cooperating. In two communities, 
100 per cent of the Negro churches were cooperating in the ac- 
tivities of the council. In one community, Negro churches were 
tabulated with the white churches of the respective denomina- 
tions. In this instance there was full cooperation. In one city, a 
Negro council of religious education had just been formed. 
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This council was to function parallel to the existing city coun- 
cil of religious education. Both councils were to be directed by a 
common staff. Plans for the future called for the addition of 
Negro leaders to the joint staff. 

Degree of Protestant Denominational Participation through 
Local Church Units 

THE executive of each of the different organizations was asked 
to decide whether given local churches in his community should 
be listed as cooperative or noncooperative. It was suggested to 
him that when a church made a financial contribution, sent 
teachers to training schools and conferences, sent delegates to 
conventions, utilized the library or mimeographed worship 
services, or participated in vacation or week-day school activi- 
ties directed by the council, such a church should be considered 
cooperating. The totals are presented according to denomina- 
tion in Table 4, Appendix B. The percentage of churches of 
each denomination considered as cooperating is also recorded. 
The range for cooperation is from the "Christian denomina- 
tion" at 100 per cent to "The Church of God" at 11.4 per cent. 
The distribution immediately following presents the data in a 
grouping based upon percentages cooperating. 

A. Denominations in which from 76 per cent to 100 per cent of 
the local churches were cooperating : 

1. Advent Christian 8. Friends 

2. Church of the Brethren 9. Gospel Church 

3. Church of the Nazarene 10. New Jerusalem 

4. Christian 11. Presbyterian 

5. Congregational 12. United Presbyterian 

6. Disciples of Christ 13. United Brethren 

7. Evangelical Synod 

B. Denominations in which 51 per cent to 75 per cent of the lo- 
cal churches were cooperating: 

1. Baptist 6. Reformed 

2. Episcopal 7. Reformed in the U.S. 

3. Evangelical 8. Swedenborgian 

4. Methodist Episcopal 9. Universalist 

5. Methodist Protestant 
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C. Denominations in which 26 per cent to 50 per cent of the lo- 
cal churches were cooperating : 

1. Free Methodist 4. Reformed Episcopal 

2. Lutheran 5. Unitarian 

3. Community Churches 

D. Denominations in which to 25 per cent of the local 
churches were cooperating: 

1. Roman Catholic 6. Pentecostal 

2. Greek Orthodox 7. Christian Science 

3. Church of God 8. Seventh Day Advent 

4. Colored Churches 9. Union Churches 

5. Jewish Synagogues 10. Miscellaneous Group 

Among the seven largest Protestant bodies the frequency of 
cooperation, ranging from the most cooperative to the least co- 
operative, occurs in the following order : 

1. Congregational-Christian 88.0% 

2. Presbyterian 86.1% 

3. Disciples of Christ 85.9% 

4. Methodist Episcopal 74.8% 

5. Baptist 68.3% 

6. Episcopal 65.8% 

7. Lutheran 48.8% 

While cooperative activities are far from enlisting 100 per 
cent participation of the Protestant churches of the com- 
munity, the facts herewith presented and summarized are im- 
pressive. Any movement that commands the interest and par- 
ticipation of 65.4 per cent of all the local Protestant churches 
represents a powerful force within the community. From the 
standpoint of the church constituency, the cooperative move- 
ment would appear to have a real opportunity to help the 
present denominationally conscious churches become commu- 
nity-conscious. Where, with one exception, all of the major 
Protestant denominations show more than 50 per cent of the 
church units engaging in cooperative activities, the adjustment 
of ecclesiastical traditions to community situations and prob- 
lems appears at least probable. The discovery of local situa- 
tions and problems of community life on the one hand, and the 
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marshaling of the Christian forces of the community to cope 
unitedly with such situations and problems on the other, consti- 
tute the basic emphasis, the primary goal toward which the evo- 
lution of community organizations for religious education 
should advance. The present status of individual church co- 
operation is encouraging. 

TABLE V 

Portion of the Sunday-school Population in Eleven Communi- 
ties Which Participated in or Did Not Participate in 
the Activities of Thirteen Community Organi- 
zations in Religious Education 
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Total Sunday-school Popu- 
lation in Each Group . 



Total Number of 

Individuals in 

Nonparticipating 

Churches 

75,000 

22,000 

250 

15,000 

25,500 

none 

unknown 

7,000 

20,000 

30,000 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown 



Total Number of 

Individuals in 

Participating 

Churches 

50,000 

44,000 

110,000 

98,625 

90,600 

none 

45,000 

30,000 

50,000 

30,000 

53,031 

unknown 

unknown 



194,750 



650,256 



Individual Constituency 

THE largest group in the individual constituency of community 
organizations is the Sunday-school membership. One of the ma- 
jor goals of every organization studied was to improve the 
quality of religious education offered in the Sunday sessions of 
the church school. An indication of the extent to which the 
present organizations have an opportunity to accomplish this is 
afforded by the data presented in Table VI. In two instances 
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these data were for the year 1928. The remaining cities report- 
ing gave figures for 1929 and 1930. Two organizations had no 
information sufficiently valid to be included in the table. Four 
organizations could give no figures concerning the number of 
individuals enrolled in the nonparticipating churches. 

One of the organizations did not regard statistical data 
about Sunday church-school enrolments as valuable enough to 
justify the work necessary to secure such information. 



TABLE VI 

Portion of the Vacation and Week-day Church-school 

Populations Represented in the Constituencies of 

the Cooperating and the Noncooperating 

Churches 
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300 
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1,000 


5,000 


175 


2,800 
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2,784 





2,827 


L 


unknown 
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2,100 


M 





200 





670 



Totals 1,120 



39,280 



3,875 



27,158 



The incompleteness of the reports from four of the organiza- 
tions makes it difficult to draw meaningful generalizations from 
these data. Using the data from the cities reporting as bases of 
estimating the probable constituencies of the others, approxi- 
mately one million individuals made up the Sunday-school 
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population of the communities studied. About 77 per cent of 
this population was represented on the rolls of the churches 
participating in the activities of the various organizations. Ap- 
proximately 23 per cent of this population belonged to non- 
participating churches and had no direct relationship to the ac- 
tivities sponsored by the cooperative movement for religious 
education. 

The data recorded in Table VI provide an interesting indica- 
tion of the extent to which vacation and week-day church- 
school populations come from churches participating in the ac- 
tivities of the council. So far as the Sunday, week-day, and 
vacation sessions of the church school are concerned, the last- 
named represents an area of activities in which a larger pro- 
portion of the total constituency shares than in any other ses- 
sions of the church school. 

The instances in which the figures for certain organizations 
were unknown were ignored when the averages for constituency 
participation were computed for each session of the church 
school. The highest ratio for the participating constituency is 
represented by the vacation church school. Ninety-seven per 
cent of all the individuals enrolled in vacation church schools 
came from churches that were participating members of the 
organizations. The ratio for participation in the week-day 
church-school constituency was 87 per cent. That for the Sun- 
day church-school constituency was 77 per cent. 

These results afford an interesting comparison when viewed 
in the light of the church constituency of the cooperative or- 
ganizations. Whereas only about 65 per cent of the Protestant 
church institutions were participating in the activities of com- 
munity organizations, the constituencies of the cooperating 
churches represented 97 per cent of all vacation-school pupils, 
87 per cent of all week-day church-school pupils, and 77 per 
cent of all Sunday church-school pupils within the community. 
Presenting this ratio in another way, about eleven out of every 
twelve individuals enrolled in the Sunday, vacation and week- 
day sessions of the church schools were to some degree influ- 
enced by the activities of cooperative organizations. The at- 
tempt to measure the degree of this influence had received very 
little emphasis. Feeble beginnings will be reported under a dis- 
cussion of criteria used for the purpose of evaluating and 
measuring the results of the program of activities. More atten- 
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tion was given to quantitative extension than to qualitative 
evaluation. 

When due allowance has been made for inaccuracies in en- 
rolment figures, the fact remains that the organizations studied 
were in a commanding position to influence and guide the prog- 
ress of Protestant religious education as provided through the 
Sunday, week-day, and vacation sessions of the church school. 

Leadership training was emphasized in the programs of all 
organizations studied. The conducting of cooperative leader- 
ship-training schools was, however, by agreement omitted from 
the program of one Sunday School Union and one Federation 
of Churches. The schools were directed by the other Protestant 
community organization serving the same constituency. 

Nine thousand three hundred twenty-seven individuals were 
enrolled in all types of leadership schools and classes. Eight 
thousand three hundred thirty-seven of these leaders came from 
churches that were participating in the activities of the com- 
munity organizations. Nine hundred ninety leaders were in 
training schools and classes that were directed by other agen- 
cies than community organizations for religious education. 
Theological differences are found to be the basic factor in the 
establishing of these separate schools. Six thousand one hun- 
dred two students were enrolled in community leadership 
schools and classes. Two thousand three hundred sixty-five were 
enrolled in denominational schools and classes. Eight hundred 
sixty were enrolled in local church schools. To summarize : 

6,102 were enrolled in community schools and classes 
2,365 were enrolled in denominational schools and classes 
860 were enrolled in local church schools and classes 



9,327 were enrolled in all classes combined 

The largest number of people enrolled in leadership training in 
a given community was 2,209. The smallest number in any 
community was 70. Using the Sunday church-school popula- 
tion as the largest population-group requiring leadership, 
there was one teacher or leader in training for every 111 Sun- 
day church-school pupils enrolled. 

One other line of comparison is suggested by these data. Ap- 
proximately ten pupils constitute the average Sunday-school 
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class. 1 Using this for purposes of comparison, there was one 
teacher in training in the eleven communities for every eleven 
teachers required by present practice to staff the Sunday 
church schools. Athearn found the average number of years of 
service for a Sunday church-school teacher in Indiana to be six 
and one-half. 2 If the size of the group and the number of years 
a Sunday-school teacher continues to serve, remain constant, 
the present leadership-training program will provide at least 
some leadership training to approximately one teacher out of 
every two needed. When the facts are presented in this form, 
the leadership-training programs of the local church, the de- 
nomination, and the community organization seem to be quite 
inadequate to meet the situation. 

No statistical information could be secured about the num- 
ber of individuals enrolled in young people's societies and re- 
lated young people's activities. Only one of the thirteen organi- 
zations was sufficiently familiar with the situation to enable an 
estimate to be made. This was thought to furnish too inaccurate 
a standard to be included in this report. 

The organizational groupings concerning which no infor- 
mation could be secured relative to numbers participating in 
activities were: Young people's societies (1883 years old), 
high-school societies, church boys' and girls' clubs, community 
boys' and girls' clubs, week-day men's clubs and women's clubs 
sponsored by local churches, character-education agencies, 
Hi-Y clubs, Boy Scouts of America, and Girl Scouts. These 
organizations were present in the communities studied; but 
councils of churches and councils of religious education did not 
know the facts about their membership. This was particularly 
striking with reference to young people's societies. A factual 
record of the constituencies of organization for youth in the 
high school and beyond high school had not been kept. These 
agencies were all related to the local church. The investigation 
found that so far as factual information was concerned, adoles- 
cent religious educational activities constituted one of the most 
neglected areas in the entire range of the council's functioning. 

Ignorance of the constituency of the group of organizations 

1 Religious Census for 1926, Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1930. 

2 Athearn, The Indiana Survey (New York: Institute of Social and Reli- 
gious Research, 1923), I, Table CXXII, 405. 
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named above emphasizes the fragmentary character of present 
cooperative programs of religious education. Great gaps exist 
in the information concerning the potential constituency of the 
councils. This obviously imposes a severe handicap upon the in- 
telligent functioning of community organizations in this area. 
For example, the relation of the Boy and Girl Scout programs 
to the work of the Sunday, vacation, and week-day church 
schools had not been clarified. This was also true with reference 
to Hi-Y groups, young people's societies, and boys' and girls' 
clubs. Community organizational leadership was unacquainted 
with the facts necessary to build an integrated program of reli- 
gious education for the community. 

Eight of the eleven communities had each an organization 
for professional directors of religious education, and there were 
176 individuals belonging to all eight. All were recorded as 
participating in the activities of the cooperative organization. 

Eight of the eleven communities had a community ministers' 
association. There were 2,420 individual ministers reported in 
the eight cities ; 906, or 37 per cent, participated in the activi- 
ties of the community ministers' associations, 1,564, or 63 per 
cent, did not. This information was furnished by the executive 
officers of the organizations surveyed. The community minis- 
ters' association had not yet commended itself with sufficient 
force to the majority of the clergy to enlist their participation 
and cooperation. 

Summary 

THE institutional constituency of community organizations 
was largely limited to Protestant churches. In the eleven com- 
munities, 65.4 per cent of all the Protestant churches found 
participated to some measure in cooperative activities. The 
churches that cooperated furnished 97 per cent of the vacation 
church-school population, 87 per cent of. the week-day church- 
school population, 77 per cent of the Sunday church-school 
population, and 89 per cent of all students enrolled in leader- 
ship training. The community ministers' association secured 
the participation of 36 per cent of the Protestant clergy of the 
communities covered by this report. No accurate information 
was available concerning the number of individuals participat- 
ing in adolescent religious educational projects through the 
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church clubs for boys and girls, the clubs for men and women, 
and the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. Guidance provided for 
these activities was unsupported by accurate statistical infor- 
mation concerning the constituencies of these groups. 




CHAPTER VI 
ATTITUDES OF SPECIAL GROUPS 

|O less significant than the constituency of a community 
agency is the "climate of opinion" in which it does its work. 
For better or worse its program is influenced by the attitudes 
of religious and educational leaders. No study of the function- 
ing of an organization would be complete, therefore, which did 
not examine its "good will." Whether conservative or progres- 
sive, have its platform and its achievements won the interest 
and loyalty of those elements in the community upon whose 
good opinion it depends? 

Although documents and records were used wherever avail- 
able, the procedure followed in gathering attitudes and opin- 
ions was largely the personal interview. Appointments were 
made with some of the chief religious and educational leaders 
in each community and 150 were interviewed. These leaders for 
the most part were ministers, denominational staff members, 
directors of religious education, superintendents of schools and 
members of their staffs, college teachers and administrators, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. general secretaries, business men, and 
parents. The interview technique was tested in two communi- 
ties. It was found that after fifteen persons had been inter- 
viewed, virtually no additional information of value could be 
obtained from others. It was therefore decided that fifteen in- 
terviews in each community provided an adequate sampling of 
the attitudes manifested by the respective groups toward the 
cooperative program of religious education. In these interviews 
a frank appraisal of the strong and the weak points in the 
local organization was requested; and in every case the indi- 
vidual was asked to state his opinion regarding the organiza- 
tion. In addition to these personal interviews, the surveyor was 
present in group gatherings, such as ministers' meetings, 
executive committee meetings, meetings of boards of religious 
education, meetings of directors of religious education and 
community training schools. Approximately 450 leaders were 
present at these different meetings in which problems pertain- 
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ing to the work of the organizations were discussed. This pro- 
vided additional material concerning the attitudes of special 
groups toward the organization. 

The special groupings of opinion center in attitudes of min- 
isters, denominational staff members, directors of religious edu- 
cation, and public educators. 

Attitudes of the Ministry 

TEN of the eleven communities studied had each a community 
ministers' association. Information was secured concerning the 
official attitude of these bodies toward the federations of 
churches or councils of religious education. Wherever there had 
been official action either to cooperate or not to cooperate in a 
given activity, a record was made of the fact. The attitude of 
the ministers belonging to these associations may be implied 
from such actions as the following, which illustrate what little 
official action had been recorded. 

The Ministers' Association voted unanimously to be affiliated 
with the Sunday School Association. 

A general vote of approval was given toward the work of the 
Council of Religious Education. 

Voted to cooperate in sponsoring the Sunday School Conven- 
tion (actions of this type were frequent). 

One Lutheran body went on record as not being willing to co- 
operate in the juvenile court work that was being sponsored by 
the Sunday School Association. 

We, the City Ministers' Union of , wish to express through 

our secretary, our approval of the purpose and program of reli- 
gious education to be taught in our schools the coming winter. 
And we pledge our support to Miss in her work. 

A much more voluminous body of opinion was assembled in 
which an individual member of a ministers' association de- 
scribed the attitude of the association toward the community 
organization. These expressions range from being very co- 
operative in attitude, through indifference to definite antago- 
nism. The statements that follow, beginning with the antago- 
nistic, are believed to be representative. 

If the whole group of ministers were invited to a meeting, which 
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they knew was for the purpose of discussing the Council of Reli- 
gious Education, not more than one out of twenty would come. 1 

They are very much divided. It depends upon who is present at 
the meetings as to how they will act. One part of the group is very 
friendly, while another part is antagonistic. The latter group 
finds fault with the teachings in the week-day schools. They also 
regard the Council leadership as being unorthodox in theology. 
There is considerable antagonism among the ministers toward the 
leadership of the Council of Religious Education. 

These noncooperative and antagonistic opinions centered in 
communities in which the ministers felt very strongly that they 
were inadequately represented upon the governing body of the 
organization. 

This opinion typifies the generally indifferent attitude: 

When judged upon the basis of the group as a whole, there is 
considerable indifference toward the organization and its work. 
Of 400 ministers, 50 attend the monthly ministers' meetings. They 
evince little concern in cooperating in such activities. There seems, 
however, to be a growing appreciation of the work of religious 
education. 2 This appreciation appears to be more thorough and 
deeply grounded. 

The more cooperative attitudes are exemplified by such state- 
ments as : 

We are behind the Federation, with very few exceptions, to a 
man. 

If a vote were taken it would be unanimous in favor of coopera- 
tion. 

There is the most cordial cooperation and hearty approval on 
the part of the clergy who belong to the ministers' association 
toward the work of the Council of Religious Education. 

We are in entire accord with the Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

We are almost unanimous in friendly cooperation. 

1 In this same community the executive secretary of the organization ex- 
pressed the opinion that the members of the ministers' association were very 
cooperative in every respect. 

2 This growth in appreciation was alleged to be due to giving the denomina- 
tions a larger official voice in the cooperative functioning of the religious edu- 
cation department of the federation. 
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Upon the basis of the whole body of opinion, examples of 
which have just been given, the attitudes of ministers' associa- 
tions may be thus summarized. Eight of the communities have 
ministers' associations the members of which manifest an atti- 
tude of friendly cooperation ; in two communities the attitude 
borders on overt antagonism; in one community no opinion 
could be secured, owing to the absence of an official ministers' 
organization. 

As another expression of opinion, the president of the minis- 
ters' association of each community was requested to rate the 
attitude of the ministers of the community toward the organi- 
zation upon the following seven-point scale : 

1 11323 



very co- 
operative 


coopera- 
tive 


friendly 


indif- 
ferent 


un- 
friendly 


antago- 
nistic 


very 
antagonistic 



He was requested to consider all the ministers in the community 
belonging to the organization. Upon the basis of his acquaint- 
ance with them he was asked to express his opinion as to which 
point on the scale described the ministerial attitude most accu- 
rately. As a result of this procedure three ministerial associa- 
tion presidents judged the ministers of their communities to be 
on the whole indifferent; two said they were midway between 
indifferent and friendly; three that they were friendly; one 
that they were between friendly and cooperative ; one that they 
were cooperative; and one that they were very cooperative. 
These frequencies have been entered upon the seven-point scale 
above. It should be noted that no group is rated unfriendly, 
antagonistic, or very antagonistic. At the mid-point of the 
scale we find three groups that are indifferent. This is possibly 
the most difficult type of attitude with which to deal. Ministers 
in eight of the eleven communities were rated by the presidents 
of their official organizations as indifferent or friendly (see 
scale checked above). A vigorous spirit of cooperation was 
found in only one instance. While it cannot be said that the 
ministerial attitude in the large is one of antagonism, neither 
do these expressions of opinion indicate a prevalent cooperative 
spirit. The average would fall somewhere between friendly and 
indifferent. 
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Thirty-eight individual ministers were interviewed and asked 
to rate their own attitudes on the same scale. Their names were 
suggested by leaders in the community. In selecting the indi- 
viduals to be interviewed, the statement was made that both 
cooperatively minded and noncooperatively minded ministers 
should be included. The results of this rating gave the follow- 
ing totals : 

Very cooperative 8 

Cooperative 8 

Friendly 9 

Indifferent 7 

Unfriendly 3 

Antagonistic 3 

Very antagonistic 

As would be expected, a wider variation was found in the 
attitudes of individual ministers. More definite antagonisms 
were evident here, and particularly was this indicated in the 
attitudes of three ministers. Likewise, more were very coopera- 
tive than appeared in the total attitude of a ministerial associa- 
tion. The general tendency of the attitudes expressed, however, 
was very similar to the judgments of the presidents of com- 
munity ministers' associations and those of denominational 
secretaries. 

To add force to the description just given of the attitudes of 
individual ministers, the following quotations from their own 
statements are presented : 

I wouldn't want to be in a city in which there wasn't such an 
organization. 

The week-day schools wouldn't exist if it weren't for the Fed- 
ration. 

Certain churches are antagonistic, due to their ministers, but 
teachers are going out around such antagonism and making direct 
contacts with cooperative activities. 

The ministers of the city are most cordial. In fact I know of 
scarcely an exception. 

I have come to feel that our best evangelism is our modern pro- 
gram of religious education. 

The direct service rendered the churches is of such a character 
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that it avoids mere theorizing and makes the local church in the 
strictest sense a leadership-training laboratory in which leaders 
are trained on the job. 

I am very cooperative toward the Council. I get impatient with 
those who will not cooperate. There are only a few ministers who 
do not cooperate. That is no fault of the Council but rather of 
the ministers themselves. 

And on the other side : 

As a minister I have never been invited to the office of the 
Council. 

The County Council's service to this church is "nil." 

Why should we give it any money? What has it ever done for 
us ? Such money would be better spent in my own church. 

The councils have not demonstrated their ability to be of service 
to the local church. I can see a place for a state council but no 
place for a county council. 

The ministerial leadership is wholly indifferent toward the 
County Council of Religious Education. 

Seventeen denominational secretaries were interviewed. They 
were requested to rate the attitudes of their denominations 
toward the work of the community organization. They ranged 
from antagonistic to very cooperative. The attitudes expressed 
did not differ materially from the attitudes shown by individ- 
ual ministers. 

Individual expressions of denominational points of view are 
represented by the following quotations : 

So far as I can see they [the county councils] have never done 
us any harm. And so far as I can see they have never done us 
any good. Our separate denominational activities must be main- 
tained because of revenues, invested funds and world missions. 

The denominational groups would like to be friendly but under 
existing conditions lack of representation we don't know how. 

I don't see any way of reaching the churches of this city upon a 
denominational basis. 

My denomination has just sent me instructions to favor co- 
operative leadership-training schools sponsored by the Council 
rather than to promote denominational leadership schools. 
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In answer to the question whether a council of religious educa- 
tion could render the service that the churches need, came this 
reply : "It is my candid opinion that such a council could 
handle all of our work quite satisfactorily." 

The body of opinion presented indicates definite friendliness 
on the part of the ministerial groups as a whole. In the case of 
attitudes manifest in members of ministerial associations, the 
consensus of opinion of the various presidents rated them be- 
tween overt friendliness and indifference. It is well described by 
the phrase "friendly indifference." In the case of the individual 
ministers interviewed, the general attitude was that of friendli- 
ness with an inclination toward active cooperation. The same 
is true of the denominational officials. In the presence of these 
attitudes one is aware of a growing appreciation for coopera- 
tive religious education. Because of the strategic position occu- 
pied by the minister in this movement, an increase in his active 
participation and cooperation is essential if community organi- 
zations in religious education are to succeed. The weight of 
opinion supporting this study points toward an enlarging atti- 
tude of cooperation. This is true of both the minister and the 
denomination he represents. 

Attitudes of Directors of Religious Education 

No official expression of attitudes that directors manifest 
toward the cooperative movement could be secured. Evidently 
the five organizations now established have not considered it 
one of their functions to vote concerning cooperation. Six of 
the communities studied had no organization for directors of 
religious education in local churches. The attitudes of such 
leaders were secured through personal interviews. While these 
show the same range of variation as those of the ministers, the 
attitude of indifference was absent. A director is either for or 
against the work of the organization. 

Presenting the negative attitudes first, the following are 
characteristic expressions : 

To my mind this Council makes no impression upon the local 
churches. 

The present executive is not a professionally trained leader in 
religious education. 

The executive secretary is not tactful in his contacts with local 
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churches. He is very superficial and tends to antagonize rather 
than secure cooperation. 

The County Council is an outside agency and a needless multi- 
plication of overhead. We prefer to deal direct with the state 
office. 

The work of leadership training sponsored by the organization 
is too theoretical. We find it much more profitable to train our 
leaders on the job. 

The appreciative attitudes are just as pronounced. The fol- 
lowing examples are typical : 

The directors are very cooperative. We regard the Federation 
as an agency designed to further our work. It provides a place 
wherein we may pool our experience and through federation of 
activities render service to the community and the smaller 
churches. 

I think the work of the Council is excellent, but I cannot inter- 
est the people of my church in religious education. The training 
school is one of the best examples of adult religious education I 
have ever seen. The sharing of experience between denominations 
provides guidance, breadth and tolerance. But my people don't 
grasp the significance of it, and don't know why they should sup- 
port the organization. 

The directors here are most cordial in their spirit of coopera- 
tion. The thing that commends the Federation to us is the vigor- 
ous attempt being made to strengthen the activities and program 
of the local church. It seems to be earnestly seeking to avoid 
super-organization. Its chief strength [the Federation] consists 
in studying the needs of the community on the one hand, the re- 
sources on the other, and then taking the initiative in bringing the 
two together. 

This body of opinion emphasizes the fact that directors of 
religious education in local churches are generally cooperative 
and actively enlisted in the work of the community organiza- 
tions. The negative attitudes expressed arose very largely out 
of one local situation. They are included as examples of mis- 
takes in cooperative procedures. On the whole, community or- 
ganizations in religious education have the unqualified backing 
of directors of religious education in the local churches of the 
cities and counties covered by this study. 
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Attitudes of Public Educators 

ORGANIZED groups of public-school teachers, official actions of 
boards of education, and superintendents of schools were the 
sources used to discover the attitude of public educators toward 
community organizations in religious education. In six com- 
munities the public-school teachers' associations had taken no 
action, either favorable or unfavorable, toward cooperation 
with activities in religious education. As an organization each is 
practically unaware of the existence of the other. Each is ap- 
parently forgetful of the fact that both serve the children of 
the same community. Both church and state programs of edu- 
cation are administered as separate entities. The fact that the 
activities of each agency constitute parts of a whole or complete 
education has so far been ignored. One superintendent of 
schools said, "There have been no cooperative relationships be- 
tween the board of education and the Council of Religious 
Education as far back as I can remember." 

Just the opposite point of view was expressed in several 
communities. "Education is life" and thus becomes a com- 
munity responsibility in which all community elements partici- 
pate and share. A recognition of this fact is making for an 
enlarging spirit of cooperation between the leaders in public 
education and religious education. One superintendent said : 

The church is greatly needed as a factor in the program of 
education of this community. I am convinced that we have come to 
the place where education is a community job, and where we need 
the church and we need the home and every other institution that 
we have. I am very much interested in the work that this group 
[a council of religious education] is doing. Our job is to cooperate 
with you in giving you the time. The education of the child and 
the welfare of the child is a community problem. The welfare of 
the child cannot be handed over to the schools. I think the biggest 
job we have is to make people realize the size of the job of educa- 
tion that it is a job for everybody and that the church must 
remain actively a part of the process. Anything that we can do in 
the schools is very incomplete without the church. 

As an outgrowth of such a point of view cooperation de- 
veloped. It included matters of credits for religious teaching, 
scheduling of classes and meetings of religious and secular 
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teachers. Such a situation is looked upon with increasing favor 
by the present leaders in these communities. Educational objec- 
tives and practices permeate the work of religion. Likewise reli- 
gious ideals, attitudes and motives are effective in the work of 
public education. Cooperation benefits the learner. His educa- 
tional outlook is afforded a unity and completeness not possible 
in the presence of disorganized and fragmentary leadership. 

Staff Contacts with Community Leaders 

THE constant change in ministerial leadership of the churches 
of a community presents a difficult problem for the cooperative 
agency. Failure to maintain continuous, consistent effort to 
enlist the sympathetic cooperation of ministers and directors 
of religious education moving into the community means lack 
of cooperation and indifference in attitude later on when the 
support of such leaders may become indispensable to the effi- 
cient functioning of the cooperative organization. An effort 
was made to discover what procedure was being followed by 
community organizations in an attempt to win the cooperation 
and support of these new leaders. The problem of gaining the 
confidence and winning the cooperation of thirty new pastors 
in one year was mentioned by one executive as being his most 
difficult problem. These newcomers to the community needed to 
become familiar with the interchurch cooperative movement. 
Frequently prejudices needed to be overcome. At times a pre- 
viously cooperative church ceased to cooperate because of the 
attitude of a new pastor. In one city, failure to enlist the sup- 
port of these leaders all but caused disaster to the cooperative 
organization. 

All of the executives realized the importance of a thorough, 
tactful approach to the problem. Any generally consistent pro- 
cedure, however, could not be discovered. Pressure of work and 
the multitude of detail often made the assimilation of new com- 
munity leadership very difficult. Intended personal visits and 
expressions of the organization's official welcome were in many 
instances indefinitely postponed. This results in a feeling of 
neglect. One pastor said, "Why ! I have been in the city eight- 
een months and I have never even been invited to the office." 

The most frequent method relied upon to establish an organi- 
zational contact with a new pastor was to send him a letter of 
welcome. Seven organizations made this the basis of their ap- 
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proach. Such a letter welcomed the new minister to the city and 
usually contained literature descriptive of the activities of the 
organization. A letter typical of those used for this purpose is 
quoted. 

Dear Rev. : 

As you come to to make your contribution to the religious 

life of our city, we want not only to welcome you most heartily, 
but also to congratulate you and ourselves on the good fortune we 
feel is mutual. 

The Sunday School Council stands ready to assist you in 

every way at its command and will be happy in your every success. 

Cordially yours, 

Executive Secretary. 

A second procedure was for a member of the council staff to 
make a personal call upon each new leader. This practice was 
followed by five organizations. Personal acquaintance and con- 
tact afforded the most direct approach to the enlistment of co- 
operation and support. This practice, however, was frequently 
neglected. The surveyor checked the efficiency with which this 
plan was being followed by visiting newly arrived ministers and 
directors of religious education. In two of the five communities 
using the method of "personal call" no contact had been made 
with six of the twelve people interviewed by the surveyor. 

Other methods being followed were: invitations to council 
functions, invitations to the office, appointment upon commit- 
tees, appointment upon neighborhood commissions on religious 
education, etc. 

To the question : How do you familiarize the leaders of other 
community organizations with the religious educational activi- 
ties of your organization? the most frequent reply was: "We 
appoint them upon committees.", Other than this, practically 
nothing along this line was being done. 

New staff members were acquainted with the situations and 
problems presented by the community through staff confer- 
ences. In two instances public gatherings had been held to in- 
troduce the new members of the staff to the organization's con- 
stituency. In one case an older member of the staff was assigned 
to the new member. This experienced leader sought to share 
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with the new staff member those situations and problems which 
it was thought would be helpful in enabling him to make neces- 
sary adjustments. 

The chief impression gleaned from these data is that very 
little attention had been given to the problem of assimilating 
new leaders, whether they were ministers, directors of religious 
education, or leaders in related community religious education 
agencies. Personal interviews, telephone calls, letters, printed 
literature, the assignment of specific duties, and the enlistment 
in cooperative activities are all worthy of careful consideration. 
Yet upon the winning of the support of the changing religious 
leadership of any community depends the success of the co- 
operative movement in religious education. 

Summary 

THE attitude of the ministry toward community organizations 
in religious education was rated by presidents of ministers' asso- 
ciations, denominational secretaries and individual ministers. 
From these ratings it may be concluded that the prevalent 
ministerial attitude was that of "friendly indifference" with a 
tendency toward friendliness. Directors of religious education 
in local churches were on the whole cooperative and actively 
enlisted in the work of the cooperative organizations. The atti- 
tude of public educators toward organizations in religious edu- 
cation was that of friendly cooperation. The community of 
interest between character and religious education was recog- 
nized. 

No consistent procedure was being followed to enlist the in- 
terest and cooperation of ministers and other leaders moving 
into the community, and this failure to establish staff contacts 
constituted a notable weakness in council administration. 




CHAPTER VII 
THE EMPLOYED STAFF 

.HE preceding chapters have described thirteen community 
organizations in religious education in the light of their origin, 
control, objectives, activities, constituency, and prestige within 
the community. The present chapter deals with the employed 
staff which these organizations utilized to direct and administer 
their work. 

The more detailed data concern the full-time employees. 
Part-time employees are included in some instances when they 
occupied a vital place in the organization. The "staff" has been 
interpreted to include educational, executive, and secretarial 
leaders. The activities of all branches of staff leadership are 
educational to the extent that the work of each is essential to 
the efficiency of the whole program ; but, in church federations 
in which religious education bore a departmental relationship 
to the total cooperative program, such treatment fails to indi- 
cate clearly the functions of the religious education staff. Sepa- 
rate summaries are therefore given of that part of the staff 
which functioned specifically within the field of religious edu- 
cation. 

Of the 197 people employed to administer the programs of 
the organizations studied, 74 were on full time, and 123 were 
on part time. Of the part-time staff members, 14 were employed 
for from half to three-fourths of their time, 99 from a fourth 
to a half, and 10 for less than one-fourth time. 

One hundred and sixty-two of the 197 staff members func- 
tioned within the field of religious education. They were classi- 
fied as follows : full-time religious education and administrative 
leadership, 32 ; full-time office leadership in religious education, 
18; part-time religious education and administrative leader- 
ship, 106 ; part-time office leadership in religious education, 6. 

A functional classification of the religious education staff 
resulted in the following: 120 majored in week-day religious 
education, 6 majored in the children's division, 4 in the young 
people's division, and 10 in general administration. 1 Those 

i Two of these are in the group listed as majoring in week-day religious 
education. 
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majoring in general administration and supervision were the 
executive heads of community organizations in religious educa- 
tion. Separate analyses of the data pertaining to the ranking 
executive officers on church federation staffs and executive secre- 
taries of council staffs are introduced in connection with tenure, 
educational degrees, chronological age, and salary. 

Tenure 

OF the 74 full-time staff members, 32 had been with the exist- 
ing organization less than two years, and 44 less than three 
years, the average term of employment having been two years 
and five months. The professional service of staff members in 
cooperative religious educational organizations had been some- 
what longer, with a range of from three months to twenty-five 
years, while the average term for administrative work in co- 
operative religious education was five years and three months. 

The executives of the organizations (including church fed- 
eration and religious education executives) had occupied their 
present positions on an average of five and one-half years. They 
had had an average of ten years and three months of profes- 
sional experience in cooperative religious education. This indi- 
cates less turnover in the personnel of the executive leadership 
than among other members of the cooperative staff. 

Familiarity with the constituency and with community situa- 
tions and problems was considered an absolute prerequisite for 
effective leadership in community organizations. This is equally 
true for general education. The readjustment of conditions so 
as to enable leaders to serve longer in given positions presented 
a problem of major importance. Financial stability of the or- 
ganizations and academic and professional preparation of the 
workers were the two factors most vitally affecting the term of 
service. 

Educational Degrees of Full-Time Staff Members 

THIRTY-SEVEN, or just half, the full-time staff members had 
no academic degrees in the fields of general or religious educa- 
tion. For the most part they represented the business and secre- 
tarial phases of work. In two instances the general secretaries 
had no educational degrees. 

Fifty-two academic degrees were distributed among 37 staff 
members; 19 among 11 of the 13 executive secretaries, and 33 
among 26 staff members.- This indicates that the academic and 
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professional training of the leaders was superior to that of the 
other members of the staff. The full-time teachers in week-day 
schools of religious education were generally college graduates, 
with little additional academic or professional training in reli- 
gious education. The heads of divisions and departments, such 
as children's divisions, week-day church schools, etc., had more 
academic preparation, as revealed by the graduate degrees. 
Those who shared the chief administrative responsibilities on 
the staff had the largest amount of academic preparation as 
signified by the master's and doctor's degrees in education and 
religious education. 

Age of Executives 

FIVE of the 13 executive secretaries of the organizations 
studied were between 35 and 39 years of age ; two were between 
40 and 44 ; three were between 45 and 49 ; one was between 50 
and 54; and two were between 55 and 59. The ages of all the 
74 full-time staff members ranged from 17 to 65. More execu- 
tives were 37 than any other age, whereas for the entire staff 
more members were 27 than any other age. Forty-five and 
371/2 were the average ages of executive secretaries and general 
staff members respectively. 

Salaries 

THE salary range for office secretaries and stenographers was 
from $780 to $2,000 a year; for staff members majoring in 
religious education but not concerned with administrative re- 
sponsibility, from $1,100 to $2,590 a year; for the religious 
education staff majoring in administration and supervision, 
from $2,000 to $6,000 a year; and for general executives, in- 
cluding executives of federation activities, from $2,000 to 
$9,000 a year. 

The annual yearly salaries paid to executives, majoring in 
religious education, were as follows : 

Two received an annual, salary of $2,000 

One " " " " " 2,650 

Two " " " " " 3,600 

One " " " " " 3,700 

One " " " " " 4,000 

One " " " " " 4,200 

Two " " " " " 4,500 

One " " " " " 4,850 

One " " " " " 6,000 
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The complete distribution of salaries is presented in Table 
VII. 

TABLE VII 

The Salary Distribution of Seventy-Four Staff Members of 
Community Organizations in Religious Education 

Salary Range Frequency 

From $ 780.00 to $ 999.99 8 

1,000.00 " 1,499.99 19 

1,500.00 " 1,999.99 21 

2,000.00 " 2,499.99 7 

2,500.00 " 2,999.99 3 

3,000.00 " 3,499.99 2 

3,500.00 " 3,999.99 3 

4,000.00 " 4,499.99 2 

4,500.00 " 4,999.99 3 

5,000.00 " 5,499,99 2 

5,500.00 " 5,999.99 

6,000.00 " 6,499.99 2 

Over 6,500.00 2* 

* One executive received an annual salary of $7,000, and one an annual 
salary of $9,000. 

The average yearly salary received by all members of the 
staffs of community organizations in religious education was 
$2,372 a year; that of executive secretaries majoring in reli- 
gious education, $3,800. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that executives remained 
longer as staff members of given organizations, had a broader 
record of experience, were 7.5 years older than the average 
staff members in general, and had a much more comprehensive 
background of academic preparation and training. To these 
factors may be added that of additional responsibility in com- 
parison with the staff in general. These conditions accounted 
for a much higher average yearly salary for the executive and 
administrative leaders than for other members of the staff of 
cooperative organizations in religious education. 

Summary 

ONE hundred and ninety-seven people comprised the employed 
staffs of the thirteen organizations, 74 being employed on full 
time and 123 on part time. The average time of service for full- 
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time members had been two years and five months, and that for 
executives in religious education, five years and three months. 
Thirty-seven of the 74 full-time staff members held academic 
degrees, with specialization emphasis in religious education. 
The average age of executive secretaries was 45 years and that 
of general staff members, 37.5. The average salary of all mem- 
bers in cooperative religious education was $2,372, the average 
of paid executive secretaries majoring in religious education, 
$3,800. 



CHAPTER VIII 
FINANCE 



I 



T has been noted that the size and professional level of each 
staff of leaders of the agencies studied were largely dependent 
upon the financial support given the organization. The most 
accurate measure of importance attached to an organization 
by any community is the community's financial investment in 
it. The amount of money spent annually by an agency is an 
obvious indication of its stability and growth. The ratio of ex- 
penditures to income is a criterion of the permanency of the 
enterprise, and affords a valuable index to the esteem in which 
the movement is held. No cooperative organization can long 
maintain a program of any great scope when each year shows 
a decline in its financial support. The task of the present chap- 
ter is to set forth the economic resources at the disposal of the 
thirteen agencies included in this survey. 

Budgets 

AN effort was made to secure the budgets for each year between 
1921 and 1930. This was possible in only two organizations. 
Several reasons were given explaining this difficulty. Eight 
organizations had not been in existence throughout the entire 
period, five had not kept accurate records, and two were unable 
to interpret figures available because of change in leadership 
and in budget year. Records for the years 1928 to 1930 were 
therefore chosen because they were sufficiently complete and 
verifiable to afford a basis for financial summaries. The year 
1929 was taken as the base year in comparing the several 
agencies. The facts are summarized in Table VIII. 

Budgets were found to range from $4,000 to $56,000. Four 
organizations had budgets ranging from $4,000 to $14,000; 
six had budgets of from $15,000 to $28,000; and in two the 
range was between $29,000 and $42,000. One city had a budget 
of $56,000. There was no relation between the size of the 
budget and the size of the city in which the council was located. 
In six agencies the average budget for 1928, 1929, and 1930 
was less than the 1929 budget; and in six it was larger. One 
council could not supply figures covering this period. 
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Deficits 

THE average annual expenditures for the agencies studied were 
$21,521.75. Five agencies spent less and seven spent more than 
the average. The expenditures exceeded the budget (not the 
income) in four organizations and were less than the budget 
(not the income) in eight. 

The three-year average deficit, wherever there was one, is 
reported in the fourth column of Table VIII. Eight organiza- 
tions had annual deficits; the average, computed from the re- 
port of each agency from 1928 to 1930 inclusive, was $1,308.37. 
The average annual expenditure by the same eight organiza- 
tions was $24,022.62. The annual deficit was, in other words, 
5 per cent of the annual expenditure. 

Deficits were incurred by default in payments promised by 
either churches or individuals. These promises were made dur- 
ing the pressure of a finance campaign. Spending budgets were 
not based upon the budget figures used as goals in finance cam- 
paigns, but upon the money actually pledged. 

One organization had statistically determined the percentage 
of shrinkage of receipts over pledges and had automatically 
increased its requested budget by that amount. Another had 
discovered that over a period of fourteen years receipts were 8 
per cent less than pledges. This principle had greatly assisted 
the budget makers to arrive at a figure proportionate to the 
expected spending requirements. 

The policy generally adopted for meeting an annual deficit 
was to include the amount in the next year's budget. One 
agency, for example, had raised a larger sum of money during 
1930 than in any previous year. Owing, however, to a consider- 
able debt that had accumulated through the years, the program 
of activities had been noticeably curtailed and it was the goal 
of the agency to abolish the debt during 1931. Many doubts 
regarding this policy were expressed by persons interviewed. 
The opinion prevailed that it would have been preferable to 
retire the debt by instalments and thereby avoid the necessity 
of seriously curtailing the work during any given year. 

Two organizations reported that receipts and expenditures 
exactly balanced during the years 1928, 1929, and 1930. 

Surplus 

Two organizations reported an annual surplus of receipts over 
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expenditures. (Note Column 5 of Table VIII.) In one case 
this surplus averaged $1,081 for the three years. The second 
organization reported an average surplus of $16,14$, which 
was equal to two-thirds of this organization's average annual 
expenditure. This surplus was kept as a reserve fund, which 
had been accumulating little by little over a period of eleven 
years and had been placed on interest. The executive of the 
organization, when questioned concerning the method of pro- 
viding such a reserve, said : "The process is very simple. Spend 
less than you receive each year." The application of this theory 
had resulted in the strongest financial structure found among 
the agencies studied. It appeared also to have expanded rather 
than curtailed the educational activities directed by the or- 
ganization. 

Source of Income 

THE financial resources are shown in Columns 6, 7, and 8 of 
Table VIII. The three basic sources were individual contribu- 
tions, church contributions, and fees. The column listing church 
contributions represents receipts from churches, church schools, 
men's and women's classes, and all other agencies functioning 
as a part of the local church. Fees constituted the major source 
of the income indicated in Column 8. These fees came from 
registrations in leadership-training schools, week-day and vaca- 
tion schools, and conferences, institutes and conventions. A few 
contributions had been received from corporations, lodges, and 
related community agencies. Direct denominational contribu- 
tions had been made to only one organization. The annual re- 
ceipts from this source were $125. No organization had listed 
an endowment as a source of annual income. 

The distribution of the receipts among individuals, churches 
and other sources varied in different communities. For example, 
one agency received 95 per cent of its financial support from 
individual contributions, whereas another received 79 per cent 
of its support from church contributions. 

In twelve agencies the receipts from individual contributions 
averaged 62.8 per cent of the total receipts. The average 
amount received from churches was 26.2 per cent of the total 
income. The average received from all other sources was 11 
per cent. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM INDIVIDUALS 

Three organizations had no data to show whether the re- 
ceipts from individuals were increasing or decreasing. Six were 
receiving increasing percentages of their total income from 
individuals. These contributions were likewise showing a grad- 
ual increase in amount. The average yearly increase in contri- 
butions from individuals for these six organizations was 12.6 
per cent. Four of the organizations had likewise experienced a 
9 per cent average yearly increase in contributions from local 
churches. Four organizations were receiving less money each 
year from individual contributions. The average annual de- 
crease in individual contributions for these organizations was 
20 per cent. These data covered the period from 1921 to 1930. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM CHURCHES 

Three organizations were unable to determine whether their 
receipts from local churches were increasing or decreasing; 
four reported an average annual increase of 9 per cent in 
church contributions from 1921 to 1930 ; five reported an aver- 
age annual decrease in receipts of 8.2 per cent from local 
church contributions for the above period. The enlargement of 
financial responsibility undertaken by cooperating churches 
manifestly presents a major problem for the future of the co- 
operative movement. 

COMMUNITY CHEST 

Only two organizations were members of the community chest 
in their respective communities. Each had emphasized its social 
service function as the basis of membership : jail work, hospital 
service, juvenile delinquency, serving as an employment agency, 
children's court work, and summer camp programs were listed 
as activities justifying inclusion. In each of these instances only 
a partial representation had been accorded, and the executives 
reported that funds secured through this joint campaign repre- 
sented a very small proportion of the total expenditures of the 
organization. 

But the general recognition accorded religion in the two 
communities offering even this partial support from the com- 
munity chest was impressive. Influential citizens, when inter- 
viewed, repeatedly expressed their faith in the church as a 
powerful social force in the community, and the organization 
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representing the churches in cooperation was considered a 
legitimate member of the family of agencies working for the 
betterment of social conditions. 

Responsibility for Securing Financial Support 

RESPONSIBILITY for underwriting the budget centered in the 
business arm of the organization. In nine cases this group was 
constituted as a special finance committee. Two agencies called 
this body a "board of directors." One organization named the 
community chest and its own executive committee as jointly 
sharing this responsibility. One organization centered the re- 
sponsibility in its executive secretary. 

The finance committee and board of directors were charged 
with all matters of finance in eleven of the thirteen agencies. 
Laymen and laywomen gave time and effort in order that the 
cost of the contemplated program might be underwritten. Pro- 
fessional staff members made available information concerning 
work accomplished and program activities projected for the 
future. A publicity campaign preparatory to the finance cam- 
paign was conducted annually by ten of the thirteen communi- 
ties. This intensive drive for pledges covered eight to ten days. 
In the campaign were enlisted the friends of cooperative reli- 
gious education. Many men and women who had served in re- 
cent campaigns were interviewed. They had good sales talks, 
knew the work of the organization, and could emphasize its 
important functions within the community. Judging from the 
expressions of people interviewed, a finance campaign as con- 
ducted in the cities studied was itself an important educational 
activity. Information was disseminated, points of view were 
established, new supporters were enlisted and public opinion 
favorable to the cooperative movement was developed. 

Only one agency was found employing a special financial 
secretary as a member of the professional staff. This secretary 
devoted his full time to securing the budget required by the 
program. He organized the campaign, prepared campaign 
literature and lists of names of prospective givers, assigned 
quotas to the respective churches, made contacts with campaign 
personnel, coached solicitors, and handled publicity. His year- 
round task was to make a continuous follow-up of the cam- 
paign. His goal was to provide for each ensuing month the 
funds to meet all bills. 
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The organization had developed a plan for the proportionate 
distribution of its budget among the cooperating churches. 
Two factors furnished the basis of assigning quotas. The initial 
step was to ascertain what per cent the council's budget bore 
to the total budgets of all the cooperating churches for current 
expenses and benevolences. The sum represented by this per 
cent of a particular church's budget was the first factor. The 
next step was to ascertain what per cent of the council's total 
constituency was furnished by a particular church, and the sum 
represented by this per cent of the council's total budget was 
taken as the second factor. The average of these two sums was 
the church's quota. 1 

This plan seemed to be the soundest of all the methods cov- 
ered by the investigation, a judgment which was verified by the 
experience of the council just cited. The merit of the plan was 
in the balancing of the financial load among all cooperating 
institutions according on the one hand to their wealth and on 
the other to their numerical representation in the work of the 
council. The knowledge on the part of the churches that their 
quotas were all assigned upon the same basis made all the 
churches more willing to undertake to raise them. The quota 
assigned upon this basis had not been refused by a single 
church participating in the activities of the organization. This 
is indeed an outstanding achievement in the process of coop- 
erative organizational finance. 

The organization that centered all responsibility for secur- 
ing financial support in its executive secretary had a very 
meager program. It shared offices with another organization 
and employed a half-time office secretary as an assistant to the 
executive secretary. The executive spent a third of his time 
soliciting financial support. The general attitude of the 
churches of the community, as interpreted by leading ministers, 
was that the organization's activities did not justify its exist- 
ence. They seemed entirely unaware of the fact that the mini- 
mum of support accorded the executive secretary in truth 
meant maximum cost for service rendered. The executive secre- 
tary found his time largely spent in business and office routine, 
which made it impossible for him to give sufficient thought and 
direction to the cooperative activities outlined and announced 
by the program of the organization. 

i This procedure is worked out for a particular church in Part Two, p. 214. 
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The average amount of time spent by the thirteen executives 
upon the financial affairs of the organizations was 17.6 per cent 
of their total working hours. Thus approximately one working 
day in five was occupied with the securing of money to finance 
the program, pay staff salaries, and meet other operating ex- 
penses of the institution. The range was from 1 per cent to 
66.6 per cent of the time. The executive spending 1 per cent 
of his time raising money for the financing of his organization 
had had his operating budget underwritten by his predecessor. 

The securing of money to cover the cost of the cooperative 
program had been chiefly the task of laymen rather than of 
professional members of the staff. The work was generally 
supervised by the executive secretary; but the detailed labor 
involved was performed by volunteer men and women. The 
skill of an executive secretary in enlisting the support and co- 
operation of volunteers to underwrite the financial require- 
ments of his budget was one basis for determining his useful- 
ness to the organization ; and the opinion was frequently voiced 
by the laymen interviewed that their part in the cooperative 
movement was to raise the money and thus free the time of the 
professional staff for the more direct educational leadership 
for which the organization existed and for which the profes- 
sional staff had technical preparation. 

Percentage of Churches Cooperating 

THE executives of four organizations did not know what por- 
tion of the total number of churches within their territory were 
contributing to the support of the organizations. From the nine 
secretaries who kept records of church contributions it was 
found that 36 per cent of the churches were contributing to the 
budgets of the cooperative organizations. It is evident that 
finance committees and executive secretaries had not been able 
to enlist the financial support of the majority of the Protestant 
churches in these areas from which cooperation might have 
been expected. 2 

It has already been shown that 65 per cent of all the Protes- 
tant churches cooperated in some way in the activities of their 

2 In two cities the Negro Protestant churches were not included in comput- 
ing the totals. Such churches had no relationship with the Council of Religious 
Education in one community. In the other a separate Negro Council of Reli- 
gious Education was in process of being formed. 
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community organizations. Thirty-six per cent, or a little more 
than half of the cooperating churches, shared in the institu- 
tion's financial support. Need we seek farther for an explana- 
tion of the frequency of deficits occurring in the budgets of 
cooperative organizations? The church constituency benefiting 
by cooperative educational activities was nearly twice the size 
of the church constituency financially supporting the work. 
The drain upon the financial resources of the cooperative move- 
ment which this situation entailed was quite apparent. The 
remedy seems quite simple. The principle of paying for value 
received that is customarily accepted in the realm of personal 
relationships should be applied to the realm of institutional co- 
operation. Where churches participate in the educational ac- 
tivities of a council, a comparable responsibility should be 
accepted for supporting the organization financially. Indeed 
without a financial share in the work of cooperation it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether cooperation in the educational ac- 
tivities sponsored by the organization will be whole-hearted and 
continuous. 

Auditing Accounts 

ACCOUNTS were audited by professional auditors in nine or- 
ganizations. There was a semiannual audit in one and a monthly 
audit in another. Two organizations were reported as never 
having had an audit of their financial records. In eleven cases, 
however, this business procedure was carefully observed. 

Summary 

TABLE VIII presents a summary of the financial condition of 
community organizations in religious education. Efforts to se- 
cure accurate financial data covering ten years were successful 
in only two organizations. For the most part organizations 
have not made the type of analysis of their financial structure 
presented in this chapter. The average budget for the organi- 
zations studied was $21,321.75. The average annual deficit for 
eight organizations was 5 per cent. Two organizations had a 
substantial surplus over a period of three years. The general 
policy for disposing of a deficit was to write the debit item into 
the annual budget of the next fiscal year. Sixty-two and eight- 
tenths per cent of the income was from individual subscriptions, 
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per cent came from local churches, and 11 per cent from 
miscellaneous sources. The Protestant churches of the com- 
munities reporting did not give the movement the financial 
support that should have been expected. Only 36 per cent of 
the churches, or about half of those cooperating, had contrib- 
uted financially to the cooperative program. The problem of se- 
curing increased financial support from the churches was one 
of major significance. The most effective method observed for 
distributing the budget among the churches was based upon 
both the membership and the current expense and benevolence 
budgets of each cooperating church. The executive secretary 
devoted on the average one day in five to the raising of money. 
The greater part of the work connected with money raising was 
done by laymen and women who composed the finance commit- 
tees of the several organizations. 

The magnitude of the service rendered by these lay members 
in* undertaking the money-raising activities of the respective 
organizations was vigorously emphasized. Nevertheless, needed 
expansions in program activities and size of staff were fre- 
quently retarded because of the limited financial resources. In 
view of this fact, it is evident that a more adequate financial 
backing would greatly increase the scope of the cooperative 
movement in religious education. 



CHAPTER IX 
CORRELATION AND COOPERATION 




right to free experimentation and the exercise of indi- 
vidual initiative are basic factors in the American theory of a 
democratic social order. Some of the results of the unregulated 
application of these principles to social organization appear in 
the multitudes of social and religious institutions, each pur- 
porting to render some particular service in the community's 
educational program. The forces that have given rise to these 
community organizations have generally failed to consider the 
nature and scope of existing agencies in the same field. It is 
consequently inevitable that there should be duplication, over- 
lapping and at times competition and rivalry. That such con- 
ditions need continue, once the situation has been recog- 
nized, seems absurd. In spite of deep-seated prejudices and 
traditional loyalties that slow up the process of institutional 
cooperation, the present trend, indeed, appears to be toward 
federation and amalgamation. The merging of councils of reli- 
gious education and federations of churches, and the develop- 
ment of community youth councils bringing together all the 
agencies working with adolescents, are significant examples of 
this practice. 

The reconstruction necessary for the integration of educa- 
tional programs and procedures may perhaps best be achieved 
through cooperation in common activities. Correlation of pro- 
gram activities and integration of organizational structures 
result naturally from living together and working together on 
common projects. Nevertheless, little evidence could be found 
that the practice of correlating the work of different commu- 
nity agencies had proceeded very far. The similarity of the 
goals before the different organizations was only beginning to 
be perceived. 

The experiences of the community organizations in their co- 
operative relationships with other community institutions are 
revealing. The extent of existing cooperation, the major areas 
of cooperation contemplated within the immediate future, the 
degree of interinstitutional representation, and the opinions of 
executives concerning a realignment of existing agencies for 
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more effective community religious education, constitute the 
scope of this section of the study. 

Cooperation of the Thirteen Community Organizations in 1930 

FIVE of the thirteen organizations claimed that there were no 
instances of competition and rivalry with another community 
agency for religious education. Either there were no conflicts or 
the organizations were unacquainted with the work of other 
agencies. Two reported that there was so little organizational 
competition as to be negligible. Six stated that such competi- 
tion and rivalry did exist. Activities of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association were cited as instances of competition by three 
organizations in the field of interchurch recreation ; by three, in 
Bible class work ; and by three, in boys' department activities. 
The Young Women's Christian Association's emphasis upon 
interchurch recreation and vocational evening classes was men- 
tioned by two agencies. 

A miscellaneous group of conflicting programs was cited by 
one agency each. They were : "denominational standard leader- 
ship training schools," "college and university extension courses 
in religious education," "young people's societies," "play- 
ground association," "summer-school program of the public 
schools," and "activities of the American Sunday School Union 
in the promotion of new Sunday schools." 

This diversity in experiences of cooperative relationships is 
indicated by Table 5, Appendix B. A study of this table will 
reveal the complexity of organic structure. Cooperation devel- 
oped where the leaders of two or more agencies perceived that 
joint action would prove beneficial to each in the accomplish- 
ment of its objectives. The executives of the organizations, to- 
gether with their staff members, displayed considerable con- 
cern over the segmentation of effort which resulted from the 
present situation. The wide discrepancy between the ideal unity 
of the educative process for a given learner and the actual di- 
versity and unrelatedness of community agencies sponsoring 
parts of the educational program was recognized. In fact, 
doubts were often expressed as to the possibility of anything 
approximating a complete education until the organized forces 
in the community jointly considered the problem in its entirety. 
A description of some of the experiences reported will indicate 
how the thirteen agencies studied have dealt with this problem. 
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Councils of churches and councils of religious education had 
engaged in 47 different cooperative activities involving 28 sepa- 
rate community agencies during the year studied. Where ac- 
count was taken of the instances in which a given activity was 
common to more than one of the thirteen agencies, there were 
80 instances of interorganizational cooperation. The nature of 
the cooperative activity varied in degree and scope depending 
upon factors in the particular local situation. The following 
descriptions are regarded as significant illustrations of this co- 
operative procedure. 

The sponsoring of interorganizational conferences was prac- 
ticed in 22 instances. Represented in this area were conferences 
on adult education, young people's conferences, international 
friendship conferences, and religious education conferences. 
The conference on adult education brought together leaders 
from all the community agencies whose educational programs 
included adults as enrolled members. The churches, the public 
schools, the Christian Associations, the extension departments 
of colleges and universities, the public libraries, and the con- 
tinuation schools took part in this conference. Each group was 
represented on the program by a speaker who presented the ac- 
tivities of his agency. Through this interchange of experience, 
a common body of information was developed which assisted the 
leaders to formulate and project the next steps in adult educa- 
tion. These plans were to guide the agency in reconstructing its 
program in the light of emphases to be made by the other adult 
education agencies within the community. 

The cooperation of agencies functioning in adolescent reli- 
gious education was brought about through young people's 
councils initiated by the community organization. The groups 
represented in these cooperative enterprises were: The Young 
Men's Christian Association, the Young Women's Christian 
Association, the Boy Scouts of America, the Camp Fire Girls, 
the State and International Councils of Religious Education, 
and young people's societies, both denominational and nonde- 
nominational. The chief activities of these youth councils were : 
The holding of young people's conferences, leadership training, 
community rallies, summer camps, and the coordinating of 
youth programs for the local churches. 

Cooperation with Catholics and Jews had been achieved in 
four instances. The nature of this cooperation was : Joint action 
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with reference to old-age pensions, the making of a religious 
census in the public schools, and the sponsoring of community 
observance of Armistice Day and Thanksgiving Day. The 
method consisted of the appointing of representatives by 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies to serve on an inter- 
faith committee. These were in every instance short-term com- 
mittees organized to carry out a special project. When the 
given activity was completed the committee was disbanded. 
Only one of the thirteen organizations had created a permanent 
interfaith committee. 

The public schools were found to be participating in week- 
day religious education in seven communities. This participa- 
tion, in six of the seven communities, was concerned with the 
dismissal of children during the school day so they might at- 
tend classes conducted by the community organization in reli- 
gious education. In the community in which dismissal within 
school hours was not allowed, the public school refrained from 
scheduling extra-curricular activities following the close of the 
public-school day. This rule was followed only on the days 
when classes in religious education were being conducted in the 
neighborhood of the given school. No evidence could be found 
that this phase of cooperation had included the coordination of 
curriculum emphases for school and church. Intervisitation was 
practiced by the teachers of public and religious education. 
The interviews with leaders involved in this cooperation re- 
vealed that they were conscious of the integration problem pre- 
sented by character education and religious education. It was 
their opinion that cooperation through the existing activities 
just described constituted the first step toward finding a pos- 
sible solution to the curriculum problem. The sharing of experi- 
ence, with its resulting development of mutual acquaintance 
and confidence, was obviously the logical method of initiating 
the movement. Future developments could not be predicted. It 
seemed to be clear, however, to all the persons interviewed upon 
this problem that the direction which future cooperation would 
take depended upon the emphases to be placed by the public 
school and the church on character and religious education. 

Cooperative activities involved the Young Men's Christian 
Association in nine instances, and the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association in eleven. Cooperative activities for both of 
these organizations were related to the community young 
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people's council (already referred to) in twelve cases, to fi- 
nance campaigns in four, and to leadership training in two 
cases. In one case they were related to neighborhood recrea- 
tion, and in one to youth forums. After a discussion of the re- 
sults of this phase of cooperation with the general secretaries of 
Young Men's and Young Women's Christian Associations, an 
opinion was requested as to whether the experience of coopera- 
tion pointed toward the merging of councils of religious educa- 
tion and the two Christian Associations. Two secretaries ex- 
pressed the opinion that the ultimate consolidation of the work 
of these Associations with that of federations of churches would 
be desirable. Both were convinced, however, that it would take 
years, perhaps half a century, to bring about its consumma- 
tion. The reaction of another general secretary of the Young 
Men's Christian Association was : "The Federation of Churches, 
the Y.M.C.A., and the Y.W.C.A. together should formulate 
statements setting forth the chief contribution being made by 
each agency. This could be done through the work of a joint 
committee. Upon this basis each organization should determine 
its unique field of service and proceed intelligently toward co- 
operation and correlation." 

No generalizations are warranted from the data concerning 
future alignments to take place between the community agency 
in religious education and the two Christian Associations. The 
examples of attitude cited, and others of a similar character 
expressed but not here recorded, indicate that the leaders of the 
three agencies were in most cases institutionally minded. They 
were enmeshed in the institutionalism of the past, and they had 
little more than begun to think in terms of the relationships 
their respective agencies were to bear to one another and to the 
community which they served. A functional study of the com- 
munity situations and problems to guide further cooperation 
was not contemplated. 

Other examples of cooperation cited in Table 5 of Appendix 
B will not be described here in detail. The types of cooperative 
activities jointly sponsored by two or more agencies vary with 
the local situation. The organizations most frequently involved 
in cooperation, as set forth in the preceding pages, were the 
public schools; Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish religious 
bodies; young people's societies and the Young Men's and 
Young Women's Christian Associations. 
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Organizations with Which Cooperation Was Contemplated 

INFORMATION was requested concerning plans then being pro- 
jected for interinstitutional cooperation. Necessarily these 
plans were immature. Nevertheless their formulation is pre- 
ceded by cooperative thinking to such an extent that coopera- 
tive planning becomes truly an important phase of cooperative 
activity* 

Cooperation was contemplated with forty-three organiza- 
tions. They were to be enlisted in sixteen cooperative activities. 
Interfaith cooperation, parental education, and young people's 
council activities occupied the largest part of the program. The 
other activities did not differ essentially from those character- 
ized in the preceding section. The most significant example of 
projected cooperation referred to the enlisting of thirty-one 
community social and religious agencies for the study of educa- 
tional problems in one school district. With this exception, con- 
templated cooperation did not differ essentially from the co- 
operation already undertaken. 

Organizations upon Which the Agencies Held Official Repre- 
sentation 

THE official representation of a federation or council of 
religious education upon the governing bodies of related com- 
munity agencies indicates another phase of institutional coop- 
eration. This was a prevalent method of establishing inter or- 
ganizational machinery through which cooperation could be 
advanced. Table & of Appendix B shows the extent of official 
inter organizational representation among the nine of the thir- 
teen agencies that held such positions. These nine councils of 
churches and councils of religious education were officially rep- 
resented on the governing bodies of twenty-two community or- 
ganizations by thirty-five persons. 1 It has already been stated 
that fifteen community organizations were represented by 
thirty-three persons upon the governing bodies of the agencies 
studied. The total interinstitutional representation was there- 
fore practically balanced, although this was not necessarily 
true for any given council. This situation assured a means of 
sharing experiences, objectives, successes, and failures. Fur- 

i In this connection compare also Table 1, Appendix B. 
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thermore, it tended to develop a most desirable professional 
fellowship and esprit de corps among the leaders who were 
serving in a common cause. 

It may be pointed out in this connection, however, that un- 
less interinstitutional representation leads sooner or later to or- 
ganizational consolidation, a very complex situation will result. 
There is a limit to which such official representation is possible 
and practicable a limit fixed by size and number of agencies 
concerned. In ten of the eleven communities studied, this inter- 
organizational representation included only a fraction of the 
possible agencies. For example, one organization was officially 
represented upon six community agencies, but did not hold 
such representation on thirty other community educational 
agencies. In this particular instance, the interlocking member- 
ship was a step leading toward closer cooperation. A wider 
usage of the practice will show whether its application to all 
community agencies is feasible, or whether interinstitutional 
representation must necessarily be limited to institutions that 
function only within Protestant religious education. 

Reorganization of Community Agencies 

AN effort was made to secure an expression of opinion from the 
executives of the agencies studied concerning organizational 
integration in the field of religious education. Each executive 
was requested to divide the existing community agencies in re- 
ligious education into three groups ; the first group to include 
those agencies which the executive would favor having in a 
federation of community religious agencies; the second, those 
which the executive felt should not be included in such a fed- 
eration; and the third, those concerning which the executive 
was undecided. No brief is held for the form which these classi- 
fications took. They exemplify the practical judgment of thir- 
teen official leaders who found themselves confronted with the 
problems of organizational correlation and cooperation. 

The executives of four organizations declined to express an 
opinion. The executives of nine felt that a federation of all reli- 
gious educational institutions within the community was desir- 
able as an ultimate goal. Their opinion as to what would be 
practicable may be summarized as follows. 

Six executives recommended a federation of the activities of 
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their organizations with the Young Men's and Young Women's 
Christian Associations. Two expressed the opinion that, for the 
immediate future, the Christian Associations should not be in- 
cluded. One listed the Christian Associations as agencies con- 
cerning which he was in doubt. He did not, he said, know how 
to include them in a religious education federation, and yet he 
would not wish to have them excluded. 

The youth societies within the communities were functioning 
through the young people's councils, which were in turn spon- 
sored by councils of religious education. No executive excluded 
these societies from the community federation. Four of the nine 
executives emphasized the importance of including all of the 
youth societies in the community federation of religious insti- 
tutions. 

With reference to the Boy Scouts of America, four execu- 
tives recommended that they be included and three that they be 
excluded ; one was undecided, and one made no reference to this 
organization. 

In one community there were both a council of churches and 
a council of religious education. The executive of the council of 
religious education recommended that the council of churches 
be excluded, but the executive of the council of churches fa- 
vored the inclusion of the council of religious education. Eight 
executives indicated that in their judgment councils of reli- 
gious education and councils of churches should be merged into 
one organization, which would be the sole agency for Protestant 
religious education. 

Four executives would exclude all Catholic and Jewish or- 
ganizations from the community federation. Three executives 
were undecided as to whether organizations of these faiths 
should be included. Two recommended that Catholic boards of 
education and Jewish bureaus of education be included. 

The judgments reported indicate stages of institutional 
progress. The weight of opinion was in favor of including the 
following agencies in a community federation of religious edu- 
cation: Councils of churches, councils of religious education, 
Young Men's Christian Associations, Young Women's Chris- 
tian Associations, and young people's societies. The opinion 
prevailed that community cooperation in this field must develop 
further within the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish faiths sepa- 
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rately before interf aith organization would prove feasible. This 
coordination and integration were considered the next stage of 
development and a prerequisite to the integration of organiza- 
tions among religious faiths. 

Data bearing upon other community agencies do not permit 
of generalization. The opinions here summarized serve as an in- 
dication of the complexity of the problem which has developed 
from the proposal to federate existing community religious and 
educational agencies. Cooperation among these agencies has be- 
gun. A continuation of such cooperation will provide addi- 
tional experience and possibly will lead to a more inclusive co- 
ordination of the functions which the respective agencies are to 
perform. 

Summary 

INTERORGANIZATIONAL cooperation, as engaged in during 1930 
by the organizations studied, affected twenty-two other commu- 
nity agencies and forty-seven different activities. The field in 
which such cooperation was most frequent was that of adoles- 
cent religious education. Agencies engaged in public education 
and those in religious education cooperated in seven cases 
through week-day religious education. Interfaith cooperation 
was chiefly confined to joint observance of such community 
events as Thanksgiving and Armistice Day celebrations. Insti- 
tutional traditions appeared to be the chief obstacle to fuller 
interorganizational cooperation among the agencies studied 
and the Young Men's and Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tions. Interorganizational representation upon the governing 
boards of the agencies concerned obtained in twenty-two 
instances. Where community organizations were officially repre- 
sented upon the governing body of another community agency, 
the tendency was for that agency to be in turn officially repre- 
sented on the governing boards of the religious-education 
organizations. The organizations which the executives thought 
it practicable to include in a federation of agencies of religious 
education were those with which the largest amount of coopera- 
tion already prevailed. Young people's societies, the Young 
Men's Christian Association, and the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association were named most frequently. The executives 
interviewed favored integration within religious faith group- 
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ings as the first step in the development of a more adequate 
policy of interfaith cooperation. At the same time, the con- 
tinuation of existing cooperative activities among Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews, was strongly approved. 



CHAPTER X 

CRITERIA FOR MEASURING PROGRESS 

AND GROWTH 




"NE of the objectives of this study was to ascertain what 
means were being used to measure growth or decline of the 
prestige, the power, and the usefulness of community organiza- 
tions engaged in religious education. Where appraisals were 
made, the executive of the organization was asked to list the 
criteria utilized to measure progress and growth. Those en- 
gaged in the present study did not attempt to apply standards 
of measurement, but were concerned merely with the procedures 
being followed by the local leaders of each organization. The 
material presented in this connection reflects the experience of 
the leaders of the cooperative movement as they estimated the 
strength and weakness, successes and failures, of their respec- 
tive agencies. 

The executives were requested to classify the criteria being 
used as objective and subjective. It was suggested that they 
consider criteria as objective when the results of their applica- 
tion might be verified by another observer. This implies defi- 
niteness and exactness. Variation in the results of measurement 
by such criteria would reveal its reliability. Subjective criteria 
were described as being essentially individual and personal. 
Their results are generally less exact and definite than those 
obtained from the use of objective criteria. Let us look, then, at 
attempts at evaluation and measurement of community reli- 
gious education as directed by the institutions studied. 

Objective Criteria 

THE nature of the aims of these organizations increases the 
difficulty of objective measurement. Criteria designed to pre- 
sent an objective analysis of the functioning of such institu- 
tions must rely upon quantitative measures. The executives in- 
terviewed repeatedly stated that the quantitative aspects of the 
work of community organizations were not the most important 
considerations in an appraisal of activities performed. Qualita- 
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tive differences, they held, were of primary importance. They 
were therefore at a great disadvantage, since criteria for the 
measurement of qualitative changes had not been exactly for- 
mulated. 

1. NUMBER PARTICIPATING IN COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 

The size of the constituency, both institutional and indi- 
vidual, was used by eleven of the thirteen organizations as the 
standard to determine progress and growth. The term "institu- 
tional constituency" referred to the number of churches, de- 
nominations, and community agencies that were participating 
in the activities of the council. The "individual" aspect of this 
criterion consisted of the total number of individuals actively 
engaged in the educational activities of the organization. What 
were the enrolment and average attendance in the Sunday, va- 
cation, week-day, and leadership-training schools conducted by 
the organization ? Was the number of leadership-training cred- 
its issued increasing or decreasing through the years ? How did 
the number of graduates from the leadership-training schools 
compare with the number in previous years ? What was the rec- 
ord of attendance at the various conferences, institutes, and 
conventions conducted by the council? These figures provided a 
basis of comparing the record of the organization year by year. 
They also made possible an analysis of the functioning of vari- 
ous activities. Where increases and decreases occurred, causes 
could be investigated and strength and weakness located. 

This criterion emphasized the obvious fact that one of the 
functions of a community organization in religious education is 
to secure the participation of institutions and individuals 
within its territory in the activities that are germane to its pur- 
pose. A comparison of the total participation secured during 
any current year with that of the preceding year afforded one 
indication of progress and growth, but the application of this 
criterion depended upon records, accurately kept and inter- 
preted. As has already been pointed out, accurate statistical 
records had generally not been kept for all activities of the or- 
ganizations. Records of the size of enrolment in week-day 
schools, vacation schools, and leadership-training schools were 
found to be available, but for other activities of the organiza- 
tion such statistical data were estimated. 
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2. FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

Institutions that are dependent upon voluntary contribu- 
tions usually regard the financial support accorded them as in- 
dicative of success or failure. Eleven of the executives inter- 
viewed gave financial support as a fundamental criterion by 
which the progress and growth of the institutions could be 
measured. Continuity and growth of financial support were 
particularly emphasized as evidence that the activities of the 
organization were judged worthy of the cost of their per- 
petuation. 

Likewise during interviews with members of the constituency, 
it was noted that the budget was practically always mentioned 
as one measure of progress. The fact that the amount of money 
expended for cooperative religious education was increasing 
through the years indicated to those individuals that the insti- 
tutions were developing in prestige, power, and usefulness. 

The same opinion obtained with regard to a decline in finan- 
cial support. The organization with an annual deficit and a re- 
curring curtailment in budget was quickly judged to be on the 
downward path. 

3. CONTINUITY OF EDUCATIONAL, ACTIVITIES 

The accomplishment of the objectives of any agency of reli- 
gious education requires continuity in operation of program 
activities. Desired results of such activities as leadership train- 
ing, vacation schools, week-day schools, et cetera, are greatly 
hindered by irregularity. Where a session is held one year and 
discontinued the following year, only haphazard accomplish- 
ments can be expected. The degree of continuity usually indi- 
cates the degree of thoroughness in preparation and skill in ad- 
ministration. One executive emphasized the importance of this 
measure of progress and growth. 

4. NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 

The public press is sensitive to public opinion. The number 
of newspaper articles, columns, lines, etc., was cited by two 
executives as an objective means of estimating progress. In- 
crease in publicity was felt to be indirect testimony to the de- 
velopment of the cooperative organization as a community in- 
stitution. 
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5. ACCEPTANCE OF COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 

Committees were utilized by all of the institutions studied to 
plan and execute their programs. In chapter ii the occupa- 
tional interests of members of the governing body have been 
noted. These leaders represented many of the outstanding civic, 
educational, social and religious forces of their respective com- 
munities. Their willingness to accept membership upon com- 
mittees of the organization and to undertake responsible work 
in the name of the organization constituted a criterion by 
which three executives appraised the health of their organiza- 
tions. 

6. REQUESTS FOR HELP 

The cooperative agency had generally been established ex- 
pressly to render service to institutions and individuals in the 
field of religious education. The number, variety, and fre- 
quency of requests for help were therefore regarded by two 
executives as indirect evidence of growth in prestige, power and 
usefulness. The rendering of satisfactory service usually was 
found to increase the number of requests for assistance. The 
instances where unsatisfactory service had been performed de- 
creased the number of requests. Consequently increasing de- 
mand for assistance was regarded by the executives as an evi- 
dence of growth of favorable public opinion. 

7. DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 

Tests of the "knowledge of right and wrong," "religio- 
ethical vocabulary tests," tests of "biblical knowledge and 
moral judgment," etc., were cited by two executives as instru- 
ments for gathering data pertaining to the educational activi- 
ties sponsored by the organization. The extent to which the 
results of such objective tests were used to modify the program 
emphases was cited as an objective criterion. 

8. REPORTS FROM PARENTS 

Parents of children enrolled in week-day church schools re- 
ported their appraisal of the program planned for their chil- 
dren. These reactions from parents were utilized by one execu- 
tive to evaluate and measure the progress of the week-day 
program. 
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9. SUPERVISORS' REPORTS 

Supervisors of week-day schools prepared in writing their 
appraisal of each week-day church-school center. The execu- 
tives of two institutions studied found those reports to be very 
valuable in determining the strength and weakness of the week- 
day schools of religion. 

10. CHURCH-SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 

Stone and mortar as builded into church-school plants re- 
flect the ideas and ideals of religious-education leaders. The 
type of educational plants being erected and the number of 
churches that realized the need for rebuilding and remodeling 
their physical equipment were regarded by two executives as 
criteria of progress and growth. 

SUMMARY 

The foregoing statements show that the two most frequently 
named objective criteria were the number participating in co- 
operative activities and financial support. Other criteria were 
the continuity of educational activities, newspaper publicity, 
acceptance of committee appointments, requests for help, diag- 
nostic tests, parents' reports, supervisors' reports, and church- 
school architecture. 

Subjective Criteria 

APART from the relatively objective measures of progress and 
growth, numerous subjective factors operated to enable an 
executive to pass judgment upon the results of a given year's 
work. These subjective criteria were very largely matters of 
personal and group opinion. They were frequently discovered 
by requesting the executive to analyze statements which he had 
made, such as: 

That was one of the finest conferences we have ever conducted. 
I feel this has been a good year. 

The cooperative spirit is much improved over that of last year. 
Our work has met with a warm response from the people and 
the churches of the community. 

The concepts with which these judgments dealt were less 
tangible than those listed under objective criteria. They were 
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more in the realm of feeling and emotion. The meanings which 
subjective criteria signified were less exact, and were suscep- 
tible of several interpretations. They were likewise more com- 
plex than the facts used for making objective judgments. For 
example, there was a multitude of factors involved in the crite- 
rion of public opinion. A causal analysis of such a complex 
standard was rarely attempted. The following paragraphs pre- 
sent a summary of the subjective criteria that were used by 
thirteen executives. 

1. PUBLIC OPINION 

Public opinion was cited by all thirteen executives as a crite- 
rion for the measurement of progress and growth. The judg- 
ment as to whether the public was favorably or adversely in- 
clined toward the work of the organization was based upon all 
the expressions that had been received by its executives. In- 
cluded in the factors responsible for this judgment were both 
objective and subjective evidence. General participation by the 
constituency, and financial support, were important factors in 
determining the climate of public opinion. The presence or 
absence of destructive criticism, protests and complaints gave 
additional evidence. The attitude of special groups such as 
ministers, young people, pupils in schools, etc., were factors in 
the structure of public opinion. The executives were aware of 
the intangible character of this criterion ; yet it was constantly 
operative in their thinking. It partook of the nature of a com- 
posite judgment made by the executive upon the basis of all 
the factors at his disposal. Such a judgment expressed his opin- 
ion concerning the attitude of the public toward the coopera- 
tive program; and the comparison of this judgment with his 
recollection of the corresponding judgment formed the previ- 
ous year constituted his subjective criterion of progress. The 
universality of its usage emphasized its importance if not its 
validity. 



ATTITUDE OF THE MINISTRY 



The pastor was regarded by the executives interviewed as 
the most influential leader in religious education within the 
local church. It was natural, therefore, that they accepted the 
minister's attitude as one measure of progress and growth. 
Were the ministers of the community more friendly and co- 
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operative than they were during the previous year? If so, the 
executive regarded this as an evidence of growth and progress. 
If the ministers were less cooperative and more severely critical, 
the executive had cause to evaluate carefully the activities of 
his organization to locate the weakness. If the clergy were be- 
coming increasingly indifferent toward cooperative religious 
education, this was taken as an indication of decline in prestige 
and power. 

3. STAFF APPRAISAL OF EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF WORK 

Members of the staff professionally engaged in religious edu- 
cation were fitted to pass intelligent judgments upon the work 
accomplished. Five executives regarded this appraisal as one 
of their most valid bases of determining progress. The proce- 
dure in this connection ranged from a voicing of individual 
opinion, through periodic discussions of the problem, to 
monthly staff conferences. In the latter case, the staff members 
made an evaluation of each of the major activities of the or- 
ganization in the light of objectives which had previously been 
formulated. This examination was conducted soon after the 
activity had terminated. Each member of the staff participated. 
The purpose was to discover weaknesses and to locate elements 
of strength. The conclusions became the basis of reconstructing 
the development of the plan for a specific activity another year, 
and also were utilized as a means of formulating staff opinion 
regarding the progress of the organization. 

4. COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION'S APPRAISAL OF WORK 

Another criterion was the opinion of the members of the com- 
mittee on education. Three executives listed it as an important 
measure of progress. Its use afforded an appraisal of the work 
by laymen and laywomen of the community. The point of 
view of this group was regarded by the executives as an essen- 
tial supplement to the more technical appraisal made by the 
professional staff. It would tend to reflect the attitudes of im- 
portant sections of the community toward the work of the 
organization. 

5. JUDGMENT OF COMPETENT COMMUNITY LEADERS 

Three executives were using the judgment of competent com- 
munity leaders in evaluating the work. Public educators, col- 
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lege and university professors, doctors, lawyers, parents, busi- 
ness leaders such were the groups regarded as most competent 
to appraise the effect of the work done by the community or- 
ganization, and their opinions were deliberately sought. From 
these opinions the executive arrived at his own judgment of the 
progress of his particular organization. 

6. INTEREST AND ENTHUSIASM OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

In the capacity of administrator and supervisor, the execu- 
tive comes in contact with teachers and pupils in the various 
schools directed by the organization. The degree of interest and 
enthusiasm of the teachers and pupils for the work in which 
they were participating was taken as an indication of success 
or failure. The observation of this attitude by the executive 
was used in two communities as a criterion of progress. 

7. EFFECT OF COOPERATIVE PROGRAM UPON COMMUNITY LIFE 

Five executives listed the effect of the cooperative program 
upon community life as a criterion. The statements were an- 
swers to such questions as: "To what degree has the council 
influenced the way in which moral issues are handled in the 
community?" "What has been the general effect of cooperative 
work upon community life?" "Is there evidenced a greater de- 
gree of tolerance?" "Is there less denominational rivalry and 
bigotry?" "Have the young people of the community grown 
in social-mindedness ?" Opinions offered in answer to such ques- 
tions as these were considered of value in judging the effect of 
the cooperative program upon community life. 

8. ATTITUDE OF THE CONSTITUENCY AS APPRAISED BY THE STAFF 

The composite judgment resulting from appraisals by all 
staff members of the attitude of the constituency toward the 
organization was definitely related to criterion 3, since the atti- 
tude of the constituency was doubtless reflected in the judg- 
ments registered by staff members concerning the "educational 
value of the work accomplished." It bears a resemblance also 
to criterion 1, called "public opinion." Nevertheless three ex- 
ecutives listed it as a separate and distinct criterion. 

SUMMARY 

The eight subjective criteria for appraising the agencies and 
their work were all rooted in individual and group opinion. 
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They represented generalizations made with reference to the 
effectiveness of the activities sponsored by community organi- 
zations. They frequently duplicated one another. They were 
liable to many errors. Little attention was being devoted to a 
refinement of such measurements, with the exception of the 
case cited under criterion 3. Although, on scientific grounds, 
one would greatly discount the validity of the judgments re- 
sulting from subjective criteria, it is important to note that 
the thirteen executives interviewed generally regarded these as 
useful and helpful. In the absence of carefully defined objec- 
tive criteria they felt that their only recourse was to such opin- 
ion-founded judgments as have been listed. One of the biggest 
problems confronting community organizations was that of 
refining these subjective criteria in order that greater validity 
might result from their application. 

Executives' Judgment concerning Criteria for Measuring 
Progress 

THESE data, representing the thinking of thirteen executive 
officers, are listed according to frequency in the following para- 
graphs. 

Character changes manifested in participating individuals 
were regarded by six of the executives as affording the most 
important criterion to be used to evaluate and measure prog- 
ress and growth. This undoubtedly was the result of the execu- 
tives' conception of the purpose of religious education, a pur- 
pose generally described as, "to promote Christian living." 
Since activities engaged in and directed by the organizations 
sought to further individual growth in Christian living, the 
obvious criterion to be used in this situation was the one sug- 
gested. 

How to go about such evaluation and measurement was not 
clear to these executives. They seemed baffled by the difficulties 
which the use of such a criterion presented. Three executives 
plainly stated that they did not know how to proceed to meas- 
ure the character changes. This was likewise found to be the 
opinion of other executives interviewed; but since it was not 
known how to apply such a standard to the functionings of 
community organizations, they had refrained from suggest- 
ing it. 

The indefiniteness of the second criterion, measurement of 
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growth in cooperative activities, again implies the uncertainty 
present in the minds of the five executives who named it. How 
measurement could be accomplished was not known. 

An interesting group of criteria of growth listed by several 
executives dealt with the qualitative changes taking place in 
the constituency. For example, two executives listed as a crite- 
rion of progress, "the constituents' growth in a meaningful 
consciousness of God." Another executive listed "improvement 
in the quality of the services of worship administered in the 
various sessions of the church school." Yet another mentioned 
the degree of efficiency with which the organization functioned 
as a critic of public morals without becoming a protecting 
society. 

Considerable concern was expressed over the relation of edu- 
cational procedures to all the activities of a church federation. 
Two executives emphasized the importance of considering all 
of the -activities of the federation as educative in their meaning 
and outlook. They therefore suggested that an important crite- 
rion was the "degree to which the educational ideal permeated 
the whole activity of the federation." No technique had been 
described to put this suggested criterion into practice. This 
same conception was applied to the local church by one execu- 
tive in the words, "The importance attached to the place of 
education in the religious activities of the local church." This 
executive was clear that the total program of the church should 
be educational in its outreach. The technique, however, whereby 
this standard could be utilized as a basis of measuring progress 
of community institutions had not been developed. 

One executive evidently regarded one of the functions of the 
community council to be that of a liaison organization between 
the national overhead body and the local church. He indicated 
a standard of measurement as follows, "Adequacy of interpre- 
tation of the overhead body to the church constituency." Other 
examples are largely repetitions of those already discussed. 
Only one executive admitted frankly that he did not know what 
criteria were most important. He further stated that he had 
been too busy to spend time thinking about criteria for measur- 
ing progress and growth in his organization. 

Activities Sponsored To Develop Criteria 

THE executives were further requested to list activities in which 
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they were engaged to develop more effective criteria for meas- 
uring progress and growth. Nine of these leaders reported that 
their organization was doing nothing in this field. They usually 
stated that ignorance of what to do, and lack of time in which 
to do anything were the main factors responsible for this 
situation. 

Four executives listed six activities whose purposes were to 
develop more adequate appraisals of the organization's work. 
Two of these conducted monthly staff conferences to discuss 
criteria for measuring progress. Two emphasized tactful super- 
vision of the activities of the organization by members of the 
staff, as the attack being made upon the problem. One executive 
reported the existence of a committee whose responsibility was 
to make a periodic evaluation of the work of the vacation and 
week-day church schools. One reported that his organization 
sought to make the program of educational activities so worth 
while as to secure growing financial support. 1 One executive 
said, "We have made the requirements for a 'Standard Leader- 
ship' diploma the standard for all employed teachers in our 
vacation and week-day church schools." The establishment and 
maintenance of such a basis of teacher qualifications afforded 
an objective measure for determining progress in the educa- 
tional preparation of vacation and week-day church-school 
teachers. 

Summary 

THE study of criteria used by community organizations in reli- 
gious education may be summarized as follows: Two objective 
criteria used by eleven executives were (1) the number of peo- 
ple participating in the activities of the organization, and () 
financial support. The subjective criterion utilized by all agen- 
cies was "public opinion." Three other subjective criteria were 
each used by five executives. They were: (1) attitude of the 
ministry, () staff appraisal of the educational value of the 
work accomplished, and (3) the effect of the cooperative pro- 
gram upon community life. Eight other objective criteria and 
four subjective criteria were listed. In no case was one of these 
criteria used by more than three organizations. Personal and 

1 This executive reported that in his mind financial support was the only 
criterion of any value in attempting to determine progress and growth. 
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group opinion constituted the basis of all the subjective 
criteria. 

Two criteria were named by the executives as essential to an 
effective appraisal of the work accomplished. The first of these, 
listed by six executives, consisted in determining the character 
changes effected in the participating individuals. The second 
demanded some means of measuring growth in cooperative ac- 
tivities. Neither of these criteria was found to be in use, as no 
technique had been developed to make their application feasible. 

Almost nothing was being done to develop more effective 
criteria for evaluating and measuring the results of cooperative 
organizations in religious education. Nine of the thirteen or- 
ganizations simply dismissed the matter. Six activities were re- 
ported by four executives. The most promising suggestion 
regarding the six activities was that of a monthly appraisal 
of the results being achieved, which was to be accomplished 
through staff conferences. Statistical data and staff opinion 
were the basic factors to be used by such conferences to meas- 
ure progress and growth. 

The limitations of council efforts in the area of measurement 
were obvious. No one was more aware of this situation than the 
executive leaders interviewed. One evident factor responsible 
for this situation was a failure to appreciate fully the impor- 
tance of periodic evaluation and measurement as bases for 
program reconstruction and guidance. The pressure of admin- 
istrative detail in understaffed organizations had limited ac- 
tivity in the fields of evaluation and measurement. 

A still more basic limitation to accuracy in appraising the 
results accomplished was the prevalent uncertainty regarding 
the measurement of character changes. Techniques for measur- 
ing the results of religious education have not been made a part 
of the practice of the community institutions studied. In view 
of the tentative character of existing instruments, this neglect 
is easily understood. But it is, after all, of some moment that 
none of the large and growing body of tests and scales already 
in use in this field was familiar to the executives. One can 
hardly avoid comparison with the outstanding scientific work 
done by a number of Young Men's Christian Associations and 
with the general policy of the National Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. in establishing a department of research. 2 Adequate 

2 See the series, Research Studies, already cited. 
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measurement obviously waits upon further experimentation, 
but adequate appraisal of growth and efficiency waits upon 
measurement. The elaboration of criteria, and the development 
of scientific procedures for applying them, are among the most 
critical problems confronting community organizations in reli- 
gious education. 



CHAPTER XI 

CURRENT THEORIES IN THE LIGHT OF 
CURRENT PRACTICE 




distribution of the eleven communities included in this 
study, and the national reputation which they have attained, 
render them suitable for the interpretation of the better prac- 
tice of the cooperative movement in religious education; and 
these agencies will be taken as representative of community 
organization in this entire field. In the final chapter the body 
of experience already described will be utilized in the construc- 
tion of a policy and program of organization. This chapter is 
concerned with the more theoretical aspects of the problem. 

Stereotype versus Function in Current Practice 

THE social forces that have given rise to the organizations 
studied have centered in the local community. Some leader, 
group, or agency has felt the need of a cooperative organiza- 
tion. The character of this need, illustrations of which have 
been noted, shaped the initial structure of the organization. 
Where the problem was actual rather than imaginary, the 
embryonic organization has thrived and developed. 1 

All of the agencies studied have had a continuous history. As 
chapter i shows, fifteen of the eighteen factors that gave rise to 
their establishment grew out of local conditions. In three in- 
stances the originating stimulus came from outside the com- 
munity but found local conditions suitable to the development 
of a council. In all cases, however, permanence was the result of 
the adaptation of the initial plan to local conditions. 

This need for adaptation was apparently felt when the vari- 
ous councils were getting under way, but later it had frequently 
been lost sight of, evidently upon the theory that changing 
social conditions would not affect the structure of the coopera- 

i Where local conditions were not responsible for initiating the organization, 
the structure has often crumbled and ceased to exist. Examples of this condi- 
tion were found in two communities covered by this study. In both instances 
outside agencies had attempted to establish local councils of churches. The ef- 
fort was unsuccessful both times and the local councils were no longer in 
existence. 
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tive organization. Indeed there was little evidence that regular 
careful analysis of social conditions was being made anywhere 
for the purpose of constantly readapting the organization to 
changing requirements of local conditions. 

True, the agencies that evidenced the greatest vitality and 
vigor were invariably the ones that were giving the most atten- 
tion to the study of conditions in the community; but even in 
these cases, no thoroughly scientific studies had been conducted 
expressly for these purposes. To the investigators this seemed 
a basic weakness in existing practice. The executives inter- 
viewed were nevertheless sensitive to local conditions, and were 
planning to devote more attention to such studies in the future. 

Religious education is like other social movements in that 
the responsible authorities are beginning to feel that the situa- 
tions and problems of the local community should continually 
determine the form of the overhead organization. Experience 
has shown the futility of standardizing community organiza- 
tions according to a stereotyped pattern furnished by a na- 
tional body. Suggestions and guidance from the national or- 
ganization are valuable, but the functions to be performed by 
the agency within its local environment may prove to be more 
reliable guides to stability of structure. 

Criticism of Current Theories 

UNDERGIRDING the practices described in foregoing chapters 
occur divergent theories of social organization in various com- 
binations. A given agency might be based upon the general 
pattern suggested by one theory, while at the same time it 
included policies implied by an antithetical theory. 

It is possible to discriminate within current practice three 
plans for the organization of a community. They may be 
named : "The Christian citizenship plan" ; "the federation 
plan" ; and "the council plan." An analysis of the theory upon 
which each of these plans is based throws additional light on 
the general problem of functional organization. 

1. THE CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP PLAN 

The main features of the "Christian citizenship plan" may 
be briefly characterized as follows: 2 The membership of the 

2 Athearn, Religious Education and American Democracy (Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press, 1917). 
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community council consists of representative citizens who form 
a voluntary association for the development of a community 
program of religious education. 3 New members are elected by 
majority vote of the board of directors, which, in turn, is 
elected by the council. It is made up of twelve members and has 
general management and control of the property and business 
of the council. A board of religious education, elected by the 
council, is composed of nine members. This board has entire 
charge of the educational activities of the council except that 
it may not bind the council in any matters involving financial 
expenditures. Two-thirds of the members of the board of di- 
rectors and the board of religious education must be members 
of churches of the community. Not more than four directors 
nor more than two members of the board of religious education 
may be elected from the same denomination. 

This plan represents an attempt to apply a modified theory 
of democracy to the structure of a council. A picked oligarchy 
of "best minds" is the final authority for cooperation in reli- 
gious education. 4 Membership upon the council is based upon 
individual competence or prestige rather than upon institu- 
tional connections, so that each member is in a position to con- 
sider the needs of the whole community. His membership does 
not depend upon some vital interest grouping within the com- 
munity. 

The advantages of the Christian citizenship plan are that it 
tends to prevent the domination of the organization by certain 
vested interests, cliques or agencies ; it provides an avenue 
through which the people may give expression to their needs, 
desires and problems; and it makes for permanence in com- 
munity organization. 

The weaknesses of the theory are that it tends to ignore the 
existence of "vital interest" groups, institutions and agencies 
within the community; it places too little emphasis upon the 
institutional loyalties found in such groups; its membership 
does not rest upon the people and is politically nonrepresenta- 
tive, although it may be sympathetically representative ; and it 

3 The association may be either incorporated or unincorporated. Incorpora- 
tion makes for permanence. See Athearn, op. cit., p. 156. 

4 Contrast this view with the "direct theory" of community organization. 
See Lindeman, The Community (New York: The Association Press, 1921), p. 
142. 
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overlooks the actual functioning of local churches and denomi- 
nations within the community. 

This theory has wielded very little influence over the organi- 
zations included in this study. Occasional provision was made 
for the indirect representation of the people upon the govern- 
ing body. "Members at large," "coop ted members," etc., were 
terms utilized to describe such representatives. The instances, 
however, were so infrequent as to constitute a negligible factor 
in current practice. The central idea in the theory is an attempt 
to build upon the interests and needs of the people who com- 
pose the community. Certain of its features will be incorporated 
later in a suggested functional theory of community organi- 
zation. 

%. THE FEDERATION PLAN 

The main features of the federation plan can be easily sum- 
marized. Membership in a community organization is composed 
of vital-interest groups, institutions, or agencies that exist as 
organized units within the area. From the standpoint of reli- 
gious education, federations are primarily associations of ec- 
clesiastical units. 5 Churches or denominations, and occasionally 
nonecclesiastical units, enter into voluntary association for the 
purpose of achieving limited objectives. The constituent units 
appoint representatives to a common council, the work of which 
is administered through a board of directors and departmental 
committees. Each cooperating unit retains complete autonomy. 
The characteristic feature of this plan is revealed by the fact 
that it either includes as cooperators all organizations of any 
form whatsoever that religion has assumed in the modern city, 
or it absorbs them into itself. 

The basic theory upon which the federation plan has been 
developed, as may be seen by this description, is that the people 
of the community, instead of being directly related to the coun- 
cil, receive indirect representation through adherence to one of 
the constituent groups which have been coordinated in the 
federation. 

The commendable features of this theory are that it makes 
for the coordination of institutional activities ; it permits indi- 
viduals to retain their interest in community groups that enlist 

5 Douglass, Protestant Cooperation in American Cities (New York: Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research, 1930). 
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their intense loyalty; it offers a practicable method of inter- 
church government; and it effects the coordination of the ac- 
tivities of community agencies that have achieved different 
stages of socialization. 

The major limitations in the application of this theory to 
community organization are that it is not in the true sense 
representative of the community, but only of parts of the com- 
munity that participate in certain institutions ; that it is defi- 
nitely limited by current denominationalism ; is dominated too 
largely by the clergy ; and it tends to neglect community situa- 
tions and problems through overemphasis upon ecclesiastical 
control. 

The theory discussed in this connection had determined the 
form and policy of the cooperative organizations in five of the 
thirteen cases studied. The weaknesses discovered in the prac- 
tice of these five agencies corresponded to those just listed. The 
movement suffered from an overdose of official and ecclesiasti- 
cal control. It lacked the surge of vitality that results when the 
situations and problems of the community are constantly uti- 
lized to reconstruct organizational practices in the light of 
changing conditions. 

3. THE COUNCIL PLAN 

The council plan developed from the merger effected by the 
International Sunday School Association and the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denominations at Kansas City 
in 1922. It was for a time characterized by the phrase "fifty- 
fifty basis of representation," meaning that the territorial or 
regional forces formerly represented by the Sunday School 
Association and the official denominational forces represented 
by the Council of Evangelical Denominations were equally 
represented upon the governing board of the merged organiza- 
tion. The plan has been difficult to apply, owing to the fre- 
quent absence of organized territorial or denominational forces 
within the community. 

In theory, provision is made for both direct and indirect 
representation in the membership of the council. The ultimate 
aim is to secure democratic control without minimizing the con- 
tribution to be made by specialized institutions. The constitu- 
ent agencies cooperating in the council officially appoint 50 
per cent of the members on the governing body. The remaining 
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50 per cent of the membership is appointed as members at large 
by the people in convention assembled, or by the executive com- 
mittee. Lindeman has characterized this plan as the "com- 
pound theory" of community organization. 6 It represents an 
attempt to provide a synthesis of the basic principles of the 
Christian citizenship plan and the federation plan. It ap- 
proaches a democratic structure in that it gives at least partial 
consideration to the principle of democracy as well as full con- 
sideration to the present status of group allegiances. 

The council plan had practically determined the structure 
of community organizations in eight of the thirteen agencies 
studied. It is theoretically strong in that it combines the essen- 
tial features of plans one and two. Specifically, its elements of 
strength are that it provides a way for at least part of the 
people of the community directly to elect delegates to the gov- 
erning body; and it provides indirect representation through 
the basic organizational groupings of the people within the 
community. 

The chief weaknesses of the theory, which arise out of the 
practical difficulties involved in applying it to a given situa- 
tion, are the tendency to overemphasize one branch of represen- 
tation with a corresponding neglect of the other; the limited 
character of the participation of certain denominations, which 
sets definite limits to cooperation ; and dependence upon a "con- 
vention system" budget, which is frequently unequal to the task 
of sustaining a system of religious education. 

Conclusion 

ALL three of the theories briefly outlined provide for organiza- 
tion from the top down. They tend to underemphasize the im- 
portance of an analysis of the elements that compose the local 
situation. They do not incorporate a functional study of the 
community as a prerequisite to the development of a policy and 
program of community organization. This study, on the con- 
trary, has shown that current theory in this regard should 
probably be reversed in the light of the actual experience of 
the organizations studied. In other words, organizations should 
be built from the bottom up by incorporating in their structure 
and program the results of continuous study of the conditions, 

6 Lindeman, op. cit., p. 148. 
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forces and needs of the community to be served. To give prac- 
tical significance to this proposal, the investigators attempted 
to demonstrate both the need and the value of the functional 
approach by making a case study of a single community. In 
Part Two the results of this study and the implications of the 
entire investigation for community organization in religious 
education are set forth. 



PART TWO 

PROCEDURE IN BUILDING A FUNCTIONAL 

PROGRAM 



CHAPTER XII 
BEGINNING WITH THE CHILDREN 



I 



N the foregoing chapters the position has been taken that the 
development of cooperative machinery through which certain 
community problems in religious education may be met depends 
upon the functions to be performed, and that the discovery and 
continuous rediscovery of these functions occupy an impor- 
tant place in the evolution of community systems. The truth of 
this position is not established, however, by noting that exist- 
ing theory and practice are based on a different principle. This 
has, indeed, been pointed out, but the mere absence of practice 
on a functional basis affords little or no concrete suggestion 
for functional reorganization. It will be necessary therefore to 
develop a plan for a typical community in the light of the facts 
about its problems and situations in order to demonstrate the 
intimate relationship which the functional theory claims should 
obtain between the structure and function of a cooperative 
agency. 

For reasons given in the Introduction, New Haven was 
chosen as the sample community in which to demonstrate the 
application of the functional approach to a specific situation. 

It happened that many individuals in the city of New Haven 
were interested in this problem and were willing to cooperate in 
the sort of investigation that would provide a basis for the 
building of a functional program. The institutions involved ex- 
pressed their willingness to cooperate, and in many cases their 
eagerness to work out a more satisfactory plan of religious and 
moral education for the city as a whole. An inquiry was there- 
fore set on foot to obtain data which would illustrate the type 
of facts required for the construction of a general policy and 
which would point the way to the adequate organization of a 
community. In Part Two of this study the results of these in- 
vestigations are reported in five sections : The needs of the chil- 
dren, the general social situation out of which these needs arise, 
the work of local churches, the work of social agencies, and ex- 
isting efforts at cooperation. The final chapter concludes the 
study with an outline of a policy and program of community 
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organization based on the criticisms of the current practice re- 
ported in Part One and on the data gathered in Part Two. The 
results of the first investigation are briefly summarized in this 
chapter. 

The heart of the functional theory, as has been noted, is its 
empirical approach to the problem of community organization. 
Interest therefore focuses on the child life of the community 
and upon the social forces that are molding it. Consequently, in 
working out a concrete program a city's first task is to take 
stock of the needs of its children. How do they behave? What 
are their attitudes toward the issues of life ? What do they know 
about good and evil? What obstacles to moral growth do they 
confront? What influences tend to undo the work of the 
churches ? 

The source of the data presented here was the work of the 
Character Education Inquiry, 1 which included several hundred 
New Haven children in a part of its study. We present here, 
however, not the statistical findings but selections from a large 
number of case studies of individuals which were worked out by 
Dr. W. E. Uphaus. 

1. How Children Spend Their Time 

FROM a study of the time schedules of sixteen New Haven 
children selected from a wide range of social background, it ap- 
pears that one hour in sixty-four was given to something con- 
nected with religion. No time was spent in personal devotions, 
nor did any of the homes have family worship. The four most 
privileged children spent only half the time that the others did 
in helping about the home ; but they gave four times as much 
time to study as did the four who were problem cases. Music 
and other cultural interests were almost completely absent from 
the latter group, but their average movie attendance was two 
and a half times a week, as compared with once a week for the 
four privileged children. 

There is little indication that the members of the family 
share in helpful activities of mutual concern. There is a good 
deal said about running errands for mother, but one gains the 
impression that there is not much sense of joint ownership in 
keeping up the home. There is little parental counsel and lead- 

i Reported in Hartshorne, May, and others, Studies in the Nature of 
Character (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928, 1929, 1930). 
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ership in constructive work or recreation. Children seem pretty 
much to go their own way. Father, mother and brothers and sis- 
ters rarely do things together. There are no quiet times to- 
gether for reading aloud, stories, meditation, or family wor- 
ship. If it be true that preparation for cooperative and useful 
citizenship in the larger social and economic world outside the 
home depends upon first lessons in mutual sharing and respon- 
sibility within the smaller family circle, there is real occasion to 
ask what is going on. A description of the way children spend 
their time is as much a measure of parents as it is of the chil- 
dren themselves. 

It is when one notes the wide differences reflected in the 
schedules that the need for a total community purview is evi- 
dent. The relationship between economic income and time ex- 
penditures is manifest. The homes of the underprivileged are 
without many of the resources that make them intellectually 
and morally invigorating. 

The most powerful single influence for community leadership 
to take into account is the movie. It robs the poorer and less in- 
telligent of both time and money. It is often positively corrupt- 
ing. Alluring pictures are the center of children's conversation. 
In one of the sixteen cases the evidences of overstimulation are 
quite apparent. In another case, a problem boy, the movie is an 
almost daily experience. It takes the time and dominates the 
thought and imagination of those who have the least power to 
discriminate or the least inhibition over evil suggestion. There 
is evidence for these statements apart from the time schedules 
of a few isolated cases. 

Tied up with the problem of unwholesome, commercialized 
amusement is that of undirected leisure time, especially on 
week-ends. The Sunday schedule of the problem boy already 
mentioned is an example of this sort of thing. At 1 : 30 o'clock 
he "killed time" on the way to the show. At 4 : 30 he "went on 
the corner and killed time." No less significant a part of the 
total picture is the gang activity of many children. What is 
there for a fellow to do but go to a movie or to his club ? After 
he arrives at the club, what is there to do but gamble, fight, or 
talk about the girls ? There is no one in his own home or appar- 
ently anywhere else who cares what he does. With all the service 
agencies at work in New Haven, he and many others are still 
uncared for. 
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2. Children's Habits and Standards 

IN all, the Character Education Inquiry gave some thirty hours 
of tests, which yielded a vast bulk of material for each child. 
Only the barest sample of results can be given here. The rec- 
ords of two pairs of New Haven children were selected for spe- 
cial study, a boy and a girl in each pair. Two were among the 
privileged children and had a high reputation with teachers 
and fellow pupils. Two were problem cases, and were distinctly 
inferior to the others in socio-economic status, intelligence, and 
reputation. 

There were many tests of honest performance. With the in- 
ferior pair of cases, cheating was the rule. The superior pair 
did not cheat once. In other types of conduct, however, there 
was little difference between the two pairs. High Boy was only 
average in generous and helpful acts, giving away little of his 
own and not exerting himself at all to collect pictures, etc., for 
hospital children. Likewise, his persistence at hard tasks and his 
resistance to simple temptations were average. Low Boy also 
lacked generous habits, did little for his classmates when he 
had the opportunity, and did nothing at all for children in 
need. He was below average in his power to resist temptation 
and in his tendency to see a task through to its completion. 

The comparison with regard to standards is confined to a few 
of the many hundreds of responses given on the test blanks. 
The superior children, for example, were able to spot the most 
useful, sensible, and helpful thing to do in three out of four 
imaginary instances, whereas the inferior pair were at a loss in 
an equal proportion of cases. Similarly, causal relations were 
more frequently recognized by the superior than by the inferior 
children. Low Boy, for example, thought that God punished 
bad people by making them sick and by causing earthquakes. 
In provocative situations the contrasted cases agreed on the 
right thing to do only about half the time, though both groups 
lacked keen moral insight at many points. Low Boy was appar- 
ently more frank and less conventional. Brutality in response to 
brutality was right for Low Boy and excusable for High Boy. 
To both boys one's word of honor was not "sacred" and both re- 
garded obedience as more important than honor, but on the 
whole the high group was conversant with moral principles and 
the low group was not. The superior children grasped relation- 
ships better and were more accurate in their appraisal of 
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others' actions, more sensitive to duty and responsibility, less 
victimized by vague and uncertain conventionalities, and less 
superstitious, even though subject to certain social convention- 
alities emphasized no doubt in their own homes. 

Attitudes toward various types of conduct were likewise con- 
trasted at many points. While the superior pair would admit 
exceptions to absolute honesty under such conditions as starva- 
tion or social pressure, the inferior group allowed of many ex- 
ceptions, as to get money for movies, toys, or candy. Helpful- 
ness was evidently regarded as the thing in most circumstances, 
though here High Boy drew the line at helping his enemies or 
those who did not deserve to be helped. On the whole the more 
wholesome and constructive attitudes were present to a far 
greater extent among the privileged than among the under- 
privileged. 

Further suggestions of population differences appear from a 
comparison of four groups of New Haven children of fifteen 
each. One of these (High Superior) was composed of those hav- 
ing the best reputation in a privileged community. Another 
(Low Superior) contained the "worst" in the same community. 
The third (High Inferior) was the "best" in an underprivi- 
leged community and the fourth (Low Inferior) was a group 
of problem children from this latter community. There were 
striking examples in which all groups tended to go right or 
wrong on the same problem, as that honesty is best because it 
pays and that a girl is solely responsible when she goes wrong. 
Punitive and logical consequences of misbehavior were upper- 
most in the minds of all groups. All felt the appeal of group 
loyalty as over against loyalty to ethical standards or to the 
school as the more inclusive group. Life seemed to consist in 
getting the most out of it at the least personal risk. The pos- 
sible effect of one's conduct on others was rarely present in the 
minds of any of them. Conventionalities loomed up more con- 
spicuously than intelligent discrimination. 

Suggestions regarding the nature of the cultural environ- 
ments of these four groups are gleaned from the following inci- 
dents. The children of all four groups were generally ignorant 
of the meaning of the words "Genesis" and "Proverbs." High 
Superiors were much better than Problem Children in identify- 
ing magazines and journals, while the High Inferior group 
surpassed the Low Superior group in such a test. When it came 
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to recognition of great musicians it was evident that High Su- 
periors and Problem Children lived in different worlds. Names 
of such great personalities as Josef Hoffman, Louise Homer, 
John McCormack, Schumann-Heink, and Harry Lauder meant 
nothing to Problem Children. While the High and Low Supe- 
rior groups both generally responded to such names, the Infe- 
rior groups were generally unacquainted with them. 

In the case of actors, High Superiors were generally familiar 
with the great characters of the legitimate stage. Problem Chil- 
dren did not know such characters. But when it came to movies 
the Problem Children excelled. Five Problem Children could 
identify all the movie stars listed, and no Problem Child knew 
fewer than seven of the nine listed. Evidently the children from 
homes of even the lowest levels of intelligence and economic 
means find the money to frequent the movies. 

The groups afforded interesting contrasts in vocational and 
personal ambition. The vocational outlook of High Superior 
children centered in the professions; that for Low Superiors 
and High Inferiors revealed preferences for the professions and 
skilled occupations ; whereas that for Problem Children ranged 
from the desire to be a day laborer to aspirations to the highest 
political positions. The tendency in the inferior groups was to 
desire to rise to higher social and economic levels than they then 
occupied. The ambitions of High Superior children were con- 
centrated upon money and property. One girl seemed to sum up 
the desires of the group when she said she wanted "a good time 
all the time." 

The ethical and social interests of the Low Superior group 
of children were clearly more worthy than those of the High 
Superior group. Only five out of fourteen thought of wealth, 
and one of travel. Their wishes centered in health, small per- 
sonal articles, helpfulness to others, books, elimination of pov- 
erty and its woes, etc. 

The Low Superiors resembled the High Inferiors in mini- 
mizing wealth. They were "thing-minded" but much less so 
than the High Superiors. Their wishes turned to education or 
accomplishments much more frequently than to anything else. 
The Problem Children resembled the High Superior group in 
their wishes for wealth and ease. Their minds ran to money, 
automobiles, and other things. They were much more concerned 
with "having" than with "becoming." Each of these groups 
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gave evidence of reflecting the social environment in which they 
live. The movie dominated the desires of Problem Children. 

Implications 

THE implications for the cooperative movement in religious 
education are drawn from the entire study of the habits, atti- 
tudes, and standards of boys and girls from which these few 
illustrations are taken. They serve to illustrate the intimate re- 
lation which a functional program will bear to the discovered 
facts in any community and provide, by inference, the evidence 
for the opinion that existing cooperative agencies are failing at 
the crucial point. 

INDIVIDUAL, DIFFERENCES 

In the scores of comparisons made between individuals and 
groups, both for knowledge and for conduct, remarkable and 
significant differences appeared. The differences between High 
Boy and Low Boy, or between High Girl and Low Girl, in dis- 
criminating between right and wrong, in attitudes toward 
others, and in real conduct situations that opened the way for 
honest, cooperative, and self -controlled living were pronounced 
and generally consistent. Intelligence, culture, and a favorable 
environment led to finer discriminations and behavior in social 
relationships. Views on religious, social, and economic matters 
were usually fairer. The depth and range of their feelings with 
respect to propositions that are not wholly either true or false 
were more nearly in keeping with sensible mature judgment. 
They could be trusted to do the honest and fair thing even 
though not under direct observation. They were more inclined 
to carry on with things worth while in spite of distractions and 
allurements. 

What was found for individual superior and inferior pupils 
was also found in the study of selected groups fifteen in number. 

We have heard about individual and class differences in pub- 
lic education for a couple of decades. A city school system with- 
out a trained psychiatrist, special teachers and rooms, or other 
arrangements to care for problem children is now considered 
greatly behind the time. This is true whether the children be 
geniuses or dullards. Whatever may be the position of religious 
leaders at the heads of church boards or regional and national 
councils with respect to these things, we do know (as will be 
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pointed out in a later chapter) that the rank and file of local 
community leaders are almost completely unaware of the extent 
and significance of these differences. In any city the size of New 
Haven one finds many individual congregations of the same 
general denomination. Methodists, Baptists, and Congrega- 
tionalists are organized in communities extremely different so- 
cially, economically, racially; and yet upon investigation one 
finds Sunday-school teachers using the same denominational 
literature for all their classes. An occasional teacher will be in- 
genious and persistent enough to learn the facts about his pu- 
pils and build his methods and select his materials on the basis 
of this information. There is no more fundamental reason for a 
functioning city council than that of drawing the attention of 
a whole community to the imperative specialized demands of 
individuals and groups. Religiously and psychologically no 
community can rise above the worst of its elements. 

An alert community council will need, therefore, to keep the 
following considerations in mind : 

(1) From the detailed needs of the several hundred children, 
from which this chapter quotes only briefly, it will discover the 
points at which children of different social groups are strong 
and weak, in order that local churches may be able to meet 
more adequately the needs of their own constituencies. 

(2) It will employ special facilities for gathering scientific 
data on communities and individuals. 

(3) It will set up a few experimental centers to handle dif- 
ferent types of educational processes adapted to special com- 
munity conditions. 

(4) It will discover and assign leadership according to local 
demands and circumstances. 

(5) It will inspire leaders within local units to differentiate 
between the various demands within their own limited circle. 

UNIVERSAL, NEEDS 

Another fact stood out repeatedly, and at times in a star- 
tlingly clear manner namely, that the choicest children in our 
city at times fall far below our expectations. They subscribe 
strongly to religious rites and beliefs and to desirable social 
conventions, but their actual knowledge about what constitutes 
right and wrong and their opinions about what is best to do are 
often at fault. They will lie, cheat, and steal under fewer provo- 
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cations, but the simple truth remains that they say they will 
still lie, cheat, and steal if the conditions are right. Many are 
tempted to accept lighter forms of dishonesty such as lying to 
save social prestige or cheating to win personal and group 
prizes in contests as inconsequential; but when one puts with 
these less serious misdemeanors the absolute committal of well- 
to-do children to material standards of success, one wonders 
what their conduct will be in adulthood when property rights 
and securities are at stake. The further fact that children 
abundantly provided for, as far as home and school require- 
ments are concerned, are nevertheless little susceptible to sug- 
gestions of cooperation and kindness is a serious matter. The 
most favored are at times even less disposed to share than those 
who have little or nothing. There was, we remember, a strong 
contrast between groups in their ambitions for the future. The 
privileged youngsters seemed oblivious of such rank injustices 
as permit poverty and war. Much of this social blindness and 
irresponsibility is due to sheer ignorance. 

This serious lack in the lives of all children even superior 
children suggests provisions that a community council might 
at least consider : 

(1) The fact that the average community abounds with 
children and adults utterly self-satisfied and complacent, sug- 
gests a need for much more well-planned intercommunal fel- 
lowship in which the social imagination and conscience will be 
quickened. Those who are awake enough to deplore the bad con- 
ditions of the city need to know how much the total community 
is responsible for the system that produces these conditions. 

(&) The council might well set up projects, excursions, joint 
enterprises, research, tactful but diligent presentation of data 
on a scale never before attempted. 

(3) Out of this cooperative research should come a consen- 
sus of judgment as to the minimum essentials that should go 
into all local programs minimum essentials to care for the 
common deficiencies of all. 

SPECIFICITY 

One notices as one examines the responses to a series of situa- 
tions more or less similar, how individuals and groups fluctu- 
ated in their judgments and conduct. Intelligent children were 
more consistently wise and good; yet they failed frequently 
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enough to suggest that life situations have to be met and mas- 
tered separately and individually. They might make the same 
relative score in a series of opinion reactions or honesty situa- 
tions, but we found upon investigation that the same children 
were not always present on the minority or majority side of the 
question. This particularity of outlook and conduct was well 
demonstrated in their opinions as to when one would be justi- 
fied in lying or stealing, and in the actual test situations when 
honesty and fair play were involved. 

Thus general motivation and good will fail in complex situa- 
tions where essential data are missing. Scores of situations con- 
stantly confront the growing child that demand special atten- 
tion. Certain knowledge and skills are required to insure ethical 
conduct in these situations. The great majority find themselves 
thrust in a world situation for which their religious education 
has not prepared them. They are without chart or compass. 
They are without criteria for determining their course of ac- 
tion. 

This principle of specificity has direct implications for a 
community program : 

(1) We are in need of much more case material that reveals 
how character evolves in particular individuals. These studies 
should reveal to us the interactions of the individual with the 
forces in his environment so that we may understand the type 
of environment that results in a given character when certain 
innate qualities are given to start with. 

() The fundamental concepts, principles, and ideals that 
are accepted by the best mature judges as necessary for the de- 
velopment of a Christian, cooperative society will be taught 
only as the concept, principle, or ideal is identified consciously 
in the mind of the pupil with particular living situations. A 
teaching technique in character education governed by this 
principle of specificity will take on revolutionary changes. 
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THE SOCIAL SITUATION IN NEW HAVEN 
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N the preceding chapter it was pointed out that a coopera- 
tive program that is functionally conceived must be founded on 
the needs of the children and youth of the community. A glance 
at the ideas and behavior of a few children drawn from differ- 
ent social levels revealed certain limitations of present moral 
education. The contact of the church with its affiliated children 
is almost negligible. Even were its, methods, conceived in insti- 
tutional terms, greatly improved, there is little reason for sup- 
posing that any one church, all by itself, could make headway 
against the communal forces that play upon the child for 
many of his 98 waking hours per week. The community is the 
great educator. But the removal of destructive influences and 
the upbuilding of those that make for character are tasks de- 
manding the cooperation of all who seek the common welfare. 

This chapter, therefore, turns to the second group of facts 
out of which a community program should grow the general 
social situation that furnishes the setting of individual habits 
and standards. These facts are, of course, in constant change. 
A survey can give only a cross section of a flowing stream of 
events. In the nature of the case, a functional plan must there- 
fore include provision for continuous study of the social envi- 
ronment. All that can be done in a preliminary way is to point 
out certain of the more significant areas of fact and some of 
their more significant interrelations. As in the preceding chap- 
ter, space permits only a brief summary of the data. 

Social Characteristics of New Haven 

NEW HAVEN is a city of about 162,000, hugging New Haven 
Harbor, and radiating out in all directions to join a group of 
surrounding towns (Map 1), which bring the total population 
of this industrial center to about 240,000, comprised in about 
50,000 families. Within the city limits the population has be- 
come stationary in size within the past decade, with only slight 
changes in constituency, except for the Negro group which in- 
creased from 4,573 to 5,302 between 1920 and 1930, and the 
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foreign-born group, which fell from 45,686 to 40,091. About 
one-fourth are foreign-born and about 45 per cent are native- 
born of foreign or mixed parentage. The percentages for the 
larger groups among the fifty nationalities run as follows: 1 
Native-born of native parentage 31, Italian 26, Irish 11, Rus- 
sian 8.4, Polish 5.0, German 4.7, English 2.6, Swedish 1.4, 
others 9.9. In the schools, the children of foreign lineage out- 
number the children of native lineage three to one. 

Corresponding to these national groupings, we find that the 
Catholic church predominates in size, furnishing about 60 per 
cent of the total church membership. 2 There are approximately 
22,500 Jews, most of whom are Russians and either orthodox 
Jews in faith or unattached to a synagogue. 

As is usual in industrial centers, the immigrant group con- 
gregates in congested districts, forming homogeneous colonies 
in which the native tongue is spoken and native customs are 
adhered to. These congested districts contain residences of the 
poorest type and are relatively far removed from facilities for 
either indoor or outdoor play. For example, Enumeration Dis- 
tricts 30, 31, 32, 36, 37, 81 ; 5, 8, 19, 104 (Map 2) include the 
industrial and low-grade business areas. Here also are found 
many residences classed as "D," or the poorest in the city. Ad- 
joining districts, such as 35, 38, 39, 79, 80, contain "C" resi- 
dences. The "B" and "A" types of houses are found, for ex- 
ample, in Districts 55, 60, 61, 90, 91, 93, 97, 98, which are near 
the outskirts of the city, and often adjoin the parks. Districts 
31, 34, 35, 36, 41 are largely Italian and Districts 5, 8, 17, 19, 
104 are Jewish and Italian. The chief Negro section embraces 
Districts 57, 59, 71. These immigrant groups occupy the dis- 
tricts of densest population. District 21, for example, has a 
density of 185 per acre, in Districts 35, 36, 39 the density is 89 
to 99 per acre, but in Districts 92, 93, 94, 97, 98 the density is 
3 per acre. It is reported that in the more congested districts 
there are more than a thousand families living in quarters unfit 
for human beings. 

The population mobility for the city as a whole is 30 per 
cent, highest among this underprivileged group and lowest 
among the Americans of the second and earlier generations. In 
one community surrounding a Methodist church, the families 
averaged about two years in one place of residence. This com- 

1 1930 Census. 2 1926 Religious Census. 
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munity comprises Districts (see Map 2) 25, 26, 27, 28, and 29. 
In studying 51 families in this area, it was found that families 
in District 28 averaged 18 months in one residence and in Dis- 
trict 27, 34 months. 

From the standpoint of Protestant education, this general 
problem is further complicated by the industrial situation. The 
Chamber of Commerce reported for 1927 a total of 424 estab- 
lishments, yielding products valued at $124,033,830, and em- 
ploying 25,096 persons whose average wage was about $1,250. 
Wages represented one-fourth the value of the products, and 
profit, over and above operating expenses, represented one- 
third of the value of the products. It is obvious that the income 
of men with families is on the borderline of sheer existence, 
even in normal times, and is sharply contrasted with the in- 
comes of the well-to-do. 

Of the workers of the city some 49,160 males and 20,996 fe- 
males, a large proportion (about 15 per cent) are minors. 
There are no exact data for the last figure, but a rough esti- 
mate can be formed from the fact that known proportions of 
each age-group are not now in school. For the 1930 Census the 
numbers and proportions not in school are: Ages 14-15, 1,000, 
or 16 per cent; 16-17, 3,311, or 52 per cent; 18-20, 7,202, or 
79.5 per cent, totaling 11,513, or 53 per cent. 

The children who go to work on either part time or full time, 
as soon as the law allows, present one of the most serious prob- 
lems faced by the city. Approximately 1,900 boys under 16 
were working before the depression. These, and those who wait 
until they are 16, change occupation frequently. They have on 
the whole neither the ambition nor the ability to pursue their 
studies and so advance their vocational prospects. Their low 
wages (sometimes as low as 50 cents a day) depress the wages 
of those adults who in some cases must compete with them (New 
Haven being an open-shop town), and they are doomed to 
spend their lives in this city or elsewhere on blind-alley jobs of- 
fering returns inadequate for a decent livelihood. For this large 
group New Haven has not appropriate schools, nor adequate 
recreational facilities, nor vocational counseling, nor the type 
of religious leadership that can attract and hold them to reli- 
gious institutions. 

While the recreational needs weigh most heavily on this 
group on account of their hours of employment, their con- 
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gested residences and their lack of any preparation for the wise 
use of leisure, the city as a whole presents problems in recrea- 
tion that challenge the sympathy and wisdom of church leaders. 
There are many public parks (see Map &), but extensive play 
areas are on the outskirts of the city. The schools open their 
playgrounds during the summer for general use and provide 
supervision. The city encourages a number of recreational ac- 
tivities through athletic leagues and the like for both men and 
women. Private agencies have recreational programs for their 
immediate constituencies. At present these are almost com- 
pletely unrelated either to one another or to any demonstrated 
needs to be met. Adult education is also developing rapidly, but 
spasmodically and without any clear realization on the part of 
the churches of the existence of any adult problem. All these 
facilities put together, however, do not begin to meet the obvi- 
ous need for wholesome leisure-time activity. 

Furthermore, over against these relatively constructive op- 
portunities, one must place the "menace of the movies." The 
pictures shown are of the type now universally available and 
are witnessed by the children on the average once a week and by 
the less privileged children usually twice or more. Not only the 
pictures themselves, but the withdrawal from active participa- 
tion in games and creative enterprises, is indeed a menace to an 
already overstimulated childhood. In addition, observers of 
children in the motion-picture houses have noted the salacious 
commentaries shared by boys and girls in witnessing the sug- 
gestive love scenes that characterize so many modern pictures. 

There are some forty pool rooms, with their usual opportuni- 
ties for boys to hang around unoccupied. Dance halls and road 
houses are patronized by young people under conditions that 
inevitably raise questions. And finally, Savin Rock, a byword 
among good citizens, has presented opportunities not only for 
the usual type of unconstructive entertainment one finds in all 
amusement parks, but also for legalized gambling. It is ex- 
pected that the latter condition will soon be corrected. Nothing 
could better illustrate the moral fatigue of church people than 
their indifference to public amusement parks of this sort. They 
operate mostly in the summer, when churches as well as schools 
take a vacation and just let things ride. How serious are leaders 
of church and school when they say that character is the great 
objective of all education, and at the same time seem so often 
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unaware of the kind of education going on vigorously in their 
own community ? 

In relation to this general situation, a few facts about delin- 
quency are in order. Juvenile delinquency is symptomatic of 
deeper-lying conditions, as an ocean island is evidence of the 
upthrust of a mountain range beneath the sea. In eight years 
(1922-29) 1,361 children (mostly boys) appeared before the 
court for theft, trespass, breach of peace, truancy, gaming, 
loitering, and the like all symptoms of social maladjustment. 
These cases came chiefly from three congested districts inhab- 
ited by Italians, Russian Jews, and Negroes (Enumeration Dis- 
tricts 34, 35, 41 ; 5, 8, 17 ; 57, 59) . The Jews furnish far fewer 
than their quota to the total number of delinquents, however. 
Consequently it is not possible to attribute delinquency merely 
to the fact of poverty and housing conditions, although no one 
doubts that these are contributory factors. The delinquents are 
largely drawn from that section of the school population (the 
oldest court cases are 15) which plans to quit school as soon as 
possible, and these are found far more generally among the 
Italians than among the Jews, the latter being more interested 
in education and more occupied with study outside of school. 
The chief cause seems to be just "nothing to do," and is a re- 
flection of the lack of adjustment between need and oppor- 
tunity presented by both school and city which is still further 
emphasized by the fact that about half the cases each year are 
repeaters. 

It should be said also that in New Haven the Juvenile Court 
is the agency for handling certain groups of delinquent youth, 
whereas other groups are cared for without being brought to 
court. Girls, for example, seldom appear in court, and those 
children of the well-to-do, who, if unbefriended, would fall into 
the hands of the police are subjected more directly to clinical 
treatment. If they require special schooling they are sent to a 
private school instead of to a reform school. An etiological 
study of delinquency based on court records alone is therefore 
rather unreliable. 

No detailed study was made of the schools of New Haven. 
The city spends less per capita on schools than many other 
cities of its type and size, and there is great unevenness from 
school to school, as might be expected. Some schools have elabo- 
rate programs of a neighborly character, providing every op- 
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portunity the pupils could use for wholesome recreation. In a 
few schools the premises are used two to four evenings a week 
for community clubs and classes. The pupils are of course a 
cross section of the nationalities and religions of the city, fre- 
quently segregated in the elementary grades, but mixed in the 
junior high schools and the senior high schools. The upper so- 
cial levels, however, draw off increasingly in the upper grades, 
using private institutions both in the city and elsewhere. 

The city system includes a classical high school (4,609), a 
commercial high school (1,872), a trade school (254), four 
junior high schools (3,440), and fifty-six elementary schools. 
A few surrounding towns send their high school children to 
New Haven. Besides a number of private schools of elementary 
and secondary level, there is a Catholic parochial school popu- 
lation of 4,576. Yale University enrols 6,184 in its various de- 
partments; the Y.M.C.A. conducts a commercial college, and 
there is a State Normal School in the city. In addition, there 
are several private commercial schools. 

Perhaps the most significant problem for this report arises 
out of the discrepancy between the scholastic ambition of the 
pupils and the possibility of its realization. If religion is a way 
of life, its concrete manifestation is presumably a function of 
living conditions and problems. To enable a child to fit reli- 
giously into his social environment, the religious teacher can 
hardly avoid the necessity of knowing what he conceives to be 
his career, and whether his educational and vocational outlook 
gives promise of the greatest satisfaction and service. A study 
in one junior high school indicated that about one-fifth of the 
pupils either had no educational outlook or intended to leave 
school at the completion of the course. Twenty-nine per cent of 
the boys and 47 per cent of the girls intended to stop with 
graduation from senior or commercial high school ; 40 per cent 
of the boys and 24 per cent of the girls planned to go to col- 
lege ; 7.5 per cent of the boys and less than 1 per cent of the 
girls expected to pursue graduate or professional training. Ten 
per cent of the girls were attracted to normal school, nursing 
school, or business school. Only 9 per cent were children at 
least one of whose parents went to college. For those whose par- 
ents were born in the United States, this figure is 17 per cent. 

Ambition is of course a function of cultural background. 
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More than three-fourths of the Jewish group looked forward to 
college, as against about one-fourth of the Italian group. 

Similar overreaching of the parental status was shown in vo- 
cational ambition. In a study made by Mr. E. V. Ehrhart it ap- 
peared that the white collar job was almost universally set forth 
as the ambition of the pupils in Grades VI to XII, particularly 
in the form that meant a higher social status and a larger in- 
come than their own families possessed. Other studies have 
shown the lack of relation between ability, opportunity, and vo- 
cational outlook. According to this study, the ambitions fos- 
tered by school, home, and society, whether or not they are 
taken seriously by the pupils, reflect the operation of a fixed 
stereotype of what an American boy ought to do when he is 
grown up a stereotype that bears no relation to the possibili- 
ties of future employment. The seeds of future maladjustment 
and discontent are here being sown, yet to the misfits that are 
the product of this system religion is bringing neither solace 
nor any sound basis for mental and spiritual health. That reli- 
gion has also more fundamental functions to perform in pro- 
viding social arrangements that prevent maladjustment should 
be obvious enough from other aspects of Mr. Ehrhart's report. 

Other figures from the junior high school already referred to 
brought out the early introduction of the boys, at least, to the 
economic order, but to what extent this occurred from necessity 
or choice does not appear, nor is anything known about the 
type of work undertaken or its value for character. Of leisure, 
for these ages, there was evidently an abundance that was un- 
occupied by study, work, or supervised play 54 per cent of 
the boys had no club connection ; and of the Italian girls, for 
example, only 10 per cent belonged to clubs outside of school. 
Scouting was available for 33 per cent of the Protestant boys, 
19 per cent of the Jewish boys, and 14 per cent of the Catholic 
boys. The last two groups had facilities, however, in the New 
Haven Boys' Club and certain settlements, but the total num- 
ber of boys of junior high-school age reached by these agencies 
was far smaller than the number of boys needing such facilities. 

As in the case of juvenile delinquency adult delinquency is a 
symptom of social maladjustment, the fruits of which are found 
in jail. The New Haven jail is a school, though unwittingly. It 
is crowded beyond its capacity. The average sentence is 60 
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days. Over a third are of cases awaiting trial. There is no segre- 
gation of offenders. There is no recreation. Discipline is of the 
sort familiar to students of jail conditions. Devised to punish 
and prevent crime, the jail but trains men for its more com- 
petent and more bitter practice. 

Conclusion 

FOR our present purpose there is no need to amplify these de- 
tails. They are suggestive of community conditions that are 
molding character. The real life of a child is lived in his work 
and his leisure time. Religion, indeed, may offer an escape from 
an intolerable reality. Few children make such demands upon 
it, however, for life for most children is far from intolerable. On 
the other hand, religion may try to change the child's ideas and 
conduct without reference to the situations out of which his 
present ideas and conduct have grown. This is the usual prac- 
tice. In consequence the situations remain dominant in the 
child's life as over against the services of the church. An iso- 
lated church can teach only an isolated religion. 

Two alternatives remain. One is to alter the situations in 
which the children live outside of church so that they will build 
up and not destroy character. No one church can do this by it- 
self, nor can it be wholly done in any case. The second is to help 
the children to understand the destructive influences of their 
environment, recognizing that they cannot all be removed, but 
demonstrating the church's sincerity of purpose by engaging 
the children to cooperate in counteracting them. 

Growing out of the general social situation a few functions 
therefore define themselves as central in the work of a com- 
munity council for religious education. 

1. To keep the churches informed about the population and 
residence factors that serve to localize specific problems, such as 
delinquency, race and class segregation, illiteracy, access to op- 
portunity, transiency. 

2. To keep the churches informed about the character effects 
of existing conditions in congested districts, industry, court 
practice, jails, government, etc. 

3. To keep the churches informed about the danger points in 
current provisions for the use of leisure, such as the motion pic- 
tures, Savin Rock, road houses, pool rooms and cheap periodi- 
cals, and general loafing. 
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4. To study the problem of the relation of vocational ambi- 
tion to such possibilities of vocational experience as will permit 
the growth and maintenance of a well-balanced and joyous life. 

5. To engage the churches in well-chosen and well-planned 
efforts to correct existing evils and provide for existing needs 
in the interest of building a wholesome environment for every 
child in the city. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE WORK OF LOCAL CHURCHES 



I 



N chapters xii and xiii attention has been drawn to a few 
facts that typify the needs of the children and the general 
situations out of which these needs arise. It has been stated 
that a functional plan of community cooperation in religious 
education would have to take these needs and situations into 
consideration in building its structure and its program. The 
third set of major facts is the present status of the local 
churches. These would constitute, through their representation, 
the main body of the community organization for religious 
education. What are they now doing in relation to existing 
needs and situations ? To what extent are they already aware of 
problems that require cooperative action for their solution? 
This chapter describes briefly the general church situation with 
reference to religious education and the way in which the 
churches are carrying on this work. 

1. The Churches 

ACCORDING to the 1926 Census of Religious Bodies, there are in 
New Haven some 110 church organizations, or one church to 
every 1,470 persons. In addition there are three settlements, 
which in general disclaim religious purpose, and a large boys' 
club. The Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Young 
Men's Christian Association, and Young Women's Christian 
Association find their constituency chiefly among the church 
groups and the Young Men's and Women's Hebrew Associa- 
tion is avowedly secular in purpose and method. Of the total 
population of New Haven thirteen years of age or older (!&,- 
500) j 1 approximately 94,000 or 77 per cent are affiliated with 
some church. 2 Considering only the actual "adult" membership, 

1 Computed for 1926 from the census data for 1920 and 1930. 

2 The Census shows 77 per cent. However, a large proportion of church 
members live outside New Haven so that the per cent of New Haven's popu- 
lation which is connected with New Haven churches is about 74 per cent for 
persons thirteen or over. These modifications are based on a study of 3,362 
New Haven Protestant Sunday-school children, 14 per cent of whom live out- 
side of the city. The figure for the Catholic group is necessarily smaller. 
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therefore, there is still only one church to every 850 affiliated 
persons thirteen years of age or over. The larger congregations 
are, of course, the Catholic, of which there are 24, serving 
about 72,500 persons, or an average of about 3,000 members 
per church. The Jewish groups report all Jews as members, so 
that their total of 22,500 for the thirteen Jewish congregations 
gives an artificially swollen average as compared with the 
others. Omitting the Jews, Roman Catholics, Eastern Orthodox, 
Latter Day Saints, Salvation Army, Christian Science, The- 
osophist, Spiritualist, and Bahai groups, the remaining sixty- 
five churches have a total membership of 27,762, averaging 427 
a church, which conforms more nearly to our conception of a 
typical Protestant church. Twenty-four thousand two hundred 
and fifty-seven of the Protestants are thirteen years of age or 
over, and about 22,000 of these live in New Haven. Twenty-six 
per cent of the "adult" church population and 18 per cent of 
the entire "adult" population are thus seen to be affiliated with 
Protestant churches. 

Since the Catholic and Jewish groups tend to report all 
nominal members, the 28,500 "adults" not reported by any 
church may be regarded as nominally or potentially Protes- 
tants. From these figures we may estimate that roughly 42 per 
cent of the nominally Protestant group thirteen years of age or 
over are now affiliated with the Protestant churches. The total 
of actual and nominal "adult" Protestants (thirteen or over) 
constitutes about 41 per cent of the total "adult" population of 
the city. 

The sixty-five Protestant churches reported in the 1926 Cen- 
sus owned edifices valued at $5,400,000, or about $83,000 per 
church. Their annual budget was $653,324, which is 42.4 per 
cent of the annual budget of all churches for all faiths, and an 
average of about $10,000 per church, as against an average of 
$13,355 for all groups combined. (Thus we see that the Prot- 
estants have somewhat more than half the total number of 
churches, somewhat less than half the total annual budget, and 
about one-fourth of the total church membership.) The annual 
expenditure per adult Protestant member was $27. For all 
churches combined, it was $16. 

2. Protestant Religious Education 

To what extent are the agencies of religious education making 
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constructive contributions to the situation we have described in 
preceding chapters ? We shall note the following facts : Type of 
population reached ; numbers of each age reached in proportion 
to total population ; hold of the church on the children ; lessons 
used ; leadership ; the Leadership Training School ; adult reli- 
gious education. 

PUPILS REACHED BY THE SCHOOLS 

From preceding chapters the reader has gleaned a general im- 
pression of the city and its problems. With what areas of city 
life does the Protestant church come into contact? There is one 
church mission (Wesley House) which is set down in the midst 
of a foreign neighborhood. Other agencies, such as Lowell 
House, Dixwell Avenue Community House, the New Haven 
Boys' Club, Welcome Hall, the City Missionary Society, while 
not official organs of the church and claiming no religious pur- 
pose, are staffed with persons of religious background. Apart 
from such contacts as these with the depressed groups of the 
city, the Protestant churches deal chiefly with middle-class and 
upper-class levels, in contrast with the Catholic churches, which 
minister largely to the Irish, Italian, and a few other foreign 
groups. The economic status of the Protestants is indicated in 
part by the value of their edifices, which is 54 per cent of the 
total value of church edifices in New Haven ($10,000,000), al- 
though it reaches only one-fourth of the church people i.e., 
the per capita value is about twice that of the per capita value 
of all the edifices. The annual budget for Protestant churches, 
as we have seen, is nearly twice per member that of the churches 
as a whole. Generally speaking very few Protestant Sunday- 
school boys or girls of high-school age are employed, although 
in the city at large 67 per cent of the young people sixteen to 
twenty years of age are not in school. 

This tendency to draw from middle and upper economic lev- 
els by no means signifies that the teachers of Protestant chil- 
dren are not confronted with personal and social problems. Of 
109 teachers taking work in the New Haven Leadership Train- 
ing School, from one-third to two-thirds were able to report 
certain details about their pupils, different teachers knowing 
different facts. In 67 per cent of the classes for which knowl- 
edge of the facts was claimed, one or two pupils came from 
homes in which the influence of the home was regarded as dubi- 
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ous and in 28 per cent of the classes one or more pupils came 
from homes in which the influence, according to the teachers, 
was positively bad. Problems of school adjustment were re- 
ported to exist among some pupils in each of 41 per cent of the 
classes. Personal bad habits were found among 26 per cent of 
the classes. Problems of health, of evil companionship and of 
suitable recreation occurred in 31 per cent, 18 per cent, and 39 
per cent of the classes respectively. Unemployment also loomed 
large in the total picture of trouble and misfortune, which as- 
sumes ominous proportions as we consider the responsibilities of 
religious leadership. Has the church or the church school any- 
thing to contribute toward the removal of these causes of moral 
failure, or to the training of children to face these situations in 
such a way as to achieve mastery of themselves or of their cir- 
cumstances ? 

Sunday-school children of a particular church are often 
drawn in large part from families not otherwise connected with 
it. Although we have no data for New Haven as a whole on this 
point, we do have the reports made by the members of the train- 
ing school, to which we have already referred. About half of the 
members were familiar with the church affiliation of their pu- 
pils, and from their statements it was found that in 43 per cent 
of the cases the fathers were members of the church to which 
their children went to Sunday school, in 24 per cent of the cases 
the fathers were members of other churches, in 44 per cent the 
mothers were members of the church concerned, and in 23 per 
cent they were members of other churches. About a third of the 
pupils live within a quarter of a mile of the church to which 
they go. 

TABLE IX 

Illustrations of Pupil Residence in New Haven 

Per Cent 

Per Cent under One-fourth to Per Cent over 
One-fourth Mile One Mile One Mile 

Case 1 .... 23 42 35 

Case 2 .... 17 31 52 

Case 3 .... 35 53 12 

This general statement regarding the proximity of the 
churches to the residences of the pupils should be qualified by 
the more significant fact that churches differ radically in this 
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respect. One can easily see how the problems of school adminis- 
tration would vary in the three instances contrasted in Table 
IX. 

The spotting of the residences of the members of several 
schools revealed four types of school comparable with the types 
of church found in cities : The down-town school, the pupils and 
teachers of which are widely scattered; the mission school, the 
pupils of which are from the immediate neighborhood and the 
teachers from outside; the small-town type, with both pupils 
and teachers living close by ; and the colony type, such as a col- 
ored school or school of a foreign-speaking church, drawing 
from segregated groups scattered over the city. Both the small- 
town and the mission types are far more likely to possess a com- 
munity consciousness than either of the other two. In the case 
of the down-town church, very few members come from the com- 
munity, and the church has no significant connection with the 
environment of its own building. 

The down-town type is further complicated by the fact that 
a number of churches draw from the same territory. This is 
well illustrated by two Congregational churches, the pupils of 
which are drawn from almost identical areas. 

The work to be done by these varied types of church is a 
function of their location. If the total impact of the churches 
on the city is to approximate its possibilities, it will be neces- 
sary for those concerned to study the problem of the entire city 
in the light of the distribution of need and opportunity. Each 
type of church has its peculiar problems necessitating a co- 
operative program that will bring together those concerned 
with those problems. But in addition, the city as a whole needs 
to be envisaged in the light of the varied resources now at hand 
in order that these may be used to the best advantage. Some 
idea of the current needs may be gained from the facts that 
follow. 

NUMBERS REACHED IN PROPORTION TO TOTAL POPULATION 

Let us first compare the number of children reached by the 
city Sunday schools with the total potential and actual Protes- 
tants of each age. 3 The main facts are given in Table X. 

s By potential Protestants is meant the children of families that would be as 
likely to become Protestant as Catholic. By actual Protestants is meant chil- 
dren of Protestant families. As no religious canvass has been made, the figures 
quoted are only estimates from known data. 
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TABLE X 

Protestant Sunday-school Population m Relation to Estimated 
Total Protestant Population in New Haven* 

1 2345 

City City 
Popu- Popu- 
lation lation 
Resident (Nominal Per (Actual 
S.S. and Y.P. Enrolment Prot- Cent Prot- 
Enrolment (Averaging estants) of Col. 3 estants) 



Ages 


T.P. 


8.S. 


B6%) 


(41%) 


in 8.8. 


(18%) 


7-13 


60 


4,357 


3,800 


8,150 


47 


4,050 


14-15 


100 


1,208 


1,110 


2,250 


49 


1,125 


16-17 


150 


1,011 


1,010 


2,300 


44 


1,150 


18-20 


410 


408 


680 


3,350 


20 


1,700 



7-20 720 6,984 6,600 16,050 41 8,025 

* These figures are rough estimates based on the 1930 Census. The figures 
in Columns 3 and 5 are partially weighted by the fact that Protestant families 
average fewer children than non-Protestant. 

In computing the number of Sunday-school children (Col- 
umn 1) the actual age distributions for forty-two schools were 
taken as a base. To these figures were added distributions esti- 
mated from the department enrolments of nine other churches. 
To these again were added estimates for the remaining seven- 
teen churches based on the averages for the schools already in- 
cluded. 4 Children affiliated with strictly church organizations, 
such as young people's societies, but not included in the Sun- 
day-school rolls, are included in the "Sunday-school" figures. 
Those affiliated with non-church groups, such as Scouts, but 
who are not also Sunday-school members, are not included. 

From these totals were subtracted the per cent of members 
living out of town, as shown in Column &, which ranged from 
13 to 17 per cent for the different groups. 

From this table, one can see the proportion of children be- 
tween seven and twenty years of age who are enrolled in Sun- 
day school. The fact that few above seventeen are at present in 
touch with any Sunday school in the city does not mean that 
they have not at some time had such training. In some churches, 

4 Three schools not included in the 1926 Religious Census are incorporated in 
these results. 
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for example, there is little effort to keep pupils in Sunday 
school after confirmation. Furthermore, the economic groups 
represented by the Protestants send a large proportion of their 
children to college, and many of them send their younger chil- 
dren to distant private schools. Unfortunately the absence of 
records makes it impossible to state what proportion of pupils 
now in Sunday school have been regular attendants since child- 
hood and what proportion have begun more recently to attend. 

THE HOLD OF THE SCHOOLS ON THE CHILDREN 

From a total of eighty-five Protestant churches in New Ha- 
ven and vicinity were gathered sundry facts about sixty-five. 
These include all the Baptist, Congregational and Methodist 
churches, the one Presbyterian and one Universalist church, 
four of six Lutheran churches, and nine of seventeen Protestant 
Episcopal churches. Dealing for the moment with the enrol- 
ment figures for these churches, we find a distribution by de- 
partments as follows: Beginners, 986; Primary, 1,726; Junior, 
2,074; Intermediate, 1,651; Senior, 949; Young People, 516; 
Adult, 1,515, totaling 9,417. Additional cases numbering for 
the Primary Department and up respectively 3, 5, 78, 220, and 
547 in church organizations but not of the Sunday school, 
brings the total to 10,270. The adult group is 16 per cent of 
the total of strictly Sunday-school members. Omitting these, 
and dealing only with the pupils from three to twenty-four 
years of age who are either in Sunday school or associated 
societies, we find percentages pictured in Chart 2. 

The figures just given were furnished by the sixty-five 
churches in the classifications reported, with a few exceptions 
where two or more departments were reported as one. In these 
cases, the figures were distributed by departments according to 
the percentage distribution discovered for the churches which 
reported all departments separately. From fifty-one churches, 
detailed reports were secured giving the ages as well as the de- 
partments of the pupils. 

In classifying this second set of enrolment facts by depart- 
ments, the age-groupings were followed that correspond to the 
usual denominational and interdenominational standards. Since 
in practice the age limits of departments tend to run higher 
than the standard, the proportion of pupils assigned to the 
adolescent group is somewhat greater than as shown in Chart 2. 
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The totals available are as follows: Beginners, 607; Pri- 
mary, 1,184; Junior, 1,658; Intermediate, 1,544; Senior, 
1,300; Young People, 526; totaling 6,819. To these figures we 
have added the pupils in church organizations but not con- 
nected with the Sunday school. This gives a total of 3,193 boys 
and 3,940 girls or 10 per cent more girls than boys. The per- 
centage distribution by sex is as shown in Chart 3. To preserve 
the relative numerical strength of the girls, the figures for each 
sex are based on the totals rather than on the totals for each 
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The chief difference between the two graphs, as noted above, 
is in the tendency of the first to taper off more rapidly in the 
upper age-levels. This suggests that the schools hold their older 
pupils better than would appear from the usual departmental 
classifications. The chief problem is with the young people, and 
here, as already noted, the Protestant groups suffer heavy 
losses because of the exodus to college. 

The Sunday-school pupils represented in the above discus- 
sion are present on the average at 72 per cent of the sessions 
held. The number of Sundays in the year varies from church to 
church, but during summer months the schools ordinarily sus- 
pend operations. This leaves an average of about thirty sessions 
during which the average pupil may be expected to be present. 
Each session includes about thirty minutes of classroom work, 
which totals to fifteen hours for the average pupil. From an- 
other study, 5 it was found that a sampling of 360 children from 
three New Haven public schools of Grades V to VIII had at- 
tended Sunday school an average of five and one-half years. 
Estimating an average increase of not more than two years as 
they get older, this leaves for the average pupil's entire Sun- 
day-school experience a total of 112% hours, or 225 sessions 
of classroom instruction. 

The extent to which the average is determined by the faith- 
fulness of a small group that attends regularly over a long 
period of years is a problem deserving further study. In all 
probability, each school has a fairly constant nucleus sur- 
rounded by a margin of irregulars who come and go from 
Sunday to Sunday and from year to year. 

Transiency is, of course, a difficult problem for many 
churches. It chiefly affects those that minister to the less stable 
economic groups; and, as we have seen, in New Haven such 
groups are chiefly Catholic. Even so, the thirteen churches that 
had records of admissions and withdrawals show a turnover of 
12 per cent in the pupil population in one year. The fluctuation 
is most common in the younger groups, as may be seen in Table 
XI. 

These figures show significant variations from department to 
department. As might be expected, it is the younger group that 
is most largely recruited each year from outside the school, and 
the junior group that holds its members best. The senior and 

5 The Character Education Inquiry. 
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young people's groups show a net loss. These facts are com- 
pared with those reported in Chart 3. The hold of the churches 
on the young people is apparently unstable. 

TABLE XI- 

Pupil Losses and Gains of Thirteen New Haven Sunday 

Schools, during One Year 

Department Per Cent Lost Per Cent Gained Net Gain or Loss 

Primary .... 16 30 -|-14 

Junior 8 18 -\-W 

Intermediate ... 13 15 -j- 2 

Senior 13 8 5 

Young People ... 12 11 1 

All 12 17 +5 

The facts for one year are an insufficient basis for judging 
the success of the Sunday schools in keeping in touch with their 
constituencies, or for discovering and diagnosing trends. The 
almost complete absence of individual records, however, makes 
any more adequate study at present impossible. 

LESSONS USED 

Attention has already been drawn to the problems of conduct 
and character arising out of the life situations of the Sunday- 
school children of the Protestant churches of the city. This 
brief hint of the existence of such problems should be supple- 
mented by reference to the study of the general conditions in 
New Haven and of the standards and attitudes of contrasted 
groups of New Haven children which were reported in earlier 
chapters. It would be expected that their needs would receive 
some attention in the lessons used by the schools, if the churches 
are aware of the need for some direct dealing with the situa- 
tions described. An examination of these lessons, however, re- 
veals nothing directly bearing on the particular problems of 
New Haven children, and little that is indirect save general 
treatment of religious and moral ideas. The denominational 
literature is used almost exclusively, and is usually graded. 
This literature in most cases aims to meet pupil needs, but it is 
prepared for pupils in all types of community, in all walks of 
life. Such adaptations as are possible to local situations and 
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needs are dependent upon the teacher's knowledge of these 
situations and needs and upon his ability to make the necessary 
adaptations. As we shall show presently, there is little reason 
to suppose that sufficient knowledge of pupils or of subject 
matter is at present available to insure the reconstruction of 
lesson material. 

It is not necessary to review here the various denominational 
courses. The general nature of their content and method is 
familiar to all. Serious effort is made to acquaint the pupils 
with the characters and events of the Bible, and with its literary 
masterpieces. Considerable church history, chiefly biographical, 
is included. Certain courses are devoted to the discussion of 
what are taken to be the moral problems of the pupils ; and in 
connection with most lessons, moral problems are referred to in 
one way or another. Frequently the biblical material is used as 
a source of ideas or ideals for application to current problems. 
There is little opportunity for the direct study of actual situa- 
tions or for experience in the working out of problems actually 
faced by pupils. Such help as pupils get by studying or dis- 
cussing or reciting the lesson is a by-product rather than an 
assured and directly sought objective. 

That such procedures are of doubtful value in the achieve- 
ment of either ideas or of conduct has frequently been pointed 
out by educators and has been in part proved by recent re- 
search. 6 Furthermore, many tests of the religious ideas and 
biblical information of children and young people have shown 
with depressing uniformity that the ignorance of pupils 
brought up by ordinary Sunday-school procedure is appalling 
or would be if there were reason to suppose that this igno- 
rance is the cause of the rather low level of moral conduct de- 
scribed in the case studies of New Haven children which we 
reported in an earlier chapter. 

General information about Sunday-school work makes it un- 
necessary to report in detail the type of teaching method used 
in New Haven. It is characteristic of what may be seen any- 
where in the United States. Some of it is good and some of it is 
poor. It is conscientiously undertaken by extremely busy peo- 
ple who have neither time nor ability to deal expertly with reli- 

6 See Hartshorne, May and others, Studies in the Nature of Character (Mac- 
millan, 1928, 1929, 1930). Also Claire Zyve, "Experiments in the Teaching 
of Integrity," Teachers College Record, January, 1931. 
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gious problems and perplexities. They provide a wholesome 
source of influence and that undoubtedly in many instances is 
of the greatest value to individual boys and girls. No state- 
ments made here should be construed as in any way unsympa- 
thetic or hypercritical. At the same time an objective treatment 
of the situation requires that we do not close our eyes to the 
defects of the system with which these teachers are working. 
They have themselves been inadequately prepared for their 
work. They have great difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
changing views of educational practice. They depend for in- 
spiration chiefly on their own sense of duty. The conditions 
under which they do their teaching are for the most part primi- 
tive, though barrenness of walls and crowding of rooms are no 
adequate justification for barrenness of experience and confu- 
sion of minds. 

The essential difficulty is with the churches themselves. De- 
voted as is their leadership, they are struggling with what 
seems at times to be an impossible financial burden and against 
impossible social odds. In the amazing complexity of modern 
life, the church is only one of many channels of stimulation and 
help, and only one of many agencies crying for the time and 
interest of the people. Yet its essential policies are those derived 
from a former generation when it alone occupied the field of 
community leadership and entertainment. With little of visible 
church activity that compels attention because of its obvious 
value or its radical implications for personal or social conduct, 
a Sunday school that seeks to engage in serious education is 
obviously handicapped. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL LEADERSHIP 

In the study of the Sunday schools of the city it proved im- 
practicable to approach the teachers directly for information 
relative to their training, age, experience, etc. To secure a fair 
sample, therefore, the cooperation of the Training School held 
annually under the auspices of the Council of Religious Educa- 
tion was solicited. The 109 teachers who were in attendance on 
the evening selected for administering the questionnaire, repre- 
sented twenty-eight churches. These teachers were a select 
group, somewhat exceptional with regard to educational back- 
ground. The data are reported in Table XII. 



Per cent having only elementary 
education 


10 


12 


12 


Per cent high school only 
Per cent college or higher 
Per cent having taught day school 
Per cent having taught Sunday 


33 
57 
13 


66 
22 
17 


57 
31 
16 
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TABLE XII 

Training and Experience of Sunday-school Teachers in New 

Haven Compared with Training and Experience of 

109 Teachers Enrolled in the New Haven 

Training School 

Returns from Returns from the 
86 Churches Training School 

Men Women All All 

10 
28 
62 
25 

school 75 83 81 86 

Median years of day-school expe- 
rience 4.5 55 5 

Median years of Sunday-school 

experience 5.6 5.8 5.7 3 

From this table it can readily be seen that in comparison 
with the city in general the training-school group had, on the 
whole, had more schooling beyond the high-school level, but 
had had about the same Sunday-school and day-school teach- 
ing experience. A large proportion of the training-school at- 
tendants had previously taught in Sunday school; but these 
had taught on the average only three as against five years for 
the Sunday-school teachers of the city. About 27 per cent of 
the teachers of the city were men, and 57 per cent of them had 
been to college or normal school, while only 22 per cent of the 
women had had as much schooling as this. Sixty-two per cent 
of the training-school students had advanced beyond the high- 
school level, which is just twice the proportion found in the 36 
Sunday schools of the city. The strictly college men and women 
in the latter group constitute 26 per cent of the total number 
of New Haven Sunday-school teachers, which compares favor- 
ably with the educational level of the parents of Protestant 
Sunday-school children, 17 per cent of whom are college 
trained. 
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We shall take this sample of 109 teachers of the training 
school as representative of all the Sunday-school teachers of 
the city, recognizing that in some respects they are probably 
slightly superior to the group as a whole. 

Age. The average age of Sunday-school teachers is thirty- 
three. Forty-five per cent are thirty or under, 31 per cent are 
forty-one or over, and 24 per cent are between thirty and forty 
years of age. Ten per cent are over fifty. Eight per cent are 
under twenty-one. 

Occupation. The percentage distribution among occupations is 
as follows: Professional occupations, 20 per cent (11 per cent 
teachers); business, 19 per cent; skilled labor, 14 per cent; 
home-makers, 32 per cent; students, 14 per cent. One reported 
himself as "common labor." As compared with the occupational 
status of the pupils' parents, this is a fair reflection of the total 
Protestant group. 

Time Spent in Preparation. The usual class session is about 
thirty-three minutes long. In study for teaching this session, 
the teachers spent on the average just about twice as long 
sixty-nine minutes for those who spend any time. About 13 per 
cent reported no time spent in preparation. In addition to 
study, considerable time was reported in activities directly re- 
lated to the work of the class, such as visiting pupils, hikes, 
parties, committee work. This averaged sixty-seven minutes for 
those who engaged in such work. Forty-one reported no time 
thus occupied. 

Types of Contact. The 59 per cent who reported outside con- 
tacts with their pupils divided their interests as follows: 58 
per cent of them had committee work; 39 per cent visited 
pupils ; 34 per cent arranged week-day study ; 30 per cent had 
parties; 30 per cent were busy with social-service activities; 
17 per cent went on hikes ; 5 per cent had gym work ; 3 per cent 
wrote letters; 3 per cent provided for handwork; 2 per cent 
assisted with plays or pageants. It is of some significance that 
only 40 per cent reported that they had visited in the homes of 
any of their pupils between September and February of the 
current school year, and only 15 per cent had visited half or 
more than half of the children they were teaching. 
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In changing from a relatively simple rural people to a rela- 
tively complex urban people perhaps the most precious thing 
we have lost is the intimate knowledge of their charges which 
spiritual leaders once could claim. No one had to urge such 
knowledge in former days. It just was. Now that we have lost 
it, the educators are reminding us that we cannot hope to teach 
without it. 

When this inquiry was addressed to the teachers who were 
attending the New Haven Training School, they were asked a 
page of questions about their pupils which they were instructed 
to answer only if they knew the facts about all their pupils. In 
case they did possess the facts, they were asked to indicate the 
proportion of their pupils of which the following statements 
were true. The percentage of teachers who did not know these 
facts about their pupils, and who therefore could state no pro- 
portions, is given at the right of the items. 

TABLE XIII 

Percentage of Sunday-school Teachers Enrolled in the New 

Haven Training School to Whom Certain Facts about 

Pupils and Family Problems Were Unknown 

Percentage of Teachers 

to Whom Facts 
Facts Are Unknown 

Father member of this church 44 

Father member of another church .... 63 

Mother member of this church 54 

Mother member of another church .... 67 

Father is foreign-born 47 

Mother is foreign-born 50 

Mother works 63 

Father is unemployed at present 64 

Home within one mile of the church .... 27 

Home within one- fourth mile of the church . 38 

Home of splendid influence 40 

Home of dubious influence 45 

Home of bad influence 59 

Problems of school adjustment 64 

Problems of personal bad habits 68 

Problems of health 59 

Problems of evil companionship 69 

Problems of suitable recreation 67 
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The reader who checks through this list will see that the items 
about which least is known are, many of them, the very matters 
that tend to break down whatever influence for good the Sun- 
day school may have : Problems of evil companionship, of suit- 
able recreation, of personal bad habits, of school adjustment, 
whether the father was then employed, or a church member, 
whether the mother worked. Even the good or bad influence of 
the home was unknown in a large proportion of cases. 

On a second page, the student-teachers were asked to indi- 
cate which of the following facts were either personally known 
to them or known to be on record and available for use. The 
percentages given at the right indicate the extent to which 
these teachers either did not possess or have access to this infor- 
mation about any of their pupils, or did not know even whether 
such data were on record. 

TABLE XIV 

Percentage of Teachers Enrolled in the New Haven Training 
School to Whom Records of Certain Facts Were Unknown 

Per Cent of Teachers Having 

No Knowledge of Fact or 
Facts of Record of Fact 

Church relationship of father .... 43 

Church relationship of mother .... 45 

Occupation of father 45 

Nationality of parents 44 

Residence of family 34 

Health of family 56 

Social conditions in the home .... 52 

Problems of family adjustment .... 72 

Time spent on lessons at home .... 59 

Religious observances of family at home . 64 

Number of brothers and sisters .... 46 

Day-school scholastic standing .... 62 

Day-school deportment 68 

Problems of school adjustment .... 72 

Delinquency of child 72 

Health of child 60 

Membership in organizations such as Scouts 58 

Type of recreation 63 

Character of day-school teacher .... 67 

Character of club leader 70 

Character of companions 65 
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Here again it is apparent that certain data generally re- 
garded as indispensable for the most elementary sort of moral 
leadership are wholly lacking particularly the character of 
companions, club leaders and day-school teachers, types of rec- 
reation, delinquency, problems of school adjustment, deport- 
ment, family adjustment. More than half the teachers con- 
fessed complete ignorance of fifteen of the twenty-one items 
named. 

It may seem ungracious to quote these facts about leaders 
who were so generous as to provide them. Damaging as these 
admissions are, they serve a vital purpose in revealing a funda- 
mental weakness in our methods of religious leadership. But in 
addition to this, those who did know the facts about their pupils 
provided us with most important information about the situa- 
tion in New Haven which has already been referred to. 

KNOWLEDGE AND ATTITUDES OF LEADERS 

The data just reported were concerned with the teachers' 
knowledge of their pupils. Certain types of educational theory 
have emphasized knowledge of subject matter. Possibly a 
teacher might worry along without knowledge of pupils if he 
knew what he was to teach ; or he might worry along without 
much knowledge of his subject if he were familiar enough with 
his pupils' problems to deal intelligently with their everyday 
needs. The days of intimacy between pupils and teachers were 
also days of simplicity in matters of historical and social 
thought. The Bible was taken at its face value, as was also the 
gospel of free competitive American civilization. It may be of 
some interest to inquire, therefore, whether the change in our 
social habits that has dug this deep chasm between pupils and 
teacher has been compensated for by any tendency of the 
teacher to keep abreast of the rapid changes in historical and 
social outlook that characterize the reflective thinking of our 
own generation. 

As a measure of knowledge of the type of biblical, theologi- 
cal and social thought which forms the background of recent 
Sunday-school literature, we used the Case Test of Liberal 
Thought 7 consisting of ninety-two questions equally divided 
between the Old Testament, the New Testament, Theology and 

7 A. T. Case, Liberal Christianity and Religious Education (Macmillan, 
1924). 
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Social Ethics. The group of training-school students, 62 per 
cent of whom had been to normal school or college, answered 
60 per cent of these questions correctly on the average. Dr. 
Case reports that the 516 persons who took the test under her 
direction, most of whom were professionally trained, made an 
average of seventy-six correct responses on this same test, con- 
siderably higher than for the New Haven group, but not high 
enough to make anyone feel complacent. As far as the New 
Haven teachers are concerned, we can fairly say that their lack 
of knowledge of their pupils is not offset by unusual knowledge 
of subject matter or by unusual sensitiveness to the thought 
movements of our own generation regarding religious and 
ethical matters. 

Alongside this somewhat dismal state of teacher-knowledge 
should be placed the facts reported by the Character Educa- 
tion Inquiry on the matter of teachers' ethical comprehension. 8 
It is pointed out here that the scores of day-school teachers on a 
moral knowledge test greatly exceeded the scores of either 
parents or children. Yet the mean scores of the Sunday-school 
teachers was approximately the same as that of the pupils. 

New Haven does not differ greatly from other communities, 
apparently, in the character of its Sunday-school leadership; 
but the obvious limitations of this leadership are such as lead us 
to ask what is being done to improve it. 

THE NEW HAVEN LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL 

The New Haven Standard Leadership Training School rep- 
resents the major effort being made in New Haven to train 
church-school leaders. Aside from this we find that a few 
churches conduct sporadic training classes of their own and 
a few send delegates occasionally to denominational or inter- 
denominational summer schools and conferences. But practi- 
cally all the work of training for leadership is cared for by the 
city training school. 

The New Haven Leadership Training School was started in 
1924*. At the time of this study it had been held for eight sea- 
sons with ten sessions each season. During this period 559 dif- 
ferent persons coming from fifty-one of the ninety-two Protes- 

s Hartshorne, May and Shuttleworth, Studies in the Organization of Charac- 
ter, chapter v (Macmillan, 1930). The cases referred to were from several 
towns in New Jersey. 
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tant churches of Greater New Haven and from sixteen outlying 
towns had studied in the institute. Eighty-eight per cent came 
from the Greater New Haven district. Small as the total ap- 
pears, it signifies that about one teacher in every four in New 
Haven proper has had at least one course in the New Haven 
Training School. 

It would naturally follow from the limited number of poten- 
tial students that the total enrolment of the school would tend 
to decline. The facts bear out this suggestion. Beginning with 
an enrolment of 214 students from forty churches, the figures 
dropped to 123 students from thirty-two churches in 192728, 
and rose again to 131 students from thirty-four churches in 
193031. Only eighty-eight credits were given in 1930 as 
against 186 in 1924. This is about as large a school as could 
be maintained in a community of the size of New Haven, with- 
out a radical change in the concept of what is needed in the 
way of preparation for the lay-teaching of religion. 

The quality of the leaders in the school has been uniformly 
high. Two of the forty-two different instructors have been pas- 
tors ; ten, members of the faculty of Yale University ; twenty- 
four, graduate students at Yale or Columbia ; and seven of affili- 
ations not stated. The courses have included the usual range 
of subjects pursued in institutes of this character 9 the Bible, 
the pupil, the Christian religion, methods for various age- 
groups and types of work, the family, administration problems. 
Thirty-six, or 65 per cent, of the fifty-five courses offered dur- 
ing the eight years have been concerned primarily with special- 
ized methods of one sort or another; ten, or 18 per cent, have 
dealt with the psychology of childhood and adolescence ; six, or 
11 per cent, have been on the Bible; one (2 per cent) was a 
course in church history, and two (4 per cent) were on the 
message and program of the Christian religion. 

It might fairly be asked whether such a distribution of 
courses adequately reflects the need. There is apparently no 
pointed emphasis on the great social issues that challenge the 
integrity of Christian faith today, and no opportunity for 
growth from year to year in specialized study of religion, his- 
tory, the Bible, social problems the matters on which the mem- 
bers of the training school showed themselves to be most in need 

9 Following the standard program of the International Council of Religious 
Education. 
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of assistance. If it should be discovered that the crying need 
in our churches is for intelligence in matters of religion, par- 
ticularly at the point where adults are preparing to interpret 
to youth the meaning of Christian faith, it is quite conceivable 
that a training school that offered genuine help in thinking 
through the critical issues of religion would not lack for pupils. 

ADULT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Information was obtained from fifty-one churches concerning 
their organizations for adult religious education. Out of a total 
of 237 organizations there were 38 for men, 112 for women, 27 
for men and women. Sixty-two could not be classified because 
of incomplete information. 

The latent educational resources represented by these groups 
have been recognized by neither the local churches nor the 
present New Haven Council of Religious Education. 10 These 
agencies are generally unrelated to similar groups in other de- 
nominations. Fellowship and service are their major interests. 
Very little emphasis has been placed upon the study of current 
social problems, and the relation of the church to the solution 
of these problems in New Haven. For instance, the adult agen- 
cies of these churches did not deal with the critical problem of 
unemployment during the winter of 193031. 

To harness these organizations to the educational and social 
problems of the city, the churches must carefully analyze the 
organizational alignments for adults within the local church 
and community. Their activities will need to be integrated with 
the total educational program of the church. Leadership should 
realize the need for more intelligent guidance of adult groups 
in their search for solutions to the pressing social and religious 
problems of the community. 

Summary 

FROM the foregoing analysis of the status of religious educa- 
tion in New Haven the following facts and implications bearing 
upon the organization of a functional program are drawn : 

1. The minority position which Protestants hold in the ranks 
of the religious faiths in the city studied makes doubly great 

10 A committee is now at work (1932) on the problem of adult religious, 
education. 

* 
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from their point of view the need for interfaith cooperation in 
religious education. 

2. The economic strength of Protestantism in this city, as 
indicated by church budgets, indicates the possibility of more 
adequate financial support for the cooperative program. 

3. Sunday-school lessons need revision in the light of the 
problems of character and conduct which confront the children 
of New Haven Sunday schools in life situations. 

4). Selection of curricular materials can be made intelligently 
only when teachers know their pupils. Local churches need 
guidance in gathering useful data about Sunday-school chil- 
dren and in training teachers to use such data. 

5. Sunday-school leaders need to make every effort to recon- 
struct their educational procedures in accord with modern edu- 
cational theory and practice. 

6. Churches need guidance in the establishment and main- 
tenance of accurate records concerning contacts with pupils 
and important factors in pupil environment. 

7. Since distance is no great handicap to pupil attendance, a 
thorough study should be made regarding the possibility of the 
consolidated Sunday school. 

8. Since IB to 17 per cent of the Sunday-school pupils live 
beyond the city limits, the metropolitan area should be con- 
sidered the basis of community organization for religious edu- 
cation. 

9. The loss in young people eighteen to twenty-three years 
of age from attendance in Sunday school and church societies 
suggests the importance of a thorough study of this situation. 
The feasibility of organizing a city-wide interchurch young 
people's council to find solutions to these problems is a question 
of primary importance. 

10. The combined resources of the churches should be or- 
ganized to reach the nominally Protestant constituency not now 
in Sunday school and the thousands of persons as yet not in 
contact with any church. 

11. In this city a wide extension of vacation church schools 
should be made in an effort to provide meaningful leisure-time 
activities for boys and girls during the summer months. 

12. The New Haven Leadership Training School should 
also give larger place in its curriculum to courses dealing with 
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the meaning of the Christian religion, the place of the Bible in 
modern life, and the Christianizing of the social order. 

13. Programs in the field of adult religious education indi- 
cate a lack of educational consciousness and perspective. The 
development of these presents a challenge to the committee 
serving the cooperative agency in the field of adult religious 
education. 




CHAPTER XV 
THE WORK OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 

.HE task of a church in any community includes the reli- 
gious nurture of its own people, and in the preceding chapter 
certain limitations of local church effort in this regard have 
been noted. It was taken for granted that religious nurture, to 
be effective or genuine, must focus on actual need, and it was 
shown that between the characteristically stereotyped educa- 
tional efforts of the churches and the actual needs to be met a 
great gulf is now fixed. The bridging of this gulf, however, is 
not so easily managed as to give any one church a high degree 
of confidence in its independent power to accomplish even its 
own purposes. The needs to be met are needs that arise in fun- 
damental social maladjustments such as no one group of per- 
sons can hope to remedy by itself. Joint action by the churches 
would seem to be the natural and necessary course in meeting 
social conditions for which the churches are themselves partly 
responsible. 

In the absence of effective church action on social matters, 
scores of other agencies, supported in large measure by church 
people, have grown up to care for specialized needs. In New 
Haven, for example, there are over a hundred of these which 
are united in the Council of Social Agencies, in which the 
churches are not included. Through the machinery established 
by these agencies, charitably minded individuals are carrying 
on many of the "social" functions of the church, and are here 
seeking to remedy the very situations out of which the moral 
issues and needs of the community arise. It may very properly 
be questioned whether any plan of church cooperation that does 
not seek to profit by and aid in this remedial work can possibly 
succeed. 

No attempt to survey all these organizations was made as the 
interest of the study centers in the more strictly religious insti- 
tutions. It will be proposed, however, that the organized work 
of the churches become more closely associated with the work 
of the social agencies through their respective councils. 

Intermediate between the more specialized welfare agencies 
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and the churches, there is a group of institutions that is either 
openly or implicitly religious. Such are the Y.M. and Y.W. 
C.A., the Y.M. and Y.W.H.A., the settlements, Scouts and 
other leisure-time organizations. These resemble churches in 
having a fairly definite membership and in directly promoting 
educational work with children and youth. Their outlook and 
task are so similar to those of the churches that they belong 
in the plan of community organization which we are proposing. 
Just how they fit in, however, depends upon their history, tend- 
encies and methods ; and these matters will now be considered. 
The choice of organizations for study, in view of the current 
ambiguity as to what the term religion signifies, is somewhat 
arbitrary. The Y.W.C.A., for example, is alleged, perhaps 
facetiously, to deny that its work is religious. On the other 
hand, some of the neighborhood houses that have no religious 
affiliations are staffed with church people and are doing work 
that cannot fail to affect the religious life of their members. As 
a matter of fact, a like-mindedness among all these organiza- 
tions is growing in New Haven as elsewhere. Leaders of social 
and religious institutions are increasingly maintaining that 
community needs rather than institutional creeds constitute the 
primary motive for the continuance of their respective agencies. 

The Young Men's Christian Association 

THE New Haven Young Men's Christian Association was 
founded July 16, 1866. It was established in response to the 
influences of the central committee of the Y.M.C.A., the success 
of the Boston Association founded fifteen years previously, and 
the publication of the results of a survey made in New York 
City to discover the needs of young men in that city. No survey 
of New Haven was made prior to its establishment. It has had 
a continuous history of expansion and growth, culminating in 
the success of a million-dollar campaign to erect permanent 
headquarters in the spring of 1930. 

Its government is administered through a board of directors, 
elected by the active membership of the Association. This board 
is responsible to the active membership of the Association, 
which is a cross section of the masculine membership of the 
Protestant evangelical churches of New Haven. From the fact 
that the board of directors is made up of twenty-one business 
and professional laymen, two educators and one minister, we 
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can see that the government of the Association is placed defi- 
nitely in the hands of the laity. 

Theoretically the principle upon which the organization was 
built is democratic ; but practically the institutional procedure 
is best described as a benevolent paternalism. It is expected that 
its directors will be men who have attained community prestige, 
who are members of evangelical churches, and who personally 
embody the ideals of the association. The duties of the board 
consist of the following : The adoption of the program, the rais- 
ing of the budget, the employment of a staff and the appraisal 
of the work of the organization. 

According to one official : 

The association exists for the purpose of developing the all- 
around Christian character of men and boys. It seeks to achieve 
a full and symmetrical development of the physical, mental and 
spiritual powers of men and boys and to sponsor activities that 
will provide healthful social intercourse. 

Character "deposits" are considered a by-product of the 
activities that have been selected for the purpose of providing 
opportunities in which wholesome choices can be made. The 
executive secretary of the Association recognizes that these 
purposes are likewise the purposes of the churches and of other 
agencies as well. This similarity in purpose has resulted in a 
situation described by the general secretary in the following 
terms. 

There is some feeling of fear on the part of a few churches that 
the Y.M.C.A. is stepping on their toes. There is no feeling that the 
Y.M.C.A. is being infringed upon by the churches and other agen- 
cies for religious education within the community. 

The Y.M.C.A. cooperates with the Y.W.C.A. and the Coun- 
cil of Religious Education in sponsoring the New Haven Older 
Boys' and Girls' Council. It promotes "the day and week of 
prayer" and "father and son" activities. It directs interchurch 
recreation through volley ball, baseball, basketball, and bowl- 
ing leagues. The churches regard this recreational leadership 
as one of the association's most worth-while functions. The chief 
weakness in the way the recreational activities are being admin- 
istered arises out of their unrelatedness to the total educational 
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program of the church. The "Older Boys' Inter-Church Fed- 
eration" seeks to promote athletic, social, educational and reli- 
gious activities among older boys of the churches, church 
schools, and young people's societies. This federation secures 
direct representation from thirty-six of the ninety-five Protes- 
tant churches of the city and environs, yet its work and that 
of the present Council of Religious Education are entirely un- 
related. Obviously they should be so integrated as to afford 
unity in the educational program directed by the local church 
and its subsidiaries. The importance of this suggestion is par- 
ticularly evident when consideration is given to the constitu- 
ency of the Y.M.C.A. Its activities are participated in by fifty- 
three Protestant churches and one Catholic church, as institu- 
tions ; but the churches have no share in the control over these 
activities, nor does either of the two existing cooperative or- 
ganizations of the churches of New Haven the Council of 
Religious Education and the Council of Churches have any 
voice in the development of the program of religious education 
sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. 

TABLE XV 

Young Men's Christian Association Accomplishments 
in New Haven during 1929 

2,593 men and boys in member- 991 students were enrolled in 

ship. educational classes. 

875 boys were members of the 6,085 men attended discussion 

Hi-Y, Gra-Y or Em-Y classes of an inspirational 

clubs, standing for clean nature, 

speech, clean sportsman- 3,475 interviews on vocation and 

ship, clean living. the philosophy of life. 

550 boys played in the church 90 plants served by industrial 

basketball leagues. department. 

174 boys attended the summer 1,722 different industrial em- 
camps, ployees in recreational ac- 

499 boys were taught swim- tivities. 

ming and life saving. 850 foremen enrolled in the 

1,159 boys received medical ex- Foremen's Club. 

aminations. 25,700 attendance of nonmembers 

27,572 was the total attendance in groups. 

of men in gymnasium 25 members in Dormitory 

classes. Club. 
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MAP 3 

Geographical Distribution of Boys Reached by the Y.M.C.A. 

in New Haven 
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Through the boys' department four hundred boys were en- 
rolled in church clubs and one thousand boys were enrolled in 
community clubs at the time of this study. So far as could be 
ascertained these activities are in no way integrated with the 
program of religious education sponsored by the local churches. 
This alone constitutes a basic problem in community organiza- 
tion for religious education in New Haven. 

The scope of the activities of the Association may be seen in 
Table XV. 

These figures, of course, are in some instances those of "par- 
ticipations," not of participants, but the extensive work among 
high-school boys is apparent. Map 3 shows that the geographi- 
cal distribution of boys reached by the Association is similar to 
that of a down-town type of church. Only few members are 
found in the more densely populated districts, in which the un- 
derprivileged live (Districts No. 30, 31, 32, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
79, 80, 81; 5, 8, 19, 104). But this is as would be expected, 
since these districts are composed chiefly of Catholics and Jews. 

At the time of the study, the professional staff of the asso- 
ciation consisted of ten full-time and thirty-eight part-time 
leaders. Thirty-five of the latter were students at Yale Univer- 
sity. The average age of full-time staff members was forty-two. 
The average term of service of full-time staff members has been 
six years, and their average salary was $4,160. The academic 
preparation of the staff was the equivalent of the standard B.A. 
or B.S. degree. In maturity, length of service, professional ex- 
perience, and salary, the staff of the association stands in a 
commanding position to render large service to the cause of 
Christian education in New Haven. 

The annual income of the Y.M.C.A. for the period 1928-30 
averaged annually, $170,162.37. The average annual expendi- 
ture for the same period was $168,961.33. The average annual 
receipts from individuals during 1928, 1929 and 1930 was 
$89,469.86. The average annual income from endowment cov- 
ering the same period was $7,690.00. The annual individual 
contributions have numbered about 2,500, save in campaign 
years, when the number of contributors has reached as high as 
7,000. 

Each year between 1928 and 1930, $71,801.47 was earned 
through tuition fees and other current income in the college, 
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dormitory, etc. Fifty-three per cent of the total income was 
contributed by individual gifts. 

The Y.M.C.A. cooperated with the Y.W.C.A. and Council 
of Religious Education in the Older Roys' and Girls' Council; 
with the churches in recreation ; with the Y.M. and Y.W.H. A. 
in the use of the swimming pool and gymnasium. A recruiting 
campaign for new church members was attempted in coopera- 
tion with the churches, but was unsuccessful. The association 
attributed the failure of this enterprise to the absence of cordial 
and cooperative relations with the churches. 

At the time of this study, the association contemplated call- 
ing the ministers of the city into consultation to face coopera- 
tively with the churches the problem of the "social regenera- 
tion" of the city. It likewise planned to gather representatives 
from all the men's clubs of the city for a similar purpose. 

The executive secretary of the association was requested to 
list the agencies he would recommend to be included in a fed- 
eration of the religious agencies of the community. He named 
the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Council of Churches, and the 
Council of Religious Education as constituting the "inner cir- 
cle" of such agencies. It was his opinion that the coordination 
of the work of these four agencies was the first step to be taken 
toward a reconstruction of the cooperative organization. Ulti- 
mately he would include the educational agencies of the Catho- 
lic churches and Jewish synagogues ; but he felt this step could 
not be taken before more progress in integration had been made 
within the three major religious groupings in the city. 

Criteria used by the association to measure progress and 
growth do not differ from those presented in chapter x. These 
criteria are not suited to determine the measure of "abundant 
living" resulting from activities participated in by the con- 
stituency of the organization. The executives of the association 
reported that they did not know how to approach this problem 
of measurement, and were doing nothing to develop more suit- 
able criteria. 1 

The Young Men's Christian Association is a powerful 
agency for religious education in New Haven. When it was first 
organized the character of its objectives and of the activities 
through which these objectives were approached did not con- 

i The Bureau of Records and Statistics of the National Council in New York 
is experimenting with the problem of devising new and significant measures. 
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flict with the program of the churches. The evolution which has 
taken place in the programs of both the Y.M.C.A. and the 
church, largely influenced by the modern movement for reli- 
gious education, create, however, a very different situation 
today, necessitating a rethinking of the relationships that 
should obtain between the association and the community 
agency that represents the churches in cooperation. 

Every church that is alive to the implications of the move- 
ment for religious education will perceive how closely the pur- 
pose of its educational program resembles that of the Y.M.C.A. 
It is this situation in all its phases that constitutes the problem 
for a functional theory of community organization. In many 
communities the churches have not only created councils of 
religious education through which to promote their cooperative 
work, but many of them now direct activities that duplicate 
those of the Y.M.C.A. Shall the Y.M.C.A. become an agency 
subsidiary to and a servant of the church, or shall it become to 
all intents and purposes a "new type of church" and hence 
essentially a competitor of the church? 

In proposing an application of the functional theory of com- 
munity organization to New Haven, the endeavor is made to 
show that the Y.M.C.A. may best serve the community as an 
agency through which the church may be enabled to accom- 
plish its total work. Organizational alignments will be sug- 
gested which aim to establish a functional unity of all the com- 
munity agencies within the field of religious education. This 
reconstruction will be proposed for the purpose of mobilizing 
all the resources of the church and her allied agencies for the 
joint accomplishment of the task of community religious 
education. 

The Young Women's Christian Association 

THE New Haven Young Women's Christian Association was 
organized in 1880. The Boston Y.M.C.A. and the New Haven 
Y.M.C.A. were factors in suggesting to local leaders the desira- 
bility of a Y.W.C.A. Preceding the organization of the asso- 
ciation, a careful survey was made regarding the facilities for 
housing young women, places where they might meet their 
friends, and reading-room facilities available for their use. 
Upon the basis of this survey it was deemed advisable to or- 
ganize a Young Women's Christian Association. The Protes- 
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tant churches were represented on the governing board and 
the money needed to finance the new association likewise came 
directly from the local churches. In its initial development 
obviously the Y.W.C.A. was closely related to the Protestant 
churches of the city. 

Through the years, the association has become more and 
more institutionally minded. It has grown in prestige and 
power. Its spacious new headquarters, generously made avail- 
able for all sorts of community interests, have been flooded 
with people. 

The government of the organization was reported as demo- 
cratic. Control is vested in a board of directors elected by the 
membership of the association and composed (at the time of 
the study) of thirty-three housewives 21 per cent of whom 
were mothers three business and three professional women. 
No organizations are officially represented. The board has di- 
rect supervision of the work of the association, and is respon- 
sible for the organization of departments, the making of 
contracts and budgets, the appointment of staff members, et 
cetera. 

The stated objectives of the association are: 

(1) To deal with the interests, desires, and problems of normal 
women. 

(2) To express at times women's minds upon matters of public 
concern. 

(3) To seek the growth of each individual and the development 
of latent powers of initiative and leadership. 

(4) To study conditions out of which problems arise and to 
share in solving them. 

The following statement is quoted from one of the leading 
officials of the association : 

We don't do much for community religious education. The 
Y.W.C.A. is a community organization. It possesses a membership 
representing a cross section of the young woman life of the com- 
munity. 

It is similar to a local church as an institution, but still more 
like a high-grade woman's club, emphasizing social and recrea- 
tional activities and giving a very minimum of emphasis to the 
religious educational aspects of its program. 
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The major divisions in the activities of the Young Women's 
Christian Association are: (1) Girl Reserve Department, 
() business and industrial girls' department, (3) educational 
department, (4) health education department, (5) industrial 
recreation federation. 

Departments one and three have the most direct bearing 
upon the work of religious education, but all the following 
activities are of importance for this study : Sponsoring "the day 
and week of prayer," "mother and daughter week," projects in 
world friendship, Girl Reserve activities, inter church recrea- 
tion through volley ball, baseball, basketball, and bowling 
leagues and community dances, the interchurch youth council, 
girls' clubs of high-school age, movie censorship, workers' loan 
library, and cooperation with the Council of Religious Educa- 
tion through a committee on adult religious education. Contact 
is made with thirty-one Protestant churches through the "Girl 
Reserves" and with an unknown number of churches through 
interchurch recreation. It was reported that two hundred and 
seventy-seven girls were enrolled in high-school clubs in which 
religion was discussed. Fifty-one girls were enrolled in church 
clubs and sixty-eight girls in community clubs. There were 
twenty-one girls in a Y.W.C.A. health class. About the only 
claim that can be made for the religious character of the re- 
maining phases of the program is that such activities are 
permeated with Christian atmosphere. 

The general opinion of ministers interviewed concerning 
their attitude toward the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion was one of indifference. They did not know what consti- 
tuted the program of the association, and were pointedly criti- 
cal of its work, because of the feeling that religion was receiv- 
ing very little emphasis. 

The employed staff of the association was made up of 
twenty-eight full-time and three part-time members when this 
study was made. Twenty-two of these staff members functioned 
in the educational and administrative phases of the program, 
and nine were office secretaries. Their average tenure with the 
New Haven Association had been four years. In the profession 
as a whole the average tenure is four years and five months. 
The average age for full-time staff members was thirty-four 
years and the average annual salary was $1,884.46. 

The Y.W.C.A. is a member of the Community Chest, and has 
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been a member since the Chest was first established in 1920. The 
average annual budget for 1928 and 1929 was $122,314.96, 
and the average annual expenditures for the same period were 
$123,051.38. The association has no endowment; its entire 
support is derived from the Community Chest, membership 
fees, and dormitory operations. 

Cooperative relations obtain with the Y.M.C.A. in conduct- 
ing Sunday afternoon forums and in joint staff meetings; with 
the Council of Religious Education, in an older boys' and girls' 
council, and interchurch recreation. 

The association is officially represented on the present Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. The council is not reciprocally 
related to the Y.W.C.A. As in the case of the Y.M.C.A., the 
general secretary recommended that the four agencies to be 
included in a federation of the religious education agencies of 
the city should be the Council of Religious Education, the 
Council of Churches, the Y.M.C.A., and the Y.W.C.A. 

The criteria used by the association to measure progress and 
growth are similar to those discussed in chapter x, with one 
exception. The fellowship and friendly cooperation among 
members on the staff constitute one useful criterion of progress 
used by this group. A committee is maintained for the purpose 
of providing a continuous evaluation of the work accomplished. 
This committee holds monthly meetings and submits reports 
of their appraisals as occasion seems to warrant. 

The foregoing description characterizes the status of the 
Y.W.C.A. as a religious education institution within New 
Haven. It represents a powerful social and recreational agency 
for young women. It engages in less activity of a specifically 
religious character than does the Y.M.C.A. ; and this contrast 
is all the more apparent when it is noted that in its initial 
stages the Y.W.C.A. was regarded as a social agency through 
which the church ministered to the needs of the young women 
of New Haven. 

The chief problems of correlation arise within the depart- 
ments, "Health Education" and "Girl Reserves," and what has 
been said concerning the corresponding departments of the 
Y.M.C.A. applies equally here. The association has become 
institutionally centered. Very little emphasis has been placed 
upon religious education. The most encouraging fact, however, 
is the evident willingness manifested by the general secretary 
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to cooperate with other community religious agencies in the 
interest of a more complete, unified and comprehensive pro- 
gram of community religious education. 

The Young Men's and Women's Hebrew Association 

THIS organization was established in 1928 by a merger of the 
then existing Young Men's Hebrew Association founded in 
1912 and the Young Women's Hebrew Association founded in 
1915. The merger was effected as the result of a thorough 
study of the cultural and recreational resources of the Jewish 
community in New Haven which was undertaken by the Jewish 
Welfare Board of New York City. The purposes of the or- 
ganization are: (1) to cultivate the spiritual, moral, educa- 
tional and physical welfare of its members; (2) to strive to 
inculcate and teach those ideals which develop an undivided 
feeling of loyalty and patriotism to the country, city and 
state; (3) to harmonize and unify the Jewish community; 
(4) to provide worthy leisure-time activities and a meeting 
place for the Jewish community. 

From the study made of this organization and its work it 
was concluded that the application of the functional theory of 
community organization in New Haven should be made within, 
rather than among, religious-faith groups. This should, how- 
ever, be considered as a temporary expedient rather than an 
ultimate policy. In support of this conclusion the following 
facts may be adduced. The work of this agency is chiefly social 
in character. Its primary purpose, as emphasized by the execu- 
tive secretary, is to bring unity, harmony, and communal and 
cultural autonomy into the New Haven Jewish community. 
Resident within this purpose are factors that would tend to 
produce "mass alienage" within the body politic. To build a 
Jewish communal system within the social structure of New 
Haven without reference to the interpenetration of relation- 
ships with other socio-religious agencies would be detrimental 
to the welfare of the citizenry of the community as a whole. On 
the other hand, a vigorous community organization for Jewish 
religious education would constitute a real asset to the religious 
education of the city, provided cooperative relationships might 
be fostered with similar Protestant and Catholic organizations. 
The study of the Y.M. and W.H.A. has resulted in further 
emphasizing the conclusion that the coordination of com- 
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munity religious education agencies within rather than among 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths constitutes the next 
step, but only the next step, in the reconstruction of the New 
Haven organizations for religious education. The form which 
the structure of community organization will take does not yet 
appear. That interfaith cooperation will obtain in increasingly 
larger measure may be predicted. 

The Boy Scouts of America 

THE New Haven branch of the Boy Scouts of America was 
founded in October, 1910. No data could be found nor did the 
executive have any knowledge concerning the factors giving 
rise to its establishment. It had experienced a gradual growth 
which was somewhat accelerated during recent years. The 
Southern New Haven County Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America constitutes the ultimate authority for the organiza- 
tion. Sixty-seven institutions are represented on the Council, 
which, in turn, appoints an executive board to direct its affairs. 
This board is composed of seven business men, three college 
professors, two private-school teachers, and one each of the 
following: Forester, lawyer, banker, and executive secretary. 
This board has entire charge of the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the movement. 

The purpose of the Boy Scouts of America, as stated in the 
constitution, is as follows: "The purpose of this organization 
is to promote the Boy Scout program for character develop- 
ment, citizenship training, physical fitness, and Americaniza- 
tion." The chief emphases in the program are in the line of 
character formation. It should be noted also, however, that the 
Scout oath reads, "On my honor I will do my best to do my 
duty to God and my country and to obey the Scout law," and 
the twelfth law reads: "A Scout is reverent. He is reverent 
toward God. He is faithful in his religious duties, and respects 
the convictions of others in matters of custom and religion." 

Every Scout troop must have a parent organization. The 
Scout executive meets with representatives of the parent 
agency prior to the organization of a troop to explain the 
genius of scouting and the national standards upon which it 
was based. In the case of churches this proceeding affords an 
excellent opportunity to correlate and integrate scouting with 
the total program of the church. No evidence could be found, 
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however, to indicate that this had been made the basis of the 
extension of the scouting movement. 

The activities of scouting may be classified under the following 
branches : Finance, health and safety, camping, reading, leader 
training, publicity, sea scouting, civic service, and the court of 
honor. Since the details of these activities are of a technical 
character relating to the Scout program, they have not been 
discussed in this connection. The executives and leaders are 
repeating Voelker's experiment in order to find out whether 
the scouting program makes any distinguishable changes in the 
moral behavior of those under its influence. 2 No relationships 
have been established with the cooperative movement for reli- 
gious education in New Haven, the boys' department of the 
Y.M.C.A., nor the New Haven Boys' Club. Its program has 
been nationally determined and institutionally administered. 

At the time of the study the constituency of the organization 
was made up of fourteen hundred boys, four hundred Boy 
Scout leaders, and sixty students enrolled in leadership- 
training activities. Twenty-eight churches, as institutions, had 
established cooperative relationships with the Boy Scout or- 
ganization. The staff of the organization was composed of four 
full-time leaders who had served the local organization ten 
years, five years, two years, and six months, respectively. Ex- 
cluding the office stenographer, the average age of the staff 
members was forty-four years. 

The organization had been a member of the Community 
Chest for eleven years. The average annual budget for the 
years 1928-30 was $33,319.18. The average annual expendi- 
tures for the same period were $32,980.88. The organization 
never had a deficit. 

Such criteria of progress are used as income, size of con- 
stituency, public opinion, and opinion of Scout leaders. In this 
respect the Scout organization does not differ in practice from 
the other institutions studied. In addition to these methods for 
measuring progress, the National Council has developed an 
instrument called "The Local Council Index of Accomplish- 
ment." Each item is assigned a given number of points upon a 
1,000 point scale. This serves as a basis of rating the accom- 
plishments of the local council and supplements the type of 

2 See Voelker, P. F., "The Function of Ideals in Social Education." Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 112, 1921. 
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criteria already listed. No criteria are being used that afford 
a basis for determining growth in character and citizenship. 
The executive secretary of the organization felt this to be the 
most important type of criterion. 

The geographical distribution of members of New Haven 
troops is shown on Map 4. Evidently there is a wide scattering 
throughout the entire community, though the proportion of 
members in the congested areas (Districts 30, 31, 32, 35, 36, 
37, 38, 39, 79, 80, 81 ; 5, 8, 19, 104) is relatively far smaller 
than for the districts in which the economically privileged live. 
This is explained by the executive as owing to the difficulty of 
organizing troops consisting only of Italians and of finding in 
the congested districts enough reliable sponsoring agencies. 

There are virtually no Boy Scouts who are not also members 
of a church school. The attitude which the organization takes 
toward the relation of scouting to religious education in the 
local church was expressed by the executive secretary as fol- 
lows: "There is no overlapping between church schools and 
scouting. They supplement each other." 

The problem that emerges at this point is similar to the one 
that all the agencies studied face, viz., correlation and integra- 
tion. The executive of the Scout organization has no profes- 
sional contacts with the ministers and directors of religious 
education within the local churches of New Haven, nor with 
the existing Council of Churches and Council of Religious 
Education, nor with the Y.M.C.A. In a functional reorganiza- 
tion of the community of New Haven, the Boy Scouts of 
America should obviously be coordinated with the other agen- 
cies that seek to provide a complete program of education for 
the children and youth of the community. 

The New Haven Council of Girl Scouts and the Camp Fire 
Girls 

THE New Haven Council of Girl Scouts presents problems for 
community organization similar to those indicated in the dis- 
cussion of the Boy Scouts. The program sponsored is primarily 
social and recreational. Its activities are not regarded as reli- 
gious in character. The executive said, "There is no religious 
instruction offered." 

In spite of this, the parent organization which means the 
adult organization that serves as the sponsor of the Scout 
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troop is frequently a religious institution. At the time of the 
study the sponsoring organizations were Protestant churches 
in eight instances, Hebrew institutions in two cases, Catholic 
churches in five cases, and settlements or recreational agencies 
in five cases. The troops enrolled 1,085 individuals ranging in 
age from seven to twenty. 

Although a few circles of Camp Fire Girls may be found in 
New Haven there is no city headquarters. If a local staff should 
be formed for this or any similar organization, it, as well as the 
Girl Scouts, should obviously be included in the community 
program. 

Settlements 

THE "Neighborhood House," "Dixwell Community House" for 
colored people, and "Lowell House" are three institutions of 
the type generally classified as social settlements. The only re- 
ligious education afforded by these agencies comes through 
personal contacts. Their program activities are chiefly social, 
cultural and recreational in emphasis. Their constituencies 
range from the kindergarten through childhood and youth to 
adult groups enrolled in parent-training classes. Classes in 
handwork, dramatics, music, athletics, etc., are placed upon a 
voluntary basis and organized upon demand. The Lowell 
House functions as headquarters for the Visiting Nurses' baby 
clinic. The Dixwell Community House serves chiefly as a 
recreational and social center for colored youth. 

These agencies, true to the historic purpose of the settlement 
movement, are attempting to interpret the Christian ideal of 
brotherhood to some of the less favored peoples of the com- 
munity. Their motives are beyond question, but they are work- 
ing in isolation, and would find fellowship and support through 
the establishment of relationships with other social and reli- 
gious agencies of the city. They should bear the same relation 
as a local church does to community organization in religious 
education. 

The City Missionary Association 

THIS agency was founded as a Sunday school by students of 
the Yale Divinity School in 1876. It was incorporated in 1891. 
To all intents and purposes it is an institution functioning as 
a church without any ecclesiastical or sectarian connections. Its 
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government is directed by a board of directors who supervise 
its activities, raise its budget, and employ its staff. The staff 
was found to be composed of three full-time and nine part-time 
paid workers. Five of the latter were students from the Yale 
Divinity School. In addition to the employed staff, there were 
eighteen volunteer workers. They were generally lacking in 
training for the type of work sponsored by the City Mission. 

The organization is financed by gifts, fees and income from 
endowment. It is not a member of the Community Chest. Its 
annual budget for the three years 192830 for current ex- 
penses was $11,842. 

The general objectives of the City Mission are to extend 
economic, social and religious aid to those classes of people not 
usually reached in the ordinary ministration of the churches 
of New Haven. Its specific objectives are: (1) To assist the 
home in providing for the physical, recreational, educational 
and religious health of the child; (2) to direct the ideals and 
talents of youth through the encouragement of mental alert- 
ness, clean sportsmanship, moral and religious firmness; (3) to 
evoke and strengthen in adults sound principles of Christianity 
and patriotism. 

Its major work may be classified under family relief, cul- 
tural, vocational, recreational and religious activities. The last- 
named activities center in its Sunday school, a vesper service, 
and a group of clubs. The chief difference between the problems 
confronted by the Mission and those of the average church 
grows out of the transiency of the Sunday-school membership. 
The Sunday-school enrolment is 453, of which number 292 
are in the intermediate department. The programs of awards 
for regular attendance seem to have made a large appeal to 
boys and girls twelve, thirteen and fourteen years of age. Inci- 
dental work is carried on in Americanization. It directs 
a Mothers' Club which enrolls approximately one hundred 
members. 

The foregoing brief description seems sufficient to indicate 
the similarity between the City Missionary Association and a 
local church, and the relation it should sustain to a community 
organization in religious education. It should be represented 
on the council in the same way as any church. It would share 
in the total process of community religious education through 
cooperation with all the institutions majoring in this field. 
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Marginal Institutions 

IN addition to the agencies so far discussed there are a few 
that more nearly merge with the welfare group, but which en- 
gage in activities of direct educational significance. The New 
Haven Boys' Club is situated in the congested Italian Catholic 
section of New Haven (Districts 35, 38, 39, 41) and draws its 
constituents from the immediate environs and from two or 
three relatively underprivileged communities. It carries on a 
miscellaneous club program of a recreational character, but 
also fosters the work of the Friends of Boys, which is interested 
in providing personal guidance to delinquents and in befriend- 
ing boys engaged in street industries. 

The Junior Red Cross is organized through the schools, but 
is similar to the work of the Sunday school in its emphasis on 
friendship and service. As a third and neutral party it offers 
an interesting opportunity for cooperation between day-school 
and Sunday-school leaders in those activities that are common 
to both. 

Another agency of major importance, but not operating as 
a membership organization in the sense characteristic of those 
already discussed, is the Connecticut Mental Hygiene Society. 
Its service is too well known to require summarizing here, and 
some means should be found for relating its work more directly 
to that of the churches. 

Summary 

VERY little cooperation was observed among the institutions re- 
ported in this chapter or between these agencies and the existing 
religious councils. The conception of a community program in 
which each agency should share has not been achieved. The wel- 
fare of the people of the community as a whole has been over- 
looked in the effort to accomplish the specialized purposes of 
particular institutions. The geographical and social distribu- 
tion of membership takes little account of the distribution of 
need. The procedures necessary to correct this situation vary 
among the agencies studied. In general it is apparent that a 
coordination of the activities of the institutions described would 
constitute a major advance in social organization. Certain of 
these agencies should be considered as supporting and subsidi- 
ary to the work of the church. The church, in all its several 
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branches, represents the primary institution for community 
religious education. Around it gather the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W. 
C.A., the Boy Scouts, the settlements, and similar organiza- 
tions. A second group of institutions, partaking wholly of a 
social and relief character, centers in the Council of Social 
Agencies and the Community Chest. The two types of com- 
munity organization should cooperate through their respective 
headquarters. 

Together these agencies, which have at heart the welfare of 
the entire community, should join forces in the continuous 
study not only of their respective isolated interests but of the 
entire social situation, particularly as its changing aspects 
affect childhood and youth. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE PRESENT STATUS OF CHURCH 
COOPERATION IN NEW HAVEN 

AN chapters xii and xiii a few illustrations were presented of 
the basic facts upon which a community program of reh'gious 
education would need to rest if its problem were conceived in 
functional terms. Chapters xiv and xv described the work of 
local agencies noting, on the one hand, the bearing of their 
work upon the type of need set forth in chapters xii and 
xiii and, on the other, the general tendencies and attitudes 
with which a plan for cooperation would need to deal. Fortu- 
nately, New Haven, like many other cities, has already had 
considerable experience in cooperative effort, so that there is 
no occasion to map out an entirely new procedure. It is neces- 
sary, however, to study existing cooperative machinery in some 
detail to understand its strength and weakness, and so to be 
able to suggest the next steps to be taken toward its recon- 
struction. The general outline used in analyzing the work of 
the thirteen agencies described in Part One was followed here. 
At the time of this study, two institutions represented the 
cooperative movement in New Haven, namely, the New Haven 
Council of Religious Education and the New Haven Council of 
Churches. It is the purpose of this chapter to describe the prob- 
lems, activities and plans of these organizations as a way of 
approach to the reconstruction of the community program of 
religious education. 

Origin and History of the Organizations 

THE two organizations originated almost simultaneously in 
June, 1924. The Council of Religious Education was officially 
organized June 11. The Council of Churches was founded 
June 20. No evidence could be found that either organization 
had any causal relation to the establishment of the other. Both 
arose in response to certain local conditions. Two organizations 
were merged in the Council of Religious Education. These were 
the New Haven Religious Education Federation and the New 
Haven County Sunday School Association. The Council of 
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Churches was antedated by the New Haven Ministers' Associa- 
tion. Neither the Council of Religious Education nor the Coun- 
cil of Churches made a scientific study of community conditions 
with the view of providing a more adequate basis for the pro- 
posed organization. Apart from this study, in which both coun- 
cils cooperated, no investigation of the needs of New Haven 
was ever made. 1 No information could be found to indicate that 
either organization had made any statement regarding its re- 
lationship to the other or to other social and religious agencies 
in New Haven. From these beginnings the Council of Churches 
and the Council of Religious Education have had a continuous 
history and at the time of this study each was apparently in 
a healthy condition, as manifested by public support, vigorous 
leadership, and active lay committees ; and there was, further- 
more, a spirit of friendly cooperation between them. 

The Council of Churches, through its executive secretary, 
made the statement that there was no duplication or over- 
lapping of its work with that of any other cooperative agency 
in religious education in New Haven. It had made no study of 
interorganizational relationships, however, so that it is not 
surprising to find that the executive of the Council of Religious 
Education was aware of some competition with the Council of 
Churches. 

Source of Authority and Control 

THE ultimate source of authority for each organization is the 
"Council," which is composed of the official delegates from the 
cooperating churches. 

Each council elects a smaller body to execute the program of 
the organization. This is called an executive committee (of 
fifteen) by the Council of Religious Education and a board of 
directors (of fourteen) by the Council of Churches. The min- 
istry is the largest occupational group on both the executive 
committee of the one and the board of directors of the other. 

i The nearest approach to such an investigation was made by the Council of 
Religious Education with regard to the building, equipment and location of 
church-school plants and their proximity to elementary public-school buildings. 
Data concerning Sunday-school enrolments and the expenditures made by local 
churches for religious education were included in the investigation. The occa- 
sion for this study was the consideration of plans to establish a system of 
week-day church schools. 
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Professional educators compose the second largest group on 
the executive committee of the Council of Religious Education, 
with laymen and laywomen greatly in the minority, whereas in 
the case of the Council of Churches, educators, aside from the 
ministry, are greatly in the minority on the board of directors, 
while business laymen are more largely represented. Members 
are elected annually by each organization. They may be re- 
elected indefinitely. Qualifications are unspecified, save that 
"at least five laymen" should be included among the directors 
of the Council of Churches. 

Both organizations were classified by their executives as 
paternalistic in their governmental or administrative proce- 
dure. This paternalistic practice no doubt accounts in part for 
the fact that many of the New Haven churches do not actively 
participate in the work sponsored by the two organizations. 

The executive committee (Religious Education) and board 
of directors (Council of Churches) assume similar responsi- 
bilities, of which the following are the most important : 

To build, underwrite and raise the budget. 
To build and execute a program of activities. 
To select, employ, and supervise the professional staff. 
To appoint all committees and to supervise committee work. 
To fill all vacancies. 

To function instead of the councils in the interim between coun- 
cil meetings. 

Thus we see that the governing bodies of the two councils 
differ primarily in name and in occupations represented upon 
them, and agree in following the same paternalistic proce- 
dure and in maintaining the same relations to their respective 
organizations. 

Stated Objectives 

AN analysis of the objectives of the two organizations makes 
it clear that the one council is supplementary to the other. Both 
groups are necessary to round out the total cooperative move- 
ment for religious education. It seems only natural to question, 
therefore, whether the objectives of both organizations might 
not be more readily attained under one united organization 
than under two separate but friendly agencies, yet neither the 
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Council of Churches nor the Council of Religious Education 
had taken any steps to share their objectives with each other 
or with other agencies for community religious education. In 
fact neither executive knew the stated objectives of the sister 
organization. 

Educational Activities 

THE program of activities directed by the two organizations is 
summarized in Table XVI. 

TABLE XVI 

Classification of Educational Activities According to the 

Frequency of Their Occurrence in the Program of the 

New Haven Council of Churches and Council of 

Religious Education 

Council of 

Council of Religious 
Classification Churches Education 

1. Activities relating to the Sunday church school 3 23 

2. Activities relating to the vacation church school 15 

3. Activities relating to the week-day church 

school .0 1 

4. Activities relating to leadership and leadership 

training 2 8 

5. Activities relating to the children's division . 

6. Activities relating to the young people's divi- 

sion 5 

7. Activities relating to adult and parental educa- 

tion 2 5 

8. Activities relating to statistics and surveys . 1 

9. Activities relating to social service ... 3 

Total 10 58 

The following two activities are sponsored by each organiza- 
tion: (1) giving of educational advice upon request, and 
() giving advice concerning projects in community helpful- 
ness. The Council of Churches reported participation in ten, 
and the Council of Religious Education in forty, different edu- 
cational activities. There are eighteen instances in the program 
of the latter where a given activity had been separately pro- 
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moted for vacation schools and Sunday schools. Counting in 
these duplications, we have a total of fifty-eight activities for 
the Council of Religious Education. 

These activities relate in general to personal consultation 
between Sunday-school or vacation-school leaders and the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Council of Religious Education, whose 
personal visits have made it possible for her to adapt her advice 
and suggestions to local conditions. 

In spite of vigorous promotion, vacation schools have met 
with little success in New Haven. Nor have any week-day 
schools been established because of the councils. The outstand- 
ing contribution of the Council of Religious Education to the 
city is the standard training school conducted in cooperation 
with the Yale Divinity School. It attracts students not only 
from New Haven, but also from all the surrounding towns. Its 
work was briefly appraised in chapter xv. 

An older boys' and girls' youth council, as already noted, is 
jointly sponsored by the Council of Religious Education, the 
Young Men's Christian Association, and the Young Women's 
Christian Association. The major activities of this group are 
an annual youth conference, an Easter sunrise service, a series 
of rallies for purposes of fellowship, and the sending of dele- 
gates to summer camps and conferences. 

The chief activity in adult and parental education centers 
in the program of leadership-training schools and conferences. 
One class dealing with the problems of parental education has 
been included in the curriculum of the leadership school for 
the season of 193132. The workers' loan library is a negligible 
factor in adult education. Conferences for special groups such 
as pastors and Sunday-school superintendents have been held 
only occasionally and are poorly attended. 

The great mass of customary adult educational activity 
within the local churches of New Haven is not related to the 
work of either the Council of Churches or Council of Religious 
Education. The age-group ranging from eighteen to twenty- 
five years, generally designated as the young people's de- 
partment, is not participating in any cooperative activity 
sponsored by either council. 

Social service activities are directed by the Council of 
Churches. They consist of the maintenance of a jail worker 
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who endeavors to extend the services of the church to the in- 
mates of the New Haven jail; the development of church 
comity whereby cooperative planning in Protestant church 
extension could be practiced; and the expressing of the senti- 
ment of the church people of New Haven with reference to such 
legislation as prison reform and gambling at Savin Rock, the 
shore amusement park mentioned in chapter xii. 

One is impressed by the meager and almost futile efforts of 
the organizations in this field. Nothing is being done by either 
agency with reference to delinquency, obscene publications, 
motion-picture censorship, law observance, or unemployment. 
As is brought out in chapter xiii, these and other social condi- 
tions call loudly for investigation and vigorous moral leader- 
ship. 

Constituency 

THE Council of Churches and the Council of Religious Edu- 
cation are alike unfamiliar with their nominal church constitu- 
encies. Of eighty-five Protestant churches within the greater 
city, thirty-five (41 per cent) are cooperating with the Council 
of Churches and fifty-three (62 per cent) with the Council 
of Religious Education. The Baptist, Congregational, and 
Methodist Episcopal churches, which were, with few excep- 
tions, all participating, furnish 42 of the 53 churches asso- 
ciated in the Council of Religious Education. Of seventeen 
Protestant Episcopal churches, four cooperate with the Council 
of Religious Education and six with the Council of Churches. 
There is an almost total absence of cooperation among the 
three great religious faiths. 2 Evidently the cooperative move- 
ment is far from functional unity. 

At the time of the study, neither executive secretary could 
give information with reference to the Sunday-school popula- 
tion, or the membership of young people's societies, or the 
number reached by church clubs for boys and girls, nor did 
either know the enrolment in adult educational activities, 
"Hi-Y" and "Gra-Y" clubs, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 
Girl Reserves, or in enterprises in character education. 3 

In the light of what was known concerning the number of 

2 One Jewish Temple is affiliated with the Council of Religious Education. 
s The data are now being gathered by the Council of Religious Education. 
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individuals participating in the activities of these organizations 
we find that in 1929-30, approximately 

735 individuals were enrolled in vacation church schools, 
150 individuals were enrolled in week-day church schools fol- 
lowing public school, 

165 individuals were enrolled in leadership-training schools, 
200 individuals attended the annual meeting of the Council of 

Religious Education, 

200 individuals attended the annual interchurch dinner spon- 
sored by the Council of Churches, 

35 ministers participated in the Ministers' Association, 
15 directors and professional workers in religious education 

attended an occasional luncheon for such leaders, 
1,300 individuals attended the union Thanksgiving service, 
1,250 individuals attended the pre-Easter Lenten services. 

These figures impress one with the fact that cooperation in 
community religious education in New Haven has been spo- 
radic and isolated. Complete factual information is obviously 
essential to intelligent, statesmanlike planning of the program 
for cooperative religious education in the future. 

Group Attitudes 

THE attitude of the ministers of the churches of New Haven 
toward the two organizations is friendly indifference, and that 
of public educators is just indifference. Neither organization 
has any consistent policy for gaining the intelligent coopera- 
tion of the new ministers moving to the city. Public educators 
are generally unaware of the existence of a cooperative pro- 
gram of religious education. This educational pluralism pre- 
sents another basic problem for the future. 

Staff 

THE Council of Religious Education employs one executive 
secretary for two-thirds time and the Council of Churches one 
for one-third time. Both agencies are handicapped by having 
had only part-time leadership from the beginning. A combi- 
nation of staff that would allow one full-time professional 
leader and one full-time office secretary would not only provide 
more adequately for the necessary leadership but would also 
tend to secure permanency in the professional personnel. 
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Budgets 

FOR the three years previous to the study, the average budget 
for the Council of Religious Education was $2,905.22; the 
three-year average for the Council of Churches was $1,640.44. 
Each agency's budget has registered a gradual growth during 
recent years. Most of it has come from church contributions 
and offerings. Each closed its books on January 81, 1930, with 
a small balance. The combined receipts of both organizations 
during 1930 were only $3,634.01 less than the annual ex- 
penditure of one of the smallest churches. 

The sources of financial support were reported as follows: 
Seventy-eight per cent of the income of the Council of Religious 
Education came from church contributions, 9 per cent from in- 
dividuals, and 13 per cent from registration fees. Fifty-six per 
cent of the income of the Council of Churches came from 
church contributions, 15 per cent from individuals, and 29 
per cent from fees, offerings, etc. The churches of New Haven 
provided 67 per cent of the budgets of the two organizations. 
Individuals contributed 12 per cent; and 21 per cent of the 
income was derived from moneys received in payment for par- 
ticipation in current activities. There had been an increase of 
one new church contribution per year for each organization. 
No data could be secured concerning the number of individual 
contributions, as this had not been recorded as a separate item. 

The financial records of the Council of Churches had been 
carefully kept with the exception of the item of individual 
contributions. This agency had never had a deficit. Its accounts 
were audited annually. 

The financial records of the Council of Religious Education 
were in such a condition that no data other than the annual 
budget and number of churches contributing could be gathered 
for any period except the year 1930. The accounts of the or- 
ganization had not been audited for years and no analysis of 
its financial condition could be made for more than the one 
year mentioned. 

The financial limitations just described mean, in reality, 
maximum cost for service rendered. The time of educational 
leaders on the staff is too largely occupied with such office 
routine as letter writing, mimeographing, telephoning, etc. 
For this service the churches are paying at a higher rate than 
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is necessary. An increase in budget, together with the merging 
of the financial resources of both organizations, would provide 
resources for a full-time executive secretary and a full-time 
office secretary. Such an arrangement would make possible a 
doubling of the service being rendered by both organizations. 

Cooperation with Other Community Institutions 

THE Council of Churches had cooperated with the Community 
Chest in furnishing the church constituency mailing lists, with 
the Council of Religious Education in the promotion of leader- 
ship training, and with the New Haven Women's Church 
Union in the promotion of public lectures at Woolsey Hall. 
The Council of Religious Education had cooperated with the 
Young Men's Christian Association and Young Women's 
Christian Association in sponsoring the New Haven Older 
Boys' and Girls' Council, as we have already noted. In addition 
a conference on "The Fine Arts in Religion" was jointly spon- 
sored by the Council of Churches and the Council of Religious 
Education. No. cjaopLeiiative-..coiitacts had been established with 
the following agencies : The Young Men's and Women's Hebrew 
Association; the Catholic Board of Education; the Young 
Men's Christian Association and the Young Women's Christian 
Association (save through the youth council) ; the New Haven 
County Young Men's Christian Association, boys' department ; 
the Boy Scouts of America ; the Institute of Human Relations 
of Yale University ; the New Haven Juvenile Court ; the New 
Haven Board of Education, nor with the allied agencies of the 
Community Chest. These are all functioning in New Haven in 
the realm of social and religious education. The application of 
a functional theory of community organization indicates a re- 
construction in the cooperative machinery for interinstitution 
sharing between the councils and these various agencies. 

Criteria for Measuring Progress 

THE councils, according to their executives, have had no ob- 
jective measures of the progress of the organization. The sub- 
jective criteria are wholly based upon opinion. They were 
stated as follows: "Feeling that the results were worth while 
and valid," "Working for constructive service," "Loss to the 
community if program was not promoted," "Solidifying the 
religious forces of the community," and "Feeling of a large 
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spirit of cooperation." It is quite evident that neither objective 
nor subjective criteria have been formulated, and that measure- 
ment in terms of definite goals has not constituted a part of the 
current practice. 

Summary 

THIS chapter has briefly described the practices of the Council 
of Churches and the Council of Religious Education in a single 
community. When considered from the functional point of view, 
certain weaknesses of these agencies have been discovered. 
These weaknesses are herewith summarized in the form of cor- 
rective proposals. This summary, as well as the analyses that 
appear in Part One, will be utilized in outlining a policy and 
program of community organization for a single community. 

1. A unification of the two organizations should be effected for 
the sake of efficiency. 

2. A reconstruction in council membership should be made to 
provide more democratic control and lessen current paternal- 
istic practice. 

3. A member of the governing board should be elected for more 
than a one-year term, but should not be eligible for reelection 
to succeed himself. 

4. The executive committee of the merged councils should main- 
tain a proper balance among ministers, educators, laymen and 
laywomen. 

5. The objectives of the new council should be revised in the light 
of community situations and problems, recognizing that cer- 
tain aspects of the objectives of the existing organizations 
will constitute the objectives of the merged organization. 

6. The educational activities should be strengthened and ex- 
panded in the field of service to the local churches, activities 
for young people from eighteen to twenty-five, leadership 
training, adult education, and certain phases of social service. 

7. The new agency should become thoroughly informed concern- 
ing the local church and individual constituency of the com- 
bined groups. * 

8. Vigorous efforts should be made to secure the full cooperation 
of all the Protestant churches of the city. 

9. A study should be made to discover the most advantageous 
way or ways in which to develop interfaith cooperation. 
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10. Ministerial leadership should be aroused from its present atti- 
tude of friendly indifference to one of enthusiastic coopera- 
tion. 

11. Cooperation between public educators and religious educators 
with respect to character and religious education should be 
developed in the interest of a wholesome environment and a 
complete education for every child in the city. 

12. The present part-time staff of the two organizations should 
be merged and placed on full time to direct the program of 
the consolidated organization. 

13. A consistent attempt should be made to win the friendly co- 
operation of the new ministers appointed as pastors of the 
city churches and of the new lay officers of church schools and 
associated organizations. 

14. Larger support from a greater number of churches and indi- 
viduals should be secured to finance the merged organization. 

15. The financial records of the merged organization should be 
kept upon a strictly business basis. 

16. Interinstitutional cooperation should be increased through 
establishment of interorganizational machinery for purposes 
of sharing common problems. 

17. Criteria for measuring progress should be developed to afford 
a more accurate basis of program evaluation and reconstruc- 
tion. 

18. More attention should be given to the development of public 
opinion to support the work of the community organization. 

19. By continuous studies of local needs and problems the pur- 
poses and methods of the organization should be kept sensi- 
tive to changing situations. 



CHAPTER XVII 

FACTORS OF SUCCESS IN A COMMUNITY 

PROGRAM 



I 



N Part One of this report the experience of thirteen agencies 
engaged in community religious education was laid before the 
reader in order that the strong and weak features of existing 
theory and method might be assessed, and guidance be thus 
provided for those interested in this problem. The results of 
this study are incorporated in this chapter. 

The most far-reaching proposal grew out of the fact that 
existing programs were conceived in structural rather than 
functional terms. Procedures were based on custom, overhead 
standards and unchecked opinion, instead of on the demon- 
strated needs of the people. Nor did they embody the expressed 
wishes of the constituencies served. Consequently, to establish 
the validity of the proposals for reconstruction that issue from 
the study, it was necessary to carry through the preliminary 
stages of a functional approach, not on paper simply, but in a 
more or less typical situation. This phase of the investigation 
has been reported in Part Two. It is believed that the study 
makes clear the dependence of policy and program on the con- 
tinuous discovery of the needs and problems to be faced. The 
first step in this process for one community has been taken. 
Only the first step is possible for any but the persons concerned 
in the process itself. The rest is for them to decide. But this 
study not only seeks to demonstrate the necessity and possi- 
bility of this first step ; it also makes available, as much as cir- 
cumstances have permitted, the experience of other communi- 
ties with the problems of cooperation. The results of these two 
phases of the investigation will now be presented. 

General Principles of a Functional Policy 

As the outline of a policy and program for community organi- 
zation is developed, the experience of the thirteen agencies de- 
scribed in Part One will be drawn upon for valuable sugges- 
tions. The proposals made will be stated in general terms, with 
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such additional specifications for the community of which a case 
study was made as will point out more directly the way in which 
details of procedure may issue from the investigation of facts. 
General principles will be given first ; then a few propositions 
regarding structure ; and, finally, the outline of a program. 

I. THE COUNCIL, SHOULD BE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
WHOLE PROTESTANT COMMUNITY 

The organizational unit that possesses the final authority in 
the choice of procedures, policies, and programs may be called 
a council. Local situations will determine whether this should be 
a council of churches or a council of religious education. At one 
point, however, experience is clear: There should be only one 
such community agency for Protestant cooperation in religious 
education. Furthermore this organization should be the means 
through which the entire cooperative program of the church is 
to be administered. This was not only the unanimous verdict of 
leaders in the situations studied, but is also clearly indicated by 
the New Haven situation. 

The method by which such consolidation is to be achieved in 
religious institutions has already been suggested: In areas 
where two or more educational agencies exist, the practice of 
living together in fellowship and working together on common 
activities has proved a most fruitful first step. A practice that 
erects constitutional safeguards and reservations does not get 
down to the roots of the problem. 

The status of the two New Haven organizations is such as to 
make their unification both feasible and practicable. During the 
study no deep-seated prejudices were found in one agency against 
the other. The objectives of the two councils are complementary. 
The constituency of the two agencies is the same. The financial 
support comes from similar sources. Weaknesses in the member- 
ship of the board of directors of the Council of Churches are to a 
great degree compensated for in the executive committee of the 
Council of Religious Education. The former is weak in representa- 
tive educators, while the latter is weak in representative lay men 
and women. By consolidating the two bodies into one board of 
control a stronger aggregation of leaders would be secured. There 
is very little duplication in the activities of the two organizations ; 
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in fact, as in the case of objectives, the activities of the one organi- 
zation seem to strengthen those of the other. The two councils 
have had sufficient experience in cooperation through such joint 
enterprises as sponsoring conferences on fine arts in religion and 
promoting leadership-training schools to make further steps look- 
ing to organization consolidation but logical culminations of co- 
operative relationships already established. 

Perhaps one problem relating to the proposed New Haven 
merger which should carry greater weight than any other is that 
of the part-time leadership of the two agencies. One employs a 
secretary on one-third time and the other a secretary on two- 
thirds time. The consolidation of the organizations would provide 
the full-time leadership needed to care for the problems of coop- 
erative religious education in New Haven. 

Membership in the council should be representative of the 
community. There are four major divisions within the Protes- 
tant constituency that should hold democratic representation 
in the cooperative organization. They are the people, the 
churches, the denominations, and the social and religious agen- 
cies whose functions are related to the work of the council. 

No attempt is made in this connection to array these divi- 
sions against one another so as to give any one a balance of 
power. Experience indicates that such an artificial arrange- 
ment of checks and balances is of doubtful value in securing a 
spirit of community cooperation. 

The People. To discover and make articulate the needs and the 
desires of the people of the community constitutes the primary 
principle upon which rest all phases of social organization. An 
illustration of the application of this principle is to be seen in 
the organization of public education in America. The power to 
determine the content and the structure of public education 
usually rests with the people of a community. Organization for 
religious education, however, has generally neglected to give 
consideration to this fundamental principle in the make-up of 
its council membership. Community interests, needs and prob- 
lems are the primary determinants of the functions that coop- 
erative agencies in religious education will perform. The people 
of the community, who in the long run are best fitted to give 
voice to these interests, needs and problems, should constitute, 
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through their representatives, one unit in the membership of 
the council. 1 

As a matter of fact, however, there seems to be no feasible way 
of securing direct (or political) representation by vote of the 
whole community, and at this point, until better plans are pro- 
posed, dependence must needs be placed on the appointment of 
individuals who are known to be in touch with community needs 
and to have the interests of the community at heart. In constitut- 
ing the proposed Council for New Haven the present executive 
committee of the Council of Religious Education and the board of 
directors of the Council of Churches should in joint session elect 
twenty people from the community at large as members on the 
reorganized council. These people should be selected upon the 
basis of their personal fitness to give counsel and guidance to the 
community program of religious education. They will give op- 
portunity for at least the indirect expression of the wishes of the 
people of the community. 

The Churches. Institutional responsibility for religious educa- 
tion falls upon the churches, and institutional loyalties engen- 
dered by religious education should consequently converge 
upon the churches. The Christian church has been the most 
powerful educational institution in history. Although the influ- 
ences of secularization have weakened the educational position 
of the church in the community during the present century, 
there is developing a new appreciation of the function of the 
church in education. Within the church the modern movement 
in religious education gives evidence of this fact. True, the 
church has been largely responsible for the secularization of 
education; but it shows unmistakable signs of repentance for 
the positions that have so frequently made it a liability rather 
than an asset in community education. Moreover, its return to 
the educational task is being welcomed by leading educators, 
many of whom are convinced that a complete educational pro- 
gram in the community requires its active participation. The 
superintendents of schools interviewed during this study were 

i Sociological studies, such as the one made by the workers in the mills of 
Sheffield, England, lend validity to this point of view. See The Equipment of 
the Workers, an inquiry by the St. Philip's Settlement Education and Economic 
Research Society (London: G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1919). 
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emphatic in the cordiality of the welcome which they accorded 
the church in community education. 

A veritable stream of new personalities pours into the pas- 
toral leadership of the churches of the city ; yet councils have 
been lax in their efforts to welcome each new minister, and to 
inform him concerning the cooperative movement in religious 
education. At times prejudices against the cooperative agency 
have to be overcome. Again the neglect to establish personal 
contacts with the new minister often results in the development 
of an attitude of almost studied indifference. Through personal 
contacts between the new minister and officially appointed mem- 
bers of the staff, the council may most effectively enlist his co- 
operation and support. 

The study of New Haven found that many churches of this city 
do not participate in the cooperative program. Every Protestant 
church in New Haven should be requested to become a member of 
the council by officially electing three council members. Official 
membership should carry with it financial support of the coopera- 
tive program, although the amount of financial support as well 
as the extent of official membership should be optional with the 
local church. Each minister should be personally interviewed con- 
cerning the work of the council, the community problems with 
which the council is dealing and the importance of full Protestant 
support for the cooperative program. 

In general, the attitude of ministers in the communities 
studied was one of friendly indifference toward the work of the 
council. Since the participation of the local church depends 
largely on the interest of its leader, it is of critical importance 
that the whole-hearted cooperation of the minister of each 
church be secured. 

The Denominations. The organization through which the Prot- 
estant church has fostered and promoted its work has been the 
denomination. Denominational loyalties are still mighty factors 
operating to accelerate or to retard church activity. Indeed, the 
influences of these loyalties are closely connected with all the 
more important functions a given local church seeks to per- 
form. The presence of denominational units within the com- 
munity, and the degree of influence which they wield, emphasize 
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the importance of securing the official and active cooperation 
of such groups. 

This point has become particularly significant since the 
merger effected between the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation and the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denomi- 
nations at Kansas City in 1922, which established the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education as the cooperative 
agency of the constituent denominations. 2 Denominational ad- 
ministrative leaders exercise a controlling influence in the busi- 
ness meetings of the International Council. Despite certain 
weaknesses inherent in this practice, referred to in chapter xi, 
the scheme offers definite advantages for Protestant coopera- 
tion. There is in truth only one program, not both a denomina- 
tional program and a community program. Both the denomina- 
tional and the interdenominational activities require the 
participation of the same people and churches within the same 
geographical area. Organizational relations are needed to 
achieve unity in planning and building, and cooperation in 
execution. The denominations have an administrative machin- 
ery and loyalty that are valuable assets for the development of 
a community program of religious education. 

Each Protestant denomination in New Haven having a denomi- 
national organization among the churches of the city should elect 
two members as representatives upon the council. Where there is 
no denominational organization, the official representation from 
the local churches should also suffice for denominational represen- 
tation. 

Social and Religious Agencies. It was found that in the com- 
munities studied there were a number of social and religious 
agencies whose functions were more or less closely related to the 
functions of the council. They included the Young Men's 
Christian Association, the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion, young people's societies, Boy Scouts, social settlements, 
and other social and welfare organizations. The suggestion has 
already been made that the agencies primarily social in their 
program-emphases should be coordinated through a council of 
social agencies, and that the agencies that emphasize religious 
education should be related to other similar institutions through 

2 The name as listed was adopted in February, 1923. 
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a council of religious education. The latter should include the 
nonecclesiastical religious institutions in view of their signifi- 
cant contribution to the work of religious education. 

The study of this situation in the one community selected for 
detailed investigation indicates that the Young Men's Christian 
Association, the Young Women's Christian Association, the Boy 
Scouts of America, and the City Missionary Association should in 
this case elect three representatives each to the Council. The presi- 
dent, vice-president and secretary of the New Haven Young Peo- 
ple's Council should be members of the Council. The Neighbor- 
hood House, the Dixwell Community House, the Lowell House, and 
the Girl Scouts should each elect one representative. The differen- 
tiation in the number of representatives from the above agencies 
is made upon the basis of the functions which they now perform. 
Any other social or religious agency desiring to become a member 
of the council might be elected to membership by the executive 
committee if the said committee should deem such action wise. 

II. INTERINSTITUTIONAL REPRESENTATION SHOULD BE PRAC- 
TICED AS A MEANS OF AVOIDING DUPLICATION AND OF 
INCREASING INTERORGANIZATIONAL COOPERATION 

The unregulated establishment of community organizations 
in religious education has resulted in the existence of many un- 
related agencies. It is evident that precautionary steps should 
be taken to prevent any situation becoming more complex than 
it already is. We have come to the place where comity in com- 
munity organization should be practiced just as thoroughly as 
it is urged within the field of church extension. In the case of 
the organizations studied, their scope is surely broad enough 
to include the entire range of religious education. If new func- 
tions are found necessary in these cities, adaptations within the 
existing organizational structure should be made to provide for 
them. The application of this principle in all similar situations 
would make a definite contribution to the solution of the prob- 
lem of correlation and integration by preventing the rise of 
additional unrelated agencies.' 

Working together tends to eliminate competition, duplica- 
tion and overlapping. The cooperative agencies in religious 
education had worked most closely with the two Christian Asso- 
ciations in the field of recreation. No organization studied was 
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directing a program of recreation separate from the Young 
Men's or the Young Women's Christian Association. Indeed 
the Christian Association functioned as the agency of the 
church in community recreation, furnishing the technical lead- 
ership required for this work. The council obviously should 
take an active part in the recreational program, but might well 
delegate the associations as the cooperating agencies to admin- 
ister this program for the Protestant community. 

The benefits from this and other minor cooperative efforts 
point unmistakably to the extension of the practice to related 
fields. When working together has established common appre- 
ciations and understandings, a consolidation of organizational 
forces in the interest of the larger whole will be facilitated. 

In the case of the communities studied, nine agencies in reli- 
gious education were represented upon twenty-two other com- 
munity agencies and fifteen community agencies were repre- 
sented upon the governing bodies of the thirteen agencies in 
religious education. The experience resulting from such inter- 
institutional representation should yield guidance in further 
correlation. 

The survey of a sample community reported in Part Two 
brought out facts concerning the various agencies of the city 
which point the way toward fuller interinstitutional cooperation. 
The first step, as already noted, is the consolidation of the New 
Haven Council of Churches and the New Haven Council of Reli- 
gious Education into one organization. There are also the follow- 
ing problems : 

(1) The Y.M.C.A. In addition to the representation of the Y.M. 
C.A. on the proposed council already provided for, the council 
should in turn have reciprocal membership upon the board of di- 
rectors of the Y.M.C.A. The general secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
should be a member of the executive committee of the council. The 
executive secretary of the council should be made a consulting 
staff mrhber of the Y.M.C.A. 

From the point of view of program reconstruction, all inter- 
church activities of the council and of the Y.M.C.A. should be 
integrated. The method by which such integration may be accom- 
plished will appear from the experience resulting from the joint 
sponsoring of common activities. The most evident examples of 
activities to be further coordinated were given in chapter xv. 
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Chapter xvi pointed out that the work of the council and that 
of the Y.M.C.A. were generally unrelated to each other. For ex- 
ample, no evidence was found to indicate that the work of the 
boys' department, in which four hundred boys were enrolled in 
church clubs, had been made an integral part of the total church 
program of religious education for boys. 

(2) The Y.W.C.A. The outline of the relationship of the Y.M. 
C.A. to the council may likewise be applied to the Y.W.C.A. The 
problems of representation are the same. 

(3) The Boy Scouts of America. The chief problem of interinsti- 
tutional relationships between the Boy Scouts of America and the 
council arises from the duplication in constituency of the Scout 
troops and local church boys' groups, 3 comparable to that noted 
in the constituency of the boys' department of the Young Men's 
Christian Association and the council. The integration of all 
phases of the educational program for boys requires the coopera- 
tion of each agency having contacts with boys' groups. 

The church is the primary institution in which the loyalties of 
ja particular boy should center with reference to religious educa- 
tion. This point of view was repeatedly expressed in interviews 
held with executives of community agencies, such as Boy Scouts, 
Y.M.C.A.'s, councils of churches, councils of religious education 
and ministers. Since the Scout organization is an allied agency of 
the church its program for church boys should be built in accord- 
ance with the particular needs of a given group of boys from a 
particular church, or grouping of churches in a neighborhood or 
community. The interinstitutional representation which has been 
established within the organizational structure of the council will 
provide the channel through which new alignments may be made. 
It is not at all improbable that the non-sectarian character of 
the Boy Scout organization would enable it to specialize in service 
to groups of boys in the community which the churches have as 
yet been unable to reach. The organizational structure that is 
now being proposed will establish institutional relations that will 
make for a visualization of the problem of religious education in 
the community as a whole. This in turn will make possible the co- 
ordination of the activities of each agency in accordance with its 
particular fitness to discharge a given function. The Boy Scout 

3 See chapter xv. 
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organization thus becomes complementary to other agencies which 
direct educational activities for boys. 

(4<) The New Haven Council of Girl Scouts and Like Agencies. 
The discussion of the problem of relationships between the Boy 
Scouts and the cooperative agency for religious education has 
emphasized the chief issue involved in the question of organiza- 
tional relationships between the Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc., 
and the council. The same structural relationships should be 
established with these as with the Boy Scouts. 



The Council of Social Agencies. This organization should be 
recognized as the civic agency seeking the coordination of all com- 
munity activities whose major motive is social service. The fact 
that the religious education forces of the city are likewise social 
in character suggests the desirability of coordinating the activi- 
ties of the agencies for religious education and those for social 
service. The Protestant Council, the Jewish Bureau and the 
Catholic Board of Education representing organized religious 
education on the one hand; and the Council of Social Agencies 
representing the coordinating agency of all the social service in- 
stitutions of a non-religious character on the other, constitute the 
groups that are responsible respectively for religious education 
and social service in New Haven. Through their executive leaders, 
mutual understanding should be developed, common activities de- 
termined, and united action upon certain community problems 
secured. Examples of problems wherein such united efforts are 
required are child welfare, law observance, community reform and 
juvenile delinquency, as well as interfaith relationships involving 
recreation, housing, amusements and economic and industrial con- 
ditions. 

III. EVERY EFFORT SHOULD BE MADE TO SECURE INCREASING CO- 

OPERATION BETWEEN PUBLIC SCHOOL AND CHURCH IN THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF 

THE COMMUNITY 

The movement reported in this study had resulted in the 
development of a spirit of friendly cooperation among the lead- 
ers in public and religious education an attitude most clearly 
manifested in plans for week-day schools of religion. The simi- 
larity in the objectives of character education and religious 
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education, however, suggests many unexplored possibilities of 
cooperation; for church and school alike are, after all, the 
agents of the home in the education of the children of the com- 
munity. The spirit of friendly cooperation makes possible the 
erection of machinery for the sharing of objectives, methods 
and materials among the educational leaders of church and 
school. It should not be forgotten, however, that vital issues are 
involved in this proposed cooperation. Manifestly the exact 
procedures to be followed do not appear from the data com- 
piled during this investigation: the approach will need to be 
made experimentally in each community. The one all-important 
fact, however, that should be constantly in mind is that without 
the active rapprochement of all educational agencies there is 
no possible way to build an educational program that will 
adequately encompass the secular and the religious. 

IV. STATISTICAL INFORMATION SHOULD BE COMPILED CONCERN- 
ING ALL THE MAJOR RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED 

IN THE COMMUNITY 

The lack of accurate data not only was a serious handicap 
in this study, but it also precludes appraisals essential to a 
functional reconstruction of community organization. Since 
this reconstruction should be a continuous process, provision 
should be made by every organization for the compiling of 
statistical data pertaining to all of its activities. 

V. THE STATED OBJECTIVES OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

SHOULD BE SUBJECT TO CONTINUOUS RECONSTRUCTION 

IN THE LIGHT OF EXPERIENCE 

The cooperative movement in religious education must of 
necessity be interpreted to its constituency. This, no doubt, has 
been largely responsible for the fact that statements of objec- 
tives, both general and specific, have always preceded the 
activities which they describe. To a certain degree this was 
inevitable. Before churches, groups, and individuals would par- 
ticipate in council activities, they desired to know something 
about the nature and aim of the proposed projects ; and their 
cooperation could be enlisted only on the basis of some sort of 
plan or program. 

The need for preformulating a series of aims, however, is no 
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excuse for the stereotyped procedures that have frequently at- 
tended this practice. Objectives, to be vital and dynamic, must 
be continuously subject to revision in accordance with chang- 
ing conditions. If they are to serve as beacons to point the 
direction in which the cooperative movement should develop, 
they must be in harmony with both fact and ideal. 

A valid theory of community organization will contain a 
synthesis of objectives and facts. General statements of objec- 
tives are latent in the theory of community organization ; but 
actual community situations and problems determine the spe- 
cific enterprises by which the theory may be applied. Conse- 
quently it is not enough to formulate general aims. The process 
of fact-finding must go on continuously in order that general 
objectives may take on concrete meaning in terms of specific 
activities and in order that the organization may adapt itself 
to the changing needs of its constituency. Through such proc- 
esses, the reconstruction of the general objectives themselves is 
made both possible and necessary. 

Certain organizations among those included in this inquiry 
had made fact-finding studies a generic part of their activity. 
The strength of these organizations lends weight to this point 
of view. A majority of the agencies, however, had given very 
little attention to analyses of community conditions and prob- 
lems based upon data resulting from carefully conducted 
studies. The proposed process of continuous fact-finding sub- 
ordinates stereotyped statements to discovered needs, becomes 
the channel through which new objectives emerge, and gives 
them a dynamic quality because they are rooted in experience. 
In Part Two the first stage in such a fact-finding procedure is 
illustrated for one community. 

VI. PERIODIC EVALUATION AND MEASUREMENT OF THE WORK 

ACCOMPLISHED SHOULD BE MADE THE BASIS UPON WHICH 

TO REVISE THE COOPERATIVE PROGRAM OP RELIGIOUS 

EDUCATION 

Community conditions have sometimes suggested the form 
in which the objectives of cooperative agencies have been 
stated. To determine whether the existing machinery has been 
useful in achieving these objectives, a careful appraisal of the 
work accomplished is essential. This appraisal should be made 
with sufficient thoroughness and frequency to make possible 
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the continuous revision of the program in accordance with the 
most rigid criticisms that can be secured. The best way to guar- 
antee that this reconstruction will be made is to take at stated 
intervals an inventory of the work accomplished. 

Leaders of the cooperative movement have been lax in their 
efforts to measure the progress and growth of their organiza- 
tions; and have, consequently, failed in one of their most im- 
portant functions. The pressure of administrative detail does 
not excuse leaders from performing this most important ac- 
tivity. Neither does the absence of suitable criteria for meas- 
uring progress warrant so light a dismissal of this problem. 
Presumably a community agency exists for the purpose of 
performing a specific set of functions within the community. 
What changes have resulted from the performance of such 
functions? Wherein have cooperative efforts failed and what 
causes may be assigned for such failures? Was the community 
not adequately organized to perform such functions? What 
progress has been made in community organization? Such 
criteria as these were rarely mentioned. 

A department of statistics and surveys has been suggested in 
order that the facts concerning the situations and problems to 
be faced by the organization may be discovered and made 
accessible. Statistical data with reference to the size of the con- 
stituency will be accurately recorded and interpreted. Tests, 
rating-scales, and score-cards will be used to analyze the results 
of a given activity. New techniques and measuring instruments 
will be devised and experimentally tested to analyze the results 
of specific activities. Throughout these procedures the purpose 
will be to provide objective data concerning the results of the 
functioning of the council. 

Another group of criteria includes those classified in chapter 
x as subjective. They depend upon the opinion of staff mem- 
bers, members of the various committees of the council, mem- 
bers of the constituency and the public in general. An ap- 
praisal of such opinion should be made periodically by the 
staff and executive committee. Rating-scales, letters from the 
constituency, items in the public press, and other sources from 
which expressions of public opinion may be secured will be 
found useful. 

Ry means of the factual data and the body of opinion re- 
ferred to above, the members of the council staff may appraise 
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the results of their work. With the data before them, the staff 
members should formulate criteria to use in their interpretation 
and application. The form which such criteria will take in any 
community will depend upon the relation which the general 
objectives bear to the body of fact and opinion. The formula- 
tion of these criteria and the continuous evaluation of the ex- 
perience of the cooperative movement in the light of them are 
an aspect of the work of the professional staff which must be 
carefully considered. By such a procedure the council may 
learn from experience and periodically reconstruct its plans 
accordingly. 

Organic Structure 

THE building of an administrative structure and a program of 
activities is essentiaUy a local task. It is felt, however, that 
these proposals concerning structure and program have a 
wider application, partly because of similarities among com- 
munities and partly because the suggestion of particular types 
of procedure that might be adapted to New Haven came usu- 
ally from the critical study of the thirteen agencies reported in 
Part One. These proposals embody the values of this broader 
experience. 

VII. THE COUNCIL SHOULD BE ORGANIZED 

All counselors should be elected for a term of one year. Elec- 
tions might well be made in March of each year, and reported 
to the office of the council. Newly elected counselors could at- 
tend the annual meeting of the council, say, in May, but should 
not vote as they would not become official members until after 
the annual meeting. 

The council should organize for work, by electing a chair- 
man, vice-chairman, secretary, treasurer, chairmen of all 
departmental committees and members of the executive com- 
mittee, to be described below. All members of standing com- 
mittees should be elected for a term of three years. They should 
not be eligible to election to succeed themselves. Their election 
should follow the rotation plan, one-third being elected each 
year, except for the first year, in which case one-third should 
be elected for one year, one-third for two years, and one-third 
for three years. 
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VIH. THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL SHOULD BE 
COMPOSED OF BOTH EDUCATIONAL AND BUSINESS LEADERS 

The executive committee elected by the council functions 
during the time between meetings. It should elect staff mem- 
bers, members of all departmental committees, fix salaries, ad- 
minister and supervise the program, measure progress and 
growth, and adopt a program and budget to be recommended 
to the council for action at the annual meeting each ensuing 
year. 

In the executive committee are concentrated two branches 
of the work of the council : business and education. These are 
frequently administered through the establishment of an edu- 
cational and of a finance committee, as subcommittees of the 
executive committee. As will be pointed out, the educational 
committee is more aptly designated the activities committee. 

The most flagrant examples of faulty organization appeared 
at this point. Several organizations were so constructed as to 
give the business leaders complete authority over the adminis- 
tration of the program. In these cases education was hampered 
and the educational leaders were in rebellion. In several or- 
ganizations, on the other hand, the educational leaders domi- 
nated the administrative affairs of the council, and economic 
instability was the result. In order that neither the educational 
technicians nor the business leaders may hold the balance of 
power, the executive committee should be composed of both. 
Before decisions are made by the executive committee, the edu- 
cational idealists will be required to convince the business lead- 
ers of the soundness of any given proposal. Again, the business 
leaders of the organization will be enabled to temper educa- 
tional idealism with practical judgment while they are them- 
selves becoming permeated with the educational aims, purposes, 
and objectives that give meaning and direction to the whole 
enterprise. 

Detailed recommendations for any community, as already 
noted, wait upon appropriate investigation. In the New Haven 
situation, the executive committee should probably be composed 
of the chairman, vice-chairman and secretary and treasurer of 
the council, as well as all members of the finance committee. Each 
member of the executive committee should be chosen with respect 
to personal fitness to discharge the responsibility involved. The 
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general secretary of the Y.M.C.A. and the general secretary of 
the Y.W.C.A. should be members of the executive committee. The 
chairman of the council should be chairman of the executive 
committee. 

The practice of having annual elections to the executive 
committee does not guarantee sufficient duration in membership 
to follow policies and programs to their completion. To correct 
this situation the rotation plan of tenure on the executive com- 
mittee should be adopted. The term of service should be three 
years. A member who has served a term of three years should 
not be eligible for election to succeed himself. After a lapse in 
membership, however, he might again be eligible. This rotation 
of tenure makes it possible for two-thirds of the members to be 
familiar with the plans and policies of the organization, and 
enables new members to become oriented to the work. The pro- 
vision whereby a member may not succeed himself enables an 
organization to drop from membership as a matter of routine 
those who have not been active and helpful. It also provides a 
way whereby particularly valuable leaders may be reappointed 
after a period of one year. 

IX. THE ORGANIZATION OF LAY COMMITTEES SHOULD BE DETER- 
MINED BY THE ACTIVITY TO BE PERFORMED 

Committee organization depends upon the activity for which 
it is responsible. In a unified organization representing the 
work of a council of religious education and a council of 
churches, the coordinating center for all activities should be an 
"activities committee" rather than an educational committee. 
It is understood that education permeates the work of all of 
the committees. The activities committee should be composed 
of the chairmen of the committees in charge of the various de- 
partments of work. The data reported in chapter iv indicate 
the following major groupings of such departmental com- 
mittees: Religious education in the local church, week-day 
schools, vacation school, leadership training, comity, social 
service or social problems, interfaith relations, statistics and 
surveys, and cooperation with the public schools. Such other 
subcommittees may be added and such of these eliminated as 
conditions warrant. The technical features of the work encom- 
passed by these divisions make these alignments adaptable to 
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the development and administration of the program through 
lay members composing the respective committees. 

The chairman of each departmental committee together with 
the executive secretary of the council will constitute a nominat- 
ing committee for the selection of the personnel of the respec- 
tive committees. They should submit their nominations to the 
executive committee which, as indicated above, will elect the 
members of all committees. 

X. THE ORGANIZATION OP THE EMPLOYED STAFF SHOULD BE 
BASED UPON THE PSYCHOLOGICAL DIVISIONS OF THE 

CONSTITUENCY 

The age-group specializations most frequently observed in 
this study were the children's division, the young people's divi- 
sion, and the adult division. The administration division, tradi- 
tionally emphasized in council organization, had disappeared 
from current usage ; but no adequate solution of the problem of 
how to relate the staff and the lay committees had been dis- 
covered by any of the councils included in this study. 

The three division-levels lend themselves to specialization in 
leadership. They suggest a principle to guide the selection of 
members of the staff of cooperative religious education. In ad- 
dition to the general secretary, where conditions as to resources 
and program warrant it, there would be a director of children's 
work, a director of young people's work, and a director of adult 
work. This staff would function as a unit. Each member of it 
cuts across the committee alignments already suggested. When 
the Sunday-school committee faces a problem in Sunday-school 
organization, the directors of all three age-group specializa- 
tions are involved. Staff members become the liaison officers who 
effect the coordination among committees in their respective 
activities. A staff of specialists is placed at the disposal of the 
leadership-training committee to guide its activities, et cetera. 

The activities of the agencies studied lend themselves to this 
type of organization, and, indeed, this principle had already 
been found to be a valuable administrative procedure in a city 
not included in this survey. The crossing of age-group speciali- 
zation and lay interest in the several organizational units 
readily absorbs the educational activities described in chapter 
iv. The feasibility of such a plan for a given council will de- 
pend, to be sure, upon the size of the budget, the constituency, 
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and the scope of the program; but the principle on which it 
is based is an important feature of a functional theory of 
community organization. 

The situation in New Haven permits only an approximation to 
the staff organization just proposed. Assuming the accomplish- 
ment of the merger between the existing councils, as suggested in 
Section 1, the staff required to administer the initial activities of 
the reconstructed organization would consist of a full-time execu- 
tive secretary, a full-time office secretary, a part-time director of 
children's work, and a part-time director of young people's work. 
The part-time members of the staff might well be graduate stu- 
dents at Yale University. The executive secretary might major 
in adult religious education, leadership training, statistics and 
surveys. The Girl Reserve secretary of the Y.W.C.A. and the 
director of boys' work of the Y.M.C.A. should be consulting mem- 
bers of the staff of the council. Upon the basis of experience re- 
sulting from this arrangement between the Y.W.C.A. and the 
Y.M.C.A. it may be determined whether similar arrangements 
would be advantageous with respect to the executive secretary of 
the Boy Scouts, the executive secretary of the Y.M.C.A., etc. 
The growth in activities and in financial resources will determine 
how rapidly further expansions in staff personnel may be made. 
The results of this study indicate that the staff which has been 
recommended would be the minimum leadership required for the 
technical direction of the cooperative program. 

XI. THE UNIFICATION OF COMMUNITY AGENCIES WITHIN THE 

PROTESTANT, CATHOLIC, AND JEWISH FAITHS SHOULD 

PRECEDE ATTEMPTS TOWARD INTERFAITH 

ORGANIZATION 

Although there was among Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
very little cooperation in community religious education, the 
field was beginning to be organized upon a faith basis; but 
even at this point scarcely more than a beginning had been 
made. The Protestant cooperative movement had enlisted the 
participation of only two-thirds of the nominally Protestant 
churches, and practically nothing had been accomplished in 
the integrating of the ecclesiastical and nonecclesiastical Prot- 
estant agencies. This situation was very like that of the Jewish 
religious agencies. Cooperation among the orthodox and re- 
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formed congregations, the Hebrew Associations, etc., had not 
progressed very far. While exact information concerning the 
Catholic situation was not available, acquaintance with the 
parochial schools, the Sunday schools, the teaching orders, and 
the variation among the diocesan organizations, indicates that 
a similar situation existed in the field of Catholic cooperation. 
In view of these conditions, the next step in organizing a 
community for religious education should be the coordination 
of the religious agencies within the three faiths. Wherever any 
congregations, however, desire to join the cooperative organi- 
zation promoted by another religious faith, obviously there 
should be nothing to prohibit such action. 

XII. AN INTERFAITH COMMITTEE SHOULD BE CREATED TO STUDY 
AND DEVELOP COMMON PROJECTS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

While the implications of this study emphasize the fact that 
steps should be taken to unify and coordinate the religious 
agencies within a given faith, this does not imply a lack of 
appreciation of the value of interfaith cooperation. Activities 
that seek to reconstruct environmental conditions such as recre- 
ation, playgrounds, housing, movies, economic and industrial 
conditions, or those that seek to develop cooperation between 
school and church in character and religious education, demand 
common action. The observance of great community festivals 
of civic and patriotic significance should be given a religious 
emphasis. To these ends an interfaith committee should be 
appointed. Its work would consist in developing interfaith fel- 
lowship and understanding in helping to sponsor certain com- 
mon activities, in sponsoring independently certain other ac- 
tivities, and in making a continuous study of community situa- 
tions and problems to discover ways wherein the total religious 
resources of the community may unite in attacking common 
problems. 

XIII. THERE SHOULD BE A SOUND FINANCIAL POLICY 

The responsibilities outlined in this chapter require financial 
support, involving the activities of a finance committee, the 
voting of an annual contribution to the council in the budgets 
of the constituent churches, an equitable method of assessment, 
and an annual campaign. 
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(1) The Finance Committee. The nucleus of the membership 
of this committee should be, say, seven business men and women 
to be elected by the council as members of its executive com- 
mittee and finance committee. The treasurer should be a mem- 
ber of the finance committee. The chairman of the finance 
committee and the executive secretary would constitute a nomi- 
nating committee to make such enlargements of the finance 
committee at campaign times or such other times as conditions 
may warrant. This nominating committee would submit its 
suggestions to the executive committee who would elect the 
enlarged personnel of the finance committee. 

In choosing members for the finance committee attention 
should be given to the sources from which money is expected. 
Those sources have been found to be two : individual contribu- 
tions and church contributions. The presence of representative 
business men and women upon the finance committee is essential 
if the budget is to commend itself to other business men as 
individuals and as leaders who control the financial policies of 
the churches from which contributions are expected. 

() The Constituent Church Budgets. The institution that 
does not have a financial stake in the program lacks one vital 
stimulus to participation in cooperative activities. Yet 64< per 
cent of the Protestant churches studied did not financially sup- 
port the work of the councils in their territories. One goal of 
the community council should be that of securing the financial 
backing of all its constituent churches. This is desirable not 
only for financial, but also for psychological reasons. The 
things that have to be done to get the cooperative movement 
written into the budget of the local church tend to develop a 
constituency that is informed concerning the program of reli- 
gious education in the community. This church and community 
consciousness is essential to the health and permanence of the 
cooperative enterprise. 

(3) An Equitable Assessment. The lack of uniform methods 
of assigning quotas to the cooperating churches was found to 
be a weakness in the practice of a number of the organizations 
included in the study. Frequently a church refused to accept 
the suggested quota because of a feeling that the requested 
amount was disproportionate to amounts assigned to other 
churches. When it was known that the quotas assigned were all 
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based upon the same principle of distribution, one great cause 
of dissatisfaction was removed. This was found to be true re- 
gardless of what fraction of the total cooperative budget was 
contributed by the churches. 

In chapter viii the use of two factors in computing quotas 
to secure an equitable distribution of the financial burden is 
explained. One factor was based upon the current expense and 
benevolence budgets of each cooperating church. The other 
was based upon the membership of each cooperating church. 
It was found that by using both factors, the resulting figure 
gave a more equitable distribution. 4 

The problem of the budget for the sample case studied, New 
Haven, is one of extreme difficulty. An increase in the number of 
staff members, as well as the employment of two staff members on 
full time, was proposed. The combined budgets of the two exist- 
ing agencies, based upon the averages for the three-year period 
1928-1930, was $4,545.00. The estimated budget requirements 
for the merged organizations in New Haven are approximately 
$10,000.00. This estimate was derived from such sources as the 
current budgets of the New Haven Council of Churches and the 
New Haven Council of Religious Education, the average salaries 
paid staff members in other cooperative organizations, and famili- 
arity of the investigators with the general situation in New Haven. 

Approximately $6,600.00 of the $10,000.00 should be spent in 
salaries. For example, the executive secretary's salary would start 
at $4,500.00, 5 the office secretary's at $1,100.00, and those of the 
part-time directors of the children's division and the young 
people's division at $500.00 each. Arrangements should be made 
with the Divinity School of Yale University whereby scholarships 
amounting to $300.00 would be made available to the graduate 
students employed on part time as members of the staff. 

The basic need of the New Haven organization is for profes- 

/ Local Church Budget 

4 Quota = % Council Budget V 



\ Total Budget of all 

Cooperating Churches 

Local Church Membership \ 
Council Budget X - \ 

Total Membership of all I 

Cooperating Churches / 

5 The average salary paid executive secretaries in thirteen organizations 
was $3,800. 
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sional direction and supervision of its total program through staff 
leadership. Activities sponsored by the staff should in general be 
self-supporting. The budget should be adequate to cover general 
administrative expense, including salaries. Extension of such ac- 
tivities as training schools, conferences, etc., should be covered by 
registration fees contributed directly by the participating indi- 
viduals or churches, with scholarships for those who could not 
otherwise attend. 

The principles upon which the budget should be allocated to the 
cooperating churches have already been suggested. As applied to 
New Haven, the distribution would be as follows : 

The total Protestant church budget for New Haven is, say, 
$653,000.00. The estimated budget needed for the financing of the 
Council is $10,000.00, or 1.53 percent of the total budgets of all 
the Protestant churches. Upon this basis one factor in the compu- 
tation of the quota for each church toward the support of the co- 
operative work would be 1.53 percent of its current expense and 
benevolence budget. For example, the actual budget of a certain 
New Haven church "A" is $15,500.00. This factor in determining 
the quota of Church "A" would be 1.53 percent of $15,500.00 or 
$237.15. 

Now the total Protestant church membership of New Haven is, 
say, 27,800, and the actual membership of church "A" is 1,405. 
The membership of church "A" is 5.05 percent of the total Protes- 
tant church membership of New Haven. The second factor for 
church "A" thus becomes 5.05 percent of $10,000, or $505.00. 

To eliminate certain inequalities, 6 which operate when either the 
church-membership or church-budget principle is followed exclu- 
sively, the church-budget factor ($237.15) and the church- 
membership factor ($505.00) are added and the sum is divided 
by two. Accordingly the actual quota of church "A" for the sup- 
port of cooperative religious education in New Haven is $371.08. 

On the strength of this principle, each church should be urged 
to incorporate its quota of the budget of the council in its annual 
budget. There will be a number of churches that will not contrib- 
ute to the support of the cooperative work. All such may be 
eliminated from the totals before computations are made, unless 
the money received from personal contributions may offset the 
money which should have been received from delinquent churches. 

s The two most frequent inequalities are: (a) large church membership and 
small church budget, (b) large church budget and small church membership. 
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A third possibility is the development of a large number of $10.00 
council memberships. The sum accruing from this source may be 
used to offset the sum not received from delinquent churches. 
When all the churches have placed their quotas in their budgets, 
any personal contributions received from members of a given 
church may be applied to the credit of that church and the 
payments upon its quota reduced accordingly. 

(4) An Annual Campaign. A well-conducted finance campaign 
presents an opportunity to concentrate the thinking of the 
people of the community upon the services that have been and 
still may be rendered by the council. People do not usually give 
money to a project of which they know nothing or which meets 
no felt need of their own. The campaign organization, the din- 
ners, speeches, newspaper publicity, etc., tend to make the 
public aware, at least for a brief period, of what their council 
is capable of doing for them. These are excellent opportunities 
to build a public opinion to sustain and inform the cooperative 
enterprise. Furthermore, a finance campaign enlists the co- 
operation of a multitude of workers who carry it through. As 
these people prepare themselves to be good campaigners they 
educate themselves concerning the work of the council and in 
their turn are able, by their intelligent dissemination of facts, 
to win new recruits for the cooperative movement. 

Proposed Program Activities 

FOR the most part, the policy and organic structure in this 
chapter have been of general significance, with specific adapta- 
tions to the New Haven situation suggested here and there. 
The structure is intended to perform the functions outlined by 
means of a set of activities. These will differ with the situations 
confronted. Consequently in drawing up the following list of 
program activities, attention is centered exclusively on the 
specific needs revealed by the study of a particular community, 
and the general value of the proposals lies therefore not in the 
details but in their practical demonstration of the fruitfulness 
of the method advocated as the result of this study. The activi- 
ties grow out of the situation. But for them to be carried on 
there must be a cooperative organization with an organic struc- 
ture and an administrative policy such as has just now been set 
forth. 
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The New Haven study of the cooperative movement indi- 
cated that educational activities should be strengthened and 
expanded in the field of leadership training, in activities for 
young people, particularly those from eighteen to twenty-three 
years of age, in adult religious education, in statistics and sur- 
veys, in social service, and in supervision of the program within 
the local church. With this in mind, a program of educational 
activities suggested by the problems reported in Part Two is 
here outlined. No significance is attached to the order in which 
the items appear. 

I. ACTIVITIES RELATING TO THE LOCAL CHURCH 

(1) Supervision of religious education through a staff of 
experienced and technically qualified leaders whose assistance 
would be made available to each local church upon request. 
This assistance would be given for a sufficient length of time to 
deal with local problems. 

(&) Revision of the curriculum of religious education within 
the local church so as: (a) to provide the minimum essentials 
in standards and attitudes needed to bridge the chasm between 
classes and creeds; and (b) to provide such more specialized 
experiences dealing with standards, attitudes, and conduct as 
individual differences within each group may require. 

(3) Guidance in gathering the data bearing upon individual 
differences and environmental differences required to adapt 
learning experiences to pupil needs. 

(4) Dissemination of information with respect to better 
adapted materials, equipment, methods, and procedures in reli- 
gious education. 

(5) Guidance in the use of standards as a means of evaluat- 
ing existing conditions and as a basis of reconstructing current 
practice. 

(6) The promotion and supervision of vacation church 
schools, and the integration of the same with the year-round 
program of the church. 

(7) Guidance to the local church in integrating all educa- 
tional activities conducted under its auspices. 

II. ACTIVITIES RELATING TO LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

(1) Conducting leadership-training schools. These schools 
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should be graded according to the experience of the learner. 
The high school, standard, and advanced leadership curricula 
suggest one suitable basis of grading. 7 Experimental courses 
upon each of the three levels should be developed in the light 
of existing needs and reconstructed when necessary in the 
light of changing needs. The advanced school should be co- 
ordinated with and take advantage of the extension courses of 
the Department of Education of the Graduate School of Yale 
University. 

(2) Revision in the leadership curriculum to provide greater 
emphasis upon the Bible, religion, history of the church, social 
problems, great social issues that challenge Christian faith, and 
the psychology of individual differences. 

(3) The conducting of short-term intensive schools of lead- 
ership training during October, November, and December. 
These schools would be specially adapted to the needs of a 
particular neighborhood, theological or other vital interest 
group within the community. The schools should be followed 
from January to March by the central Leadership School now 
conducted at Yale Divinity School. 

(4) Conducting of experimental and demonstration centers 
to develop, test, and demonstrate differing religious educa- 
tional procedures designed to meet special conditions within the 
community and to provide laboratory centers for leadership 
training. 

(5) Conferences set up, for children's division leaders (up 
to 11 years) ; young people's division leaders (12 to 23 years) ; 
and adult and parental education leaders, in order to share 
experiences, discuss common problems, disseminate information 
and build an esprit de corps among the workers engaged in 
religious education. 

(6) Guidance to leaders concerning summer leadership- 
training opportunities, camps, conferences, etc. 

(7) Discovery and selection of key young men and women 
for preparation in professional Christian service. 

(8) Sponsoring of specialized conferences for the more 
technical consideration of problems of religious education. The 
following groups should be provided for: (a) ministers, (b) di- 
rectors of religious education, (c) church-school super intend- 

7 Issued by the International Council of Religious Education. 
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ents, (d) choir directors, organists, and other specialists in the 
fine arts in religion, (e) executives of all allied agencies in the 
field of religious education. 

in. YOUNG PEOPLE'S DIVISION 

(1) Cooperating with the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. in 
sponsoring of the New Haven Older Boys' and Girls' Inter- 
Church Council. Into these relationships should be brought the 
Boy Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts, and junior young 
people's societies, and a few other clubs and societies for 
children and youth. 

(2) Study of the problem of religious organization for 
young people 18 to 23 years old. A program of activities 
should be determined for this group upon the basis of such a 
study. 

(3) Efforts to coordinate all the educational agencies work- 
ing with youth 15 to 17 and 18 to 23 years old so as to provide 
a complete education, particularly for the employed group. 

IV. COMMUNITY MEETINGS 

(1) Directing community celebrations such as those on 
Thanksgiving Day, Armistice Day, and the Fourth of July, 
in which the religious significance of such occasions should be 
emphasized. 

(2) Conducting noonday Lenten services. 

(3) The semiannual meetings of the membership of the or- 
ganization for the purpose of reviewing the work of the coun- 
cil, informing the membership regarding affairs of the council, 
considering vital community problems, and developing a favor- 
able attitude toward religious education. 

V. COOPERATION WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

(1) Conferences between leaders in public education and 
religious education to share aims, content, and procedures be- 
ing followed in character and religious education respectively. 

(2) Neighborhood meetings sponsored by parents to which 
all the teachers and leaders from the organized social and reli- 
gious educational forces of the community should be invited 
to discuss common problems such meetings to be initiated by 
the council. 
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(3) Inquiries concerning the desirability of organizing com- 
munity week-day religious education involving the dismissal of 
children from the public school. 



VI. SOCIAL SERVICE 

In all of the following social service activities the Council of 
Religious Education should function through and in coopera- 
tion with the Council of Social Agencies of the city. It will hold 
membership on the Council of Social Agencies and will mobilize 
the resources of the religious forces of the community in the 
interest of social betterment and civic reform. 

(1) Cooperation with the welfare agencies of the city in the 
supervision of neighborhood movie centers in which under- 
privileged and problem children were found to spend so much 
of their time. 

(2) Cooperation with the city government in creating more 
adequate recreation and playground facilities for the over- 
crowded population areas. 

(3) Study of the 1,000 homes alleged to be unfit for decent 
living in order to secure a factual basis upon which to plan 
improvements in the social and environmental conditions that 
surround them. 

(4<) Surveillance of the road houses adjacent to and within 
the city limits of New Haven in order to correct alleged evil 
conditions. 

(5) Cooperation with the Yale Psycho-Clinic, the Institute 
of Human Relations, the Juvenile Court, etc., in achieving psy- 
chological and personality adjustments of cases of delinquency 
and moral abnormality. 

(6) Cooperation with the recreation agencies of the city in 
providing more adequate direction of the use of leisure time. 
For the immediate future, the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 
should be designated as the official representatives of the com- 
munity forces in religious education in the field of recreation. 

VII. STATISTICS AND SURVEYS 

(1) Making thorough studies of the constituency of the 
community organization. 

Making thorough studies, when requested, of the con- 
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stituency and environmental conditions of a given local church 
to afford guidance in the reconstruction of current practice. 

(3) Making surveys to determine population movements 
upon which to base church consolidation. These data would be 
made available to all denominations in the interest of comity 
among the churches. 

(4) Maintaining cooperative relationships between the com- 
munity organization and such fact-finding agencies as the 
Institute of Human Relations and the Department of Research 
of the Yale Divinity School. The proposed council should be 
instrumental in making the fact-finding resources of these 
agencies available in the study of community problems in reli- 
gious education whenever need might arise. 

(5) Development of a system of gathering and preserving 
accurate data with reference to total participating constitu- 
ency, transiency, and home background of pupils, their difficult 
problems, successes and failures, etc. 

(6) Interpretation of the results of surveys and studies in 
any field of education or public welfare. 



VIII. INTERPAITH COOPERATION 



(1) The creation of an interfaith committee to discover the 
most feasible procedures to further interfaith cooperation. 

(2) Further study of those universal needs that cut across 
economic, social, color, and religious barriers, which should 
constitute aspects of the religious education program of Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Jews. 

(3) The fostering of intercommunal and interfaith fellow- 
ship through the joint observance of civic celebrations such as 
Thanksgiving Day, Armistice Day, and the Fourth of July, 
and other projects that make for community understanding. 



IX. PARENTAL EDUCATION 



The sponsoring of conferences, training classes, clinics, etc., 
for parents designed (1) to provide a more wholesome and in- 
telligent understanding of the problems of parenthood, (2) to 
provide guidance concerning the place of the family in reli- 
gious education, (3) to provide inspiration, instruction and 
counsel concerning the teaching and observance of religion in 
the family. 
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X. MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 

(1) Cooperation with state and national overhead bodies 
through the joint promotion of such activities as have a vital 
bearing upon any phase of the local program. 

(2) Utilization of the annual finance campaign to interpret 
the meaning and value of the cooperative movement to the 
community. 

(3) Continuous publicity, in the form of newspaper articles, 
bulletins, printed matter, letters, meetings, telephone and radio 
broadcasting, etc., designed to foster intelligent public support 
of the work of the organization. 

XI. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE PROCEDURE 
TO BE FOLLOWED IN MAKING THE SUGGESTED RECONSTRUC- 
TIONS IN NEW HAVEN'S COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

(1) A meeting should be arranged between the executive 
secretaries of the Council of Religious Education, the Council 
of Churches, the Young Men's Christian Association, the 
Young Women's Christian Association and all other agencies 
included in the New Haven study. The policy of community 
organization for New Haven should be presented to these lead- 
ers and the data bearing thereon interpreted and discussed. 

(2) A meeting should be arranged, following the above meet- 
ing, between the executive secretaries and the lay presidents or 
chairmen of the governing bodies of the above institutions. In 
this meeting the proposed reconstruction would again be care- 
fully considered and necessary adaptations made. 

(3) The proposed policy should be presented and inter- 
preted to the governing body of each institution affected by 
the contemplated reorganization and realignment. Each of 
these groups should formulate recommendations to the larger 
council. 

(4) The plan of organization should be presented and inter- 
preted to the official body of the New Haven Council of Reli- 
gious Education and the New Haven Council of Churches. 
Following such interpretation the recommendations of the 
executive committee and the board of directors of the respective 
councils should be presented and discussed. After due delibera- 
tion the councils should vote upon consolidating their resources. 
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If the vote is favorable the task of working out the details 
should be delegated to a joint committee of the two councils. 

(5) Each church and each community agency affected by 
the proposed policy should be requested to consider the plan 
and take official action with respect to those phases in which it 
is involved. 

(6) The joint committee of the Council of Churches and 
Council of Religious Education should build an itemized 
budget, allocate it upon the basis of the plan previously recom- 
mended, and secure its adoption by the institutions concerned. 

(7) Following the completion of the above steps, the New 
Haven Council of Religious Education and the New Haven 
Council of Churches should be merged. 

(8) Each church and each institution voting to participate 
in the work of the new organization should elect members to 
the council as previously indicated. 

(9) The annual meetings of the New Haven Council of 
Churches and the New Haven Council of Religious Education 
should be convened simultaneously. At the close of this meeting 
they should disband to reconvene as the officially constituted 
council, continuing the work of the merged organizations. 

(10) The council should have submitted to it, from the joint 
committee representing the merged agencies and the new 
members, nominations for chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, 
treasurer, and members of the executive committee. Following 
such nominations, elections should be held and the reorganiza- 
tion completed. 

(11) The executive committee should elect a staff and 
through the executive secretary continue deliberations with the 
respective community agencies looking toward: (a) the crea- 
tion of an inter faith committee, (b) the establishment of co- 
operative relationships with the Council of Social Agencies, 
and (c) the initiation of the cooperative program. 

The serious nature of the problems revealed by the New 
Haven study make it necessary that the procedure through 
which this reconstruction in community organization is to be 
consummated should be vigorously pursued. The years 1931- 
3& should afford sufficient time to take the necessary first steps. 
Once the reorganization is effected, New Haven's social and 
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religious agencies can present a united front to her problems. 
Even through the resources of her combined forces she may not 
accomplish wonders; but she can certainly increase the effi- 
ciency of her methods ; she can certainly pursue an intelligent 
course in her progressive discovery and solution of problems; 
and she can by this means establish an organization with large 
possibilities and pointing to a constant increase in benefits to 
her people. 8 

s These recommendations were passed on to the institutions concerned early 
in the season of 1931-32 and steps were taken to give active consideration to 
them in subsequent official meetings. 
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APPENDIX A 
SURVEY SCHEDULES 

The following items were included on the blanks which were 
made the basis of interviews and documentary study. 

SCHEDULE I. ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE 

ORGANIZATION 

Name of organization, Community, Sources of Data. 

1. Date of organization. 

2. List the factors causing its organization. 

3. Was a survey of community conditions made before the new organi- 
zation was established? 

4. Describe the nature and scope of this survey. 

5. Were the relations it should sustain to other community agencies 
determined prior to its organization? 

6. Was it formed by uniting two or more existing organizations ? 

7. Has it united with another organization since its establishment? 

8. Has it ever ceased to function? Why? 

9. If so, why was it revived? 

10. Is it growing in prestige and power? 

11. Is it static? Describe. 

12. Is it declining in prestige, power and usefulness? Describe. 

13. Has it ever made a study of the child and youth problems of the 
community which it purports to serve? If so, describe briefly. 

14. Has it ever been a participator with other community agencies in 
this field, seeking a factual basis for the defining of interorganiza- 
tional relationships ? If so, describe briefly. 

15. Cite any instances where organized competition and rivalry with 
another community agency for religious education have arisen. 

SCHEDULE II. SOURCE OF AUTHORITY AND 
BASIS OF CONTROL 

1. What is the ultimate source of authority? 

2. To whom would appeal from its decisions be made? 

3. By whom was this authority delegated? 

4. Is the government of the organization described best by: demo- 
cratic, benevolent paternalism, or autocratic? 

5. Describe briefly why you answer thus. 

6. What are the occupations of the members of governing body ? 
Tabulate: Occupation Number 
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7. What groups, institutions, or agencies are officially represented on 
the governing body? 

8. What is the tenure of office of the members of the governing body? 

9. May a member be elected to succeed himself ? 

10. If so, how often? 

1 1 . What are the qualifications of a prospective member of the govern- 
ing body ? 

12. Describe the specific responsibilities vested in this body. 

13. Diagram below, or append hereto, the form of community organi- 
zation. 

SCHEDULE III. OBJECTIVES OF THE ORGANIZATION 

1. List and describe briefly the objectives of the organization. 

2. How does it state its character objectives? 

3. Do its program objectives differ from the above? If so, indicate. 

4. Do these objectives duplicate the objectives of other community 
agencies operating within this community? 

5. If so, name the organizations with which there is duplication. 

6. Is this regarded by the organization as : beneficial, inconsequential, 
detrimental ? 

7. What steps are taken to share objectives with other agencies for 
community religious education? List, and describe briefly. 

SCHEDULE IV. EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
This section is represented in Table 3, Appendix B. 

SCHEDULE V. CONSTITUENCY OF THE ORGANIZATION 

1. Check religious faiths represented in the organization on the fol- 
lowing table: 

Number of Ch^lrches Number of Churches 

Name of Religious Faith or Synagogues or Synagogues 

and Denomination in the Community Cooperating 

2. How many individuals participate in the activities of this organi- 
zation ? 

Total Number Total Number 

of Individuals of Individuals 

in Nonpartici- in Participat- 
Name of Organization pating Bodies ing Bodies 

1. Sunday-school population .... .... 

2. Vacation-school population .... .... 

3. Week-day school population .... .... 

4. Young people's societies population 

( lo 
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Total Number Total Number 

of Individuals of Individuals 

in Nonpartici- in Participat- 
Name of Organization pating Bodies ing Bodies 

5. High-school societies population 

(12-17) .... .... 

6. Church boys' and girls' club popu- 
lation .... .... 

7. Community boys' and girls' club 

population .... .... 

8. Week-day men and women's church 

groups .... .... 

9. Leadership-training schools, local 

church .... .... 

10. Leadership-training schools, com- 
munity 

11. Other leadership-training activities 

List types: 

a. Local church training classes 

b 

c 

12. Ministers' association, community 

13. Directors of religious education 
association 

14. Character-education councils 

15. Hi-Y clubs 

16. Scouts, boys and girls 

17. List other activities if there are 
such 

cL * 

U ** 

Total population included in nonpar- 

ticipating bodies .... .... 

Total population included in partici- 
pating bodies .... .... 

Percentage of constituency participat- 
ing in the activities of the organi- 
zation .... .... 

SCHEDULE VI. ATTITUDES OF SPECIAL GROUPS 
TOWARD THE ORGANIZATION 

1. What attitude does the community ministers' association manifest 
toward the organization, as revealed by official vote recorded on the 
minutes of the association, or otherwise? 
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List favorable and cooperative action. 

List unfavorable and noncooperative action. 

2. Attitude of professional workers in association of directors of reli- 
gious education toward the organization as revealed by official vote 
recorded on minutes, or otherwise. 

List favorable and cooperative action. 

List unfavorable and noncooperative action. 

3. Attitude of public-school teachers' association. 
List favorable and cooperative action. 

List unfavorable and noncooperative action. 

4. Attitude of board of education revealed by official vote recorded on 
the minutes of the board, or otherwise. 

List favorable and cooperative action. 

List unfavorable and noncooperative action. 

5. Rate the attitude of the national denominational boards toward the 
organization on the following scale: 



very coopera- friendly indif- un- antago- very 

cooperative tive ferent friendly nistic antago- 

nistic 

6. What is the judgment of the President of the Ministers' Associa- 
tion relative to the attitude of his association toward this organiza- 
tion ? 
Check upon the scale given below. 



very coopera- friendly indif- un- antago- very 

cooperative tive ferent friendly nistic antago- 

nistic 

Counter check by interview with three local ministers and check 
on a similar scale. 



Minister No. 1's rating 



Minister No. 2's rating 



Minister No. 3's rating 

SCHEDULE VII. STAFF OF THE ORGANIZATION 

1. Data concerning employed staff members. (The table asked for 
name, whether full time, per cent if part time, tenure in the or- 
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ganization, tenure in the work, age, educational degrees, yearly- 
salary.) 

2. Data concerning volunteer staff members. (Same data as above.) 

3. How are new ministers acquainted with the work of the organiza- 
tion? List procedure. 

4. How are new directors acquainted with the work of the organiza- 
tion? Describe procedure. 

5. How are leaders of the cooperating organizations acquainted with 
the work of the organization? Describe procedure. 

6. How are new members of the staff of the organization acquainted 
with the situations and problems to be met in this community? 

SCHEDULE VIII. FINANCE 

1 . Amount of annual budget for as many years back as can be secured. 
(The table asked for the following items for each year from 1920 
to 1930: budget, amount spent, deficit, surplus, amount from indi- 
viduals, amount from local schools, amount from denominations, 
amount from endowment, other sources.) 

2. Append annual financial report to this schedule, if available. 

3. What is the total number of churches in the community? 

4. Is the organization a member of the community fund? 

5. How many years has it been a member? 

6. Secure the following data for as many years as data are available. 
(The table asked for the following items for each year from 1920 
to 1930: number of individuals contributing, number of churches 
contributing, number of denominations contributing, other sources.) 

7. Who raises or underwrites the budget? 

8. What portion of the time of the chief executive is devoted to rais- 
ing the budget ? 

9. Is the budget underwritten with other cooperating agencies in a 
joint campaign? 

10. How is a deficit shared by the joint agencies? 

11. How frequently are accounts audited? 

SCHEDULE IX. CORRELATION AND COOPERATION 

1. Describe ways in which the organization cooperated with another 
allied agency during the year. 

2. List ways in which this organization contemplates fuller coopera- 
tion with other religious educational agencies during the coming 
year. 

3. List names of organizations upon which this organization is offi- 
cially represented. 

4. (a) What agencies would the official body favor including in a fed- 
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eration of the agencies for religious education within the com- 
munity ? 

(b) What agencies would the official body favor excluding from a 
federation of the agencies for religious education within the com- 
munity ? 

(c) What other agencies are there in the community? 

SCHEDULE X. CRITERIA FOR MEASURING 
PROGRESS AND GROWTH 

1. List objective criteria by which the organization measures the 
value of its yearly work. 

2. What subjective criteria are utilized to determine the growth of 
the work during the year by the organization ? List same. 

3. What does the executive of the organization think should be the 
basic criteria for determining value and progress ? List same. 

4. What is being done by the organization to develop such criteria? 
Describe. 

APPENDIX B 

TABLE 1 

Frequency of Official Representation of Community Agencies 
upon the "Councils'" of Thirteen Community Organi- 
zations for Religious Education 

Name of the Organization Frequency 

1. Denominational extension societies 6 

2. Young Men's Christian Association 5 

3. Young Women's Christian Association 5 

4. The Federation of Churches 3 

5. Local churches 3 

6. Theological seminaries 2 

7. Council of Religious Education 1 

8. Ministers' Association 1 

9. Council of Church Women 1 

10. State Council of Religious Education 1 

11. Women's Interdenominational Missionary Union . . 1 

12. American Sunday School Union 1 

13. Protestant Teachers Association 1 

14. The Board of Education 1 

15. Local Church Directors Association 1 

JL OLcll OO 
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TABLE 2 

Organizations upon Which Nine Community Agencies in 
Religious Education Were Officially Represented 

Name of Organization upon Which Agency 

Held Official Representation Frequency 

1. Adult Education Commission 2 

2. Anti-Saloon League 1 

3. Chamber of Commerce 1 

4. Civic Center Board 1 

5. Council of Religious Education 1 

6. Council of Boys' Work 1 

7. City Parent-Teachers Association 1 

8. Community Chest 1 

9. Denominational Boards of Education 1 

10. Family Welfare Organization 3 

11. Federation of Churches 2 

12. Federal Council of Churches 1 

13. International Council of Religious Education ... 2 

14. Metropolitan Federation of D.V.B.S 2 

15. Protestant Teachers Association 1 

16. Religious Education Association 1 

17. Stabilization Commission for Unemployment ... 1 

18. State Council of Religious Education 5 

19. The Urban League 1 

20. Tuberculosis League 1 

21. Young Men's Christian Association 3 

22. Young Women's Christian Association 2 

JL (JLciJ. * O O 

TABLE 3 

The Frequency and Distribution of the Educational Activities 

Engaged in by Thirteen Organizations for Cooperative 

Religious Education, in Eleven Communities 

Educational Activity Frequency 

Gives advice concerning organizing the church school* . . .12 

Gives advice concerning the curriculum of the church school . 12 

Gives advice concerning the equipment of the church school . 12 

Gives advice concerning supervision of the church school . . 11 

* The term church school includes the Sunday church school, week-day 
church school, vacation church school. 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 

Educational Activity Frequency 

Gives advice concerning the measurement of results .... 9 

Gives advice concerning records and reports of church school . 11 

Gives advice as to the basis of grading the church school . . 11 

Gives advice concerning basis of promotion in church school . 10 

Gives advice concerning program schedule of the church school 9 

Gives advice concerning building worship programs . . . . 12 

Gives advice as to the use of teacher contracts 6 

Gives advice concerning the installation of teachers . . . .10 
Gives advice concerning projects in world friendship . . .10 

Gives advice concerning projects in home missions .... 8 

Gives advice concerning projects in community helpfulness . 9 
Advises concerning the use of the fine arts in religion . . .11 

Follows up such advice by personal visitation 7 

Follows up such advice by telephone call 5 

Follows up such advice by letter 4 

Makes no follow-up 4 

Prepares special church-school services for Christmas ... 5 
Prepares special church-school services for Easter .... 5 
Prepares special church-school services for Thanksgiving . . 3 
Prepares special church-school services for Children's Day . . 4 
Prepares special church-school services for Rally Day ... 2 
Conducts conferences to make such materials as are already pre- 
pared available to local leaders 10 

Correlates the curriculum of the Sunday school with the cur- 
riculum of the vacation church school 5 

Correlates the curriculum of the Sunday school with the cur- 
riculum of the week-day church school 6 

Attempts to correlate the curriculum offered by the Sunday 
church school, the vacation church school, the week-day 
church school, and the public school 
By: a. Conferences between the responsible leaders of each 

agency 3 

b. Issuing curricular syllabi that attempt such correla- 

LfJLOll * i 

c. Studying the life situations of each age-group, decid- 
ing upon the special field of each agency, and allocat- 
ing a special phase of the total problem to each agency 1 

Educational advice given upon request 13 

Given only after careful investigation of local conditions . . 5 

Assists in the planning of church-school buildings . . . . 10 

Mimeographs stories and worship programs for the church school 1 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 

Educational Activity Frequency 

Promotes vacation church schools* . . 12 

Maintains a teachers' bureau for the discovery and placement 

of vacation church-school teachers ....... 8 

Correlates the curriculum of the Sunday and vacation schools . 5 

Employs a staff to supervise the vacation church schools . . 6 

Promotes the week-day church school* . ' 11 

Maintains a teachers' bureau for the discovery and placement of 

week-day church-school teachers 7 

Correlates the curriculum emphases of the week-day church 

school with the public-school curriculum 3 

Employs a staff to supervise the week-day church school . . 8 

Secures public-school cooperation in week-day church schools . 8 

Conducts leadership-training schools on the high-school level . 4 

Conducts leadership-training schools on the standard level . . 10 

Conducts leadership-training schools on the advanced level . . 6 

Conducts parent-training classes in religious education ... 8 

Maintains a workers' loan library 10 

Conducts conventions in religious education 9 

Convention theme arbitrarily set by committee 3 

Convention theme chosen with reference to problems discovered 

by investigating community conditions 5 

Conducts conferences for pastors 9 

Conducts conferences for Sunday-school superintendents . . 10 

Conducts conferences for church-school teachers . . . . 11 

Conducts conferences for parents 8 

Conducts conferences for all the leaders of social agencies . . 3 
Conference programs based upon actual rather than upon hypo- 
thetical difficulties 11 

Discovery of leadership through personal interview .... 1 1 

Discovery of leadership through the use of a questionnaire . . 7 

Discovery of leadership through application blank .... 7 
Maintains a teachers' bureau for the discovery and placement of 

Sunday-school teachers 5 

Serves as an agency for the placement of volunteer religious 

educational leadership 5 

Maintains a speakers' bureau for speakers in religious education 8 

Provides a service for pulpit supply 7 

Sponsors Children's Week activities 4 

Works for legislation in favor of child welfare 7 

* Activities listed in first section of this table likewise apply here. 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 

Educational Activity Frequency 

Maintains an interchurch young people's council .... 10 

Dominates this council 1 

Acts as the adult adviser to this council 10 

Develops programs of the council indigenous to the youth coun- 
cil group 9 

Maintains democratic procedures in representation throughout 

the young people's council organization 9 

Seeks to integrate all the adolescent educational activities pro- 
vided within the local church 8 

Seeks to integrate all the adolescent educational activities pro- 
vided within the community 7 

Sponsor of Father and Son Week 9 

Sponsor of Mother and Daughter Week 7 

Recruits workers and campers for interdenominational camps . 10 

Sponsors adult religious education 9 

Pamphlets issued upon vital phases of the community's religious 

educational needs 5 

Maintains a commission for the study of interracial relations . 8 

Represents colored race upon committees 9 

Race segregation maintained at public functions .... 3 

Race segregation not evident at public functions .... 9 

Sponsor of day and week of prayer 7 

Sponsor of religious education week 7 

Sponsor of noonday Lenten services 7 

Attempts to promote religious education in the home . . .10 

Develops interfaith cooperation 7 

Sponsors community pageants yearly 1 

Sponsors community pageants occasionally ...... 3 

Broadcasts radio programs 5 

Develops church comity 5 

Entertains the state ministers' conference 1 

Gives character tests in the public schools 

Gives character tests in the church schools 2 

Determines educational activities upon the basis of the factual 

materials revealed by these tests 

Determines educational activities by opinion of competent 

judges within the community 6 

Gathers religious educational statistics 10 

Reports the same through newspapers 5 

Reports statistics through personal presentation to the various 

groups concerned 4 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 

Educational Activity Frequency 

Reports statistics to denominational overhead bodies ... 4 

Reports statistics to state and national overhead bodies ... 7 
Interprets the significance of the statistical returns to the local 

churches concerned 3 

Recommends ways in which local parish programs should be 

modified in the light of the statistical returns .... 2 

Church-school surveys made upon request 10 

Survey results reported to pastor 7 

Reports the results of the survey to the superintendent of the 

church school 3 

Reports the results of the survey to the entire staff of the church 

school 5 

Works for legislation in favor of temperance 4 

Works for legislation in favor of enforcement of the eighteenth 

amendment 6 

Works for legislation in favor of world peace 8 

Works for legislation in favor of prison reform 4s 

Makes prison investigations 4 

Participates in movie censorship 4 

Maintains clinical service for juvenile delinquents .... 3 

Seeks to find the causes of juvenile delinquency 2 

Suggests curative measures for juvenile delinquency to the 

couns ** JL 

Suggests curative measures for juvenile delinquency to the pub- 
lic-school authorities 

Suggests curative measures for juvenile delinquency to the 

pcH?CIlLS O 

Maintains a special committee to investigate juvenile delin- 
quency 1 

Conducts a bookstore for religious education texts .... 1 
Develops inter church recreation through: 

a. Volley ball tournaments 

b. Tennis tournaments 

c. Baseball leagues 

d. Basketball leagues 1 

e. Bowling leagues 

f. Community folk dances 1 

Gives guidance to the practice of daily Bible reading in the 

public schools 1 
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TABLE 4 

Showing the Distribution of the Cooperating and Noncoop- 

erating Churches, Located within the Territory Covered 

by Thirteen Organizations in Religious Education, 

Classified According to Denominations 

Catholic Church 

Advent Catholic Greek of the Church 

Christian Baptist Roman Orthodox Brethren oj God 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 
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TABLE 5 

Instances in Which Thirteen Community Agencies Cooperated 
with Other Organizations during the Year 1930 

Name of Organization with 

Which Cooperation Obtained Activity Frequency 

1. Adult Education Council . . . Conference 1 

2. Camp Fire Girls Youth Council 2 

3. Catholic Board of Education . . Old-age pensions 1 

Catholic Board of Education . . Religious census 1 

Catholic Board of Education . . Citizens' Thanksgiving service . . 1 

Catholic Board of Education . . Citizens' Armistice Day .... 1 

4. Boy Scouts of America .... Young People's Council .... 2 

5. Colored Research Council . . . National conference 1 

6. Community chest Speakers' bureau 2 

7. Denominations (Protestant) . . Denominational leadership-training 

schools 2 

8. Federal Council of Churches . . Friendship school bags .... 2 
Federal Council of Churches . . Golden Rule contribution ... 1 

9. Federation of Churches (local) . Financial support 1 

10. International Council of Religious 

Education Young people's camps .... 2 

11. Jewish Bureau of Education . . Old-age pensions 1 

Jewish Bureau of Education . . Religious census 1 

Jewish Bureau of Education . . Thanksgiving service .... 1 

Jewish Bureau of Education . . Armistice Day service .... 1 

12. Metropolitan Association of D.V. 

B.S Vacation schools 2 

13. Public schools Religious census 1 

Public schools Week-day religious education . . 7 

14. Protestant Teachers Association . Week-day religious education . . 2 

15. Religious Education Association . Regional conferences .... 1 

16. Salvation Army Street preaching 1 

Salvation Army Open-air services 1 

17. Social agencies Unemployment 1 

18. Sunday School Union .... Sunday-school parade .... 1 

19. State Council of Religious Ed. . Sharing in promotion .... 5 
State Council of Religious Ed. . Sharing staff workers .... 1 
State Council of Religious Ed. . Locating laboratory schools . . 1 
State Council of Religious Ed. . Bringing special speakers to the 

city 1 

20. Parent-teachers Association . . Addresses at public meetings . . 2 

21. Progressive Mothers' Club . . . Addresses at public meetings . . 1 

22. The Torch Club Addresses at public meetings . . 1 

23. World's Sunday School Associa- 

tion Financial support 1 

24. Welfare Federation, including all 

social agencies Social service 3 

25. World Alliance of International 

Friendship Entertaining conference ... 1 

26. Young people's societies . . . Youth council 3 
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TABLE 5 (Continued) 



27. Young Men's Christian Association 
Young Men's Christian Association 
Young Men's Christian Association 
Young Men's Christian Association 

28. Young Women's Christian Asso. . 
Young Women's Christian Asso. . 
Young Women's Christian Asso. . 
Young Women's Christian Asso. . 
Young Women's Christian Asso. . 

Totals: 28 Organizations 



Youth council 3 

Finance campaign 2 

Young people's conferences . . 3 

Neighborhood recreation ... 1 

Youth Council 3 

Young people's conferences . . 3 

Leadership training 2 

Finance campaign 2 

Joint conference and youth forums 1 

47 Activities 81 
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TABLE 6 

Agencies Which Nine Executives in Religious Education 
Favored Including in a Federation of Community 
Institutions for Cooperation in Religious 
Education 

Name of Organization Frequency 

1. Bible Society 1 

2. Boy Scouts of America 4 

3. Camp Fire Girls 2 

4. Catholic Board of Education 2 

5. Catholic Daughters 1 

6. Christian Science Churches 1 

7. College and University Extension Courses in Adult Edu- 

cation 2 

8. Council of Religious Education 2 

9. Council of Social Agencies 2 

10. Denominational Headquarters (local) 1 

11. Federation of Churches 3 

12. Girl Scouts 2 

13. Jewish Bureau of Education 2 

14. Junior Knights of Columbus 1 

15. Ministerial Alliance 2 

16. Men's Federation of Bible Classes 1 

17. Parent-teachers Associations 1 

18. Pocket Testament League 1 

19. Protestant Teachers Association 1 

20. Public Schools 1 

21. "Rangers" (a club for boys) 1 

22. Salvation Army (as a church institution) .... 1 

23. Social Settlements (as church institutions) .... 1 

24. Sunday School Union 1 

25. Vacation Bible School Association 2 

26. Young People's Societies 4 

27. Young Men's Christian Association 6 

28. Young Women's Christian Association 6 

29. Young Men's and Women's Hebrew Association . . 1 

Total 56 
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TABLE 7 

Agencies Which Nine Executives m Religious Education 

Favored Excluding from a Federation of Community 

Institutions for Cooperation in Religious 

Education 

Name of Organization Frequency 

1. Adult Blind Board 1 

2. Anti-Saloon League 1 

3. Board of Education 1 

4. Boy Scouts of America 3 

5. Camp Fire Girls 2 

6. Catholic Board of Education 4 

7. City Charities 1 

8. Council of Churches 1 

9. Family Aid Bureau 1 

10. Girl Reserves 1 

11. Girl Scouts 3 

12. Jewish Bureau of Education 4 

13. Lord's Day Alliance 1 

14. Negroes (all organizations) 1 

15. Social agencies included in the Community Chest . . 1 

16. Young Men's Christian Association 2 

17. Young Women's Christian Association 2 

Total 30 
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TABLE 8 

Community Agencies concerning Which Executives Did Not 

Vote Either To Include or Exclude from a Federation of 

Community Institutions for Cooperation in 

Religious Education 

Name of Organization Frequency 

1. Associated Charities 1 

2. Boy Scouts 1 

3. Camp Fire Girls 1 

4. Catholic Board of Education 3 

5. Christian Scientists 1 

6. Jewish Bureau of Education 3 

7. Parent-teachers Association 1 

8. Play-Ground Association of America 1 

9. Public Library Board 1 

10. Salvation Army 2 

11. Unitarians 1 

12. Urban League 1 

13. Women's Christian Temperance Union 1 

14. Welfare Federation 2 

15. Young People's Societies 1 

1 6. Young Men's Christian Association 1 

17. Young Women's Christian Association 1 

Total 23 
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